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A 
Ar the brow of a hill a fair ſnepherdeſs dwelt 17 
As now my bloom comes on apace 


5r 

A man that's neither high nor low 53 
As thro? the green meadow I chanced to paſs 5$ 
Attend all ye ſhepherds and nymphs to my lay ib 
An old woman clothed in grey 61 
Awake, my love, with genial ray 69 
A dawn of hope my ſou! revives 82 
Adieu, ye ſtreams, that ſmocttily g'ide 85 
A ladie and a laſſie 93 
A laſs twat was laden'd with care | 95 
Alas, when charming Sylvia's gone 98 
Amidſt a roſy bank of flowers rez3 
At noon-tide, as Colin and Sylvia lay ib 
As bringing home, the other day 113 
A term full as long as the ſiege of old Troy 179 
As Jamie gay gang' d blyth his way 135 
A friend of mine came here yeſtreen 127 
Aſk if yon damaſk roſe be ſweet 143 
As tinkering Tom the ſtreets his trade did cry ib 
Away to the field, ſee the morning looks grey 154 
Ah me, how heavy, and how flow 166 
As o'er the mountain's graſſy tide 167 
Attend me a while, ye adventuring throng 176 
As it fell out on a lang ſummer's day 179 
Alas, my ſon, you little know | 195 
As I was a walking ae May-morning 196 
And now, to be brief, let's paſs over the reſt 20t 
As I went forth to take the air 204 
As the Mogul ſat in his palace 208 
Aaron thus propos'd to Moſes 214 
A hogſhead was offer'd to m__—_ his ſhrine ib 
Blyth young Beſs to Jean did ſay | 18 
By*he fide of a ſtream, at the foot of a hill 42 
Beneath a green ſhade a lovely young ſu ain 38 
Britons, loyal and bold 64. 
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Breathe ſoft ye winds, be calm ye ies 9 
Bright Sol is return'd, the winter is o'er t 
By Pinky · houſe oft jet me walk 93 
By the gayly r 102 
Behold this fair goblet, t was carv'd from the tree 159 
Behold from many an hoſtile ſhore 176 
But are you ſure the news is true 186 
Braw braw lads of Galla- water 206 
C 
Come gi's a ſang, the Lady cry'd 13 
Come hzſte to the wedding, ye friends and ve neighbours 43 
Come, chezr vp, my lads, *tis to glory we ſteer 45 
(eaſe rude Boreas, bluſt'ring railer 46 
Coming home with my milk the young ſquire I met $59 
Come Colin, pride of rural ſwains 80 
Clavers and his Righlandmen 155 
Come here, we're all jovial and hearty 147 
Come, Amanda, charming — 171 
Daun by yon ſhady grove 68 
De'il tak the wars that hurried Billy frae me 134 
Dear Chloe, come give me ſweet kiſſes 178 
Do you hear, brother ſport ſman, the ſound of Lc horn 155 
Donald's a thentleman, an' — {hall | 195 
Ere Phcbus ſhall peep on . SEOY flow'r 100 
From Roſlin-caftle's echoing walls 24 
From anxious zeal and factious ſtrife 84 
For ever, Fortune, wilt thou prove 90 
For the lack of gold ſhe's left me 92 
rom ſweet bewitching tricks of love 116 
Fly twiftly, ye minutes, till Comus receive 150 
t ame, let thy trumpet ſound 213 
Gin e'er Pm in love, it ſhall be with a laſs 43 
Gay Damon long ſtudy' d my heart to obtain 150 
Guardian angels, now protect me I73 
Gilderoy was a bonny boy 188 
Gin 1 had a wee houſe, and — canty wee fire 197 
How hard is the fortare of all womankind 25 
How happy a fover*s lie pa 40 
Hotio, keep it up, Dot, aut = 1 round de 102 
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How can you, lovely Nancy, thus cruelly flight 
How eaſy was Colin, how blyth, and how gay 
How happy is he, whoever he be 
He comes, he comes, the hero comes 
Hark, hark ye, how echoes the horn in the vale 
How little do the landen know 
How glorious their virtue who nobly contrive 
Hopeleſs ſtill in ſilent anguiſh 
Here awa', there awa', here awa', Willie 
Herſell pe Highland ſhentleman 
Hey how [ohny lad 
Had ſhe not care — care enongh 
Hark, the bonny Chriſt- church bells 
l 
Tam a briſk young lively laſs g 
In the dreſs of free · maſons, fit garments for Jore 
In good King Charles's golden days 
T'1! tell you a jeſt that will make you merry 
It fell about the Martintnas- time 
In Brechin did a webſter dweil 
In city, town, and village, ms fancy oft hath row d 
I thought it once a loneſome life | 
In Scotland there liv'd 2 humble beggar 
I ve ſeen the ſmiling of fortune beguiling 
If love's a ſweet paſſion, how can it torment 
If wine be a cordial, why does it torment 
I'm forry, dear brethren, I'm forc*'d to comply 
I've ſpent my time in rioting 
In the garb of old Gaul, i' the fire of old Rome 
In fair Edina dwelt a maid 
I had a horſe, and I had nae mair 
ve heard of a lilting at our ewes milking 
I'MA fing of my lover, all night and all day 
fl fing of my Jenny all day and all niglit 
In ancient times, as ſongs rehearſe 
ocky he came here to woo 
ack, thou'rt a toper 


b - = 
Keep ye weel frae Sir John — 


98 


Feave, neighhours, your work, and to ſport and to play 15 


Let the grave and the gay enjoy life how they may 
Love's the tyrant of the heart 
Let the tempeſt of war 
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Let ambition fire thy mind 
Lovely nymph aſſuage my anguiſh 
Lovely Damon, when thou'rt near me 
Let lords about court boaſt a ſtars and of ſtrings 
My name is Argyl; you may think it ſtrange 
Merry may the maid be 
Maidens, let your lovers languiſh 
My ſheep I neglected, 1 loſt my ſheephook 
My love was once a bonny lad 
Many are the toils of mankind 

N 
No more my ſong ſhall be ye ſwains 
Near the fide of a pond, at the foot of a hill 
No longer let whimiical ſongſters compare 

O 


Oh, how could I venture to love one like thee 

Daniel Swine has gotten a wife 

ne morning as I walk'd 

O Nelly, no longer thy Sandy now mourn 

Once more I'll tune the vocal ſhell 

O faw ye ſohny cumin”, quo? ſhe 

Oer Scotia's parched land the Naiads flew 

0) will you hae a tartan plaid 

© aw ye my father, or ſaw ye my, mother 

uc night, as poor Colin lay muſing on bed 
P 


P. thee, fill me the glaſs, till it laughs in my face 
R 
K bin is my only jo 


Stern winter has left us, the trees are in bloom 
Savs Plato, Why ſaculd man be vain 

Since honour has attended upon the marry'd ſtate 
Some ſay kiſhop®s a lin 

Shepherds, would ye hope to pleaſe us 

See the conquering hero comes 

Since wedlock's in vogue, and ſtale virgin's deſpis'd 
Saw ye nac my Peggy 

dure a laſs in her bloom, at the age of nineteen 

_ Sweet Anme trac the fea beech came 

Since plcaſure's ia faſhion, and life*s but a jeſt 
Since with verdant beaut:cs ſmiling 

Since my Phillis bas fallen, has ſal en to my ſhare 


. 


J 


2 
*T'was in that ſeaſon of the year - 
The man that is drunk is void of all care 
The ſpring-time returns, and clothes the green plains 
"Tis a maxim 1 hold, while I live to purſue 
was underneath a May blown bluſh 
There was a jolly miller once 
Twas early in a morning, a morning of May 
The four-and- twentieth day of May 
There was a jolly beggar, and a begging he was bound 
The filver moon's enamour'd beams 
There's knife-grinders enough, Sirs 
Fho* my dreſ# and my manners is ſimple and plain 
*T was on a Monday morning 
The women all tell me I'm falſe to my laſs 
Tho” Fate has controul'd me, and laid me aſide 
*T wixt pleaſing hope, and painful fear 
Tho' women by proud men are ſcorn'd 
The ſun was ſleeping in the main 
There's ſome ſay that we wan, ſome ſay that they wan 
The Chevalier being void of fear 
*Tis nae very lang Bnſyne 
Tho? ladies look gay, when of beauty they boaſt 
To you that are lovers theſe lines I addreſs : 
That Jenny's my friend, my delight, and my pride 
To the ſons of true humour this billet's addrets'd 


The ſportſman may boaſt of his well-ſcented hound 


The nymph that I lov'd was as chearful as day 
The pride of .all Nature was ſweet Willy O 

The Queen of all Nature is ſweet Jenny O 

Tho? winter may fright us, and chill us with cold 
The echoing horn calls the ſportſman abroad 
*T was in that gay time of the year 

The topſail ſhivers in the wind 

There liv'd a wife in our gate-end 

The ploughman he's a bonny lad 

The tailor came to clout the claiſe 

The maid's gane to the mill by night 

There came a young man to my daddy's door 
There was a ſhepherd*s ſon 

Thurſday in the morning, * nineteenth of May 


Wha wadna be in love 
Wert thou but mine ain thing : 
While beaux to pleaſe the ladies write 
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When l think on this warld's pelf 


When Bibo thought fit from the world to retreat 
With the man. that I love was I deftin'd to dwell 


Woo'd and married and a* 

We're gayly yet, and we're gayly yet 
Would you reliſh a rural retreat 

Where winding Forth adorns the vale 
What hepherd, or nymph of the grove 
When ſeſſy ſmil'd, her lovely look 

When firſt by fond Damon Flavilla was ſeen 
When gentle Harriet firſt | ſaw 


When Bacchus, the patron of love, wit, and mirth 
When I enter*d my teens, and threw play - things afide 


Well met, pretty nymph, ſays a jolly voung ſwain 
When daiſies py'd, and violets blew 


While thus, mighty Bacchus, we fing thy pur glory 
m 


Wine, wine we allow the briſk fountain of mirth 
While penfive on the lonely plain 

When our valiant anceftors did land in this Ifle 
When Meggy and me were acquzint 

When Britain firſt, by —_ s command 


Vows of love ſhould ever A 2 


Young $trephon, I own, is the joy of my heart 
Ye mortals, whom fancies and troubles perplex 
Ye fair, who ſhine thro” Britain's Iſle 

Ye muſes nine, O lend your aid 

Ye ſylvan pow'rs that rule the plain 

Ye mortals, whom trouble and forrow attend 
Ye ſhepherds, who, bleſt in your loves 

Ye wcll choſe choice ſpirits who blazon this throng 
Ye national ſchemers, a while give me leave 

Ye belles, and ye flirts, and ye gn little things 
Young Colin filhing near the m 

Ye Warwickihire lads and ye laſſes 

Ye true ſons of Scotia her unite 

Ye lads and ye laſſes, ye and ye beaux 
Ye, who oft finiſh care in Letbe's cup 
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78 
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When Jocky was bleſt with your love and your truth 8g 


99 
101 


104 
105 
112 
115 
121 
123 


145 


151 
153 
1354 
167 
165 


199 
ib 


207 
212 
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Au Gentlemen who wear Scots cloth. 


A cobweb pair of breeches; a porcupine ſaddle; a hard 
trotting horſe; and a long journey to the enemies of 
their country. 

Confuſion to thoſe, who, wearing the maſk of Patriotiſm, 
* it off, and deſert the cauſe of Liberty in the day of 

Trial. 

The ſteady friends of Scotland. | 
That prudence, moderation, and an invari:ble attention 
to the public good, may cement the Members of Par. 
May the friends of Scotland ever have acceſs to the throne. 
_ — Repreſentatives, like Free · Maſous, be elected by 

allot. 

Long corns and ſhort ſhoes to all the enemies of Scotland. 

* and influence to the public - ſpirited Patrons of 

rade. 

Contempt to thoſe who ſtrut in foreign foppery, to the 
deſtruction of the trade and manufactures of Scotland. 

Perpetual diſappointment to the enemies of their country. 

A ſpeedy export to all the enemies of Scotland, without a 
drawvack. 

The honeft North-country Smith, who refuſed to ſhoe for 
the man who voted againſt his country. 

The honeſt Patriot, and unbiaffed Briton. 

May the enemies of Scotland never eat the bread thereof, 
or if they do, be choaked with the firſt bit. 

May we be always able to diſtinguiſh thoſe, who, by a 
ſteady and uniform adherence to their duty, diſtinguiith 
themie}ves. 

Union, ſtability, and fidelity, among the ſons of Liberts. 

Liberty, Property, and no Exciſe. 

All true hearts and ſound buttoms. 
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y our conſcience be ſound, tho' our fortune be rotten. 

May power be influenced only by juſtice. 

May he who. wante friendſhip atfo want friends. 

May authority be amiable, without debafing its dignity. 

May we be ſlaves to nothing but our duty, and friends to 
nothing but merit. | ü 


May we never ſeek applauſe from inciples, but al- 
ways deſerve Spicy — a 


May we never ſet our friend to ſale, or our conſcience to 


hire. 


May our diſtinguiſhing mark be merit rather than money. 

May we never deſtroy any perſon's credit to eſtabliſh our 
own, 1 , 

May we be incorruptible by intereſt, and uninfluenced by 
power. ”. 

Ma; all great men be good, and all good meh 

The man who dares be honeſt in the worſt of times. 
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Mar we, as Chriſtians, be zealous without unchari- 
tableneſs; — as ſuhjects, loyal without ſervility ; — and, 
as citizens, free without faction. 


be equalled by inclination. 
bounded only by our fortune, 

mar be always attendant on virtue. 

Oo be a cloak for guilt. 

never ſwear a tradeſmen out of his dues, or a 
credulous girl out of her virtue. 

_ honour and honefty always triumph over vanity and 


Pleaſures here, and happineſs hereafter. 
Picaſures that pleaſe on reflection. 


May temporal concerns never break in upon ſpiritual duty. 


May our hearts have, for tenants, Truth, Candour, and 


— 


. 
* 
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May we never taſte the bitter apples of afflition. 

May we be rich in friends rather than money. ; 

May we always be able to reſiſt the aſſaults of proſperity 
and adverſity. | 

May the woman we love be honeſt, and the land we live 
in free. 

May genius and merit never want a friend. 

2 wings of Extravagancy be clipp'd by the ſhears of 


May the evening's diverſion bear the morning's reflection. 
May we always have a friend, and know his value. 

May candour and honefty be our governing principles. 
May temptation never conquer virtue, 
May virtue always prove victorious. 
May our 5 in acts of virtue, be finiſhed by death 


ſeaſoned tranquility, and followed by a memory 
full of honour. 
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Heaurn in freedom, and content in bondage. 
May the fingle be married, and the married happy. 
Days of eaſe and nights of pleaſure. 

The love of liberty, and liberty in love. 

A head to earn and a heart to ſpend. 

The friend we love, and the woman we dare truft. 
May we never want a friend and a bottle to give him. 
May they never want who have a fpirit to ſpend. 


A ſafe voyage to Marryland. 


Liberty of the preſs, and a favourite volume in ſheets. 

The three W's, — Women, Wit, and Wine. 

More induſtry and leſs vanity to the people of Scotland. 

Health of body, peace of mind, a clean ſhirt, and a guinea. 

Healths, hearts, homes, and inclinations. 

Riches to the generous, and power to the merciful. 

Corn, Horn, Wool, and Yarn. 

Love without fear, and life without care. 

Delicate pleaſure to ſuſceptible minds. | 

Condeſcenſion to the Ladies, and ſtanding honour to the 
Gentlemen. | | 


Thoſe who love pleaſure, and contribute to it. 


 Good-luck till we are tired of it. 


Senſe to win a heart, and merit to keep it. 
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May Providence unite the hearts that love. 
Community, Unity, Navigation, and Trade. 

More friends, and leſs need of them. 

May we always be bleſt with what we like beſt. 

May the honeſt heart never feel diſtreſs. 

Sunſhine and good-bumour all the world over. 

Love in a cottage, and envy to none. 

Succeſs to the Ladies in all their undertakings. 

Your love and mine, and the friends of the company. 
All we wiſh, and all we want. 

Succeſs to our —— and enjoyment to our wiſhes. 
Taſte to our pleaſure, and pleaſure to our taſte. 
Health, Joy, and mutual Love. 

Conftancy in love, and fincerity in friendſhip. 
Friendſhip, withour intereſt, and love without deceit. 
May we be loved by thoſe whom we love. 

Decent economy, and frugality without meanneſs. 


May each married Lady preſerve her good-man ; 
And young Ladies get huſbands as ſoon as they can. 


Health to the fick; honour to the brave ; 
Succeſs to the lover; and freedom to the ſlave. 


May Reaſon be the pilot, where Paſſion blows the gale ; 


And Prudence the cockſwain, when Love fills the ſail. 


Life to the man who has courage to loſe it; 
And wealth to him who has ſpirit to uſe it. 
May ev'ry day be happier than the paſt ; 
And ev'ry hour merrier than the laſt. 
Horſes ftrorg ; foxes plenty; 

Men ſtout, and women healthy. 


Health, love, and ready 7129, 
To all thoſe whom you and I know. 
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The King. ( 
The Royal Family. ' Love and opportunity. 
The friends of government ? Love for love 

Life, love, and liberty. | 

The Land of Cakes. 

Love and Friendfhip. 

Peace and Plenty. 

Every honeſt man his own. 

Patience in adverſity. 


The beggar's benniſon. 
Gaiety and innocence. 


The naked truth. 
The Royal-Arch. 


The agreeable rubs of life. 


The road to a chriſtening. 


5 
5 
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TUL LUCHGCORUN 


A SONG, by a Clergyman at Aberdeen. 
R MLS t 
Fiddlers, your pins in temper fix, — „ 
And roſet well your fiddlesſticks, | 
But baniſh vile Italian tricks 
Frae out your quorun:, 
Nor fortes i' pianos mix, 
Gie's Tullochgorum. R. FEROCVUs so! 


Cour gic's a ſang, the Lady cry'd, 
And lay your diſputes all afide, 
What fignifies't for folks to chide 

For what's been done before them: 
Let Whig and Tory all agree, 
Whig and Tory, Whig and Tory, 
Let Whig and Tory all agree, 

To drop their whipmegmorum. 
Let Whig and Tory all agree, 
To ſpend this night with mirth and glee, 
And cheerfu' fing alang wi' me 

The reel of Tullochgorum. 


Tullochgorum's my delight, 

It gars us a' in ane unite, , 

And ony ſumph that keeps up ſpite, 
In conſcience I abhor m_— 


& 
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Mithe and merry we's be a', 
Biithe and merry, blithe ard merry, 
Blithe and merry we's he a', 
To make a chearfn* quorum, 
Blithe and merry we's be a', 
As lang's we ha'e a breath to draw, 
And dance, till we be like to fa), 
The reel of Tullochgorum. 


There needs na' be ſo great a phraſe 
Wi Uringing dull Italian lays, 

| wadna gi e our ain Strathſpeys 

For half a hundred ſcore 'em. 
Thev're douff and dowie at the beſt, 
Do uf? and dowie, dou and dowic, 
T: hey re 0 :ouf and duwie at the belt, 
4 ; hoi r variorum. 


They” re Couft and do wie at the bel 
Their Alssro's, and a' the reſt, 
They can of Wm aſe a Highland taſte, 


. 
Con: par Wi »JTullochg zorum. 


1. et warid'y minds themſelves oppreſs 
Vi“ fear of want, and double ele 
And filly fauls themſelves diſtreſs 

Wi' Lecping up decorum. 
Shall we ſae ſour and ſulkv . fit, 
Sour and fruky, four and fulky, 
Shail we tae four and ſulky fit, 

Like auld Thiloſophorum? 
Shall we ſae ſour and fulky fit, 
Wi' neither ſenſe, nor mirth, nor wit, 
Aud canna riſe to ſhake a fit 

At the reel of Tullochgorum. 


May choiceſt bleſſings ſtill attend 
Each honet-heartcd open friend, 
And caſm and quiet be his end. 

Be a' that's good beſore him 
May peace and plenty be his lot, 
Peace and plenty, peace and plenty, 
Ma peace and plenty be bis lot. 

And daintics a great ſtore o' enn! 
day peace and plenty be his lot, 
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Unſtain'd by any vicious blot ! 
And may be never want a groat 
That's fond of Tullochgornm. 


But for the diſconterted fool. 
Who wants to be oppreffion's tool, 
May envy gnaw his rotten ſoul, 

And blackeſt fiends devore him 
ay dolce and ſorrow be his chance, 
Dale an4 forrow, dole and forrow, 
May «ule and [© rrow be his chance, 

Ar, a hore! t ſouls 3 ahhore him! 
May dale and forrow be his chance . 
And a' the ills that come fras France, 
Whoc'er he be that winna dance 

be reel of Tullochgorum! 
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Miller's Wedding. 


EAV E, neighbours, your work. ard to ſpmt ard t- 
Let tie tabor ſtrite up, aud the village de gaz: play; 
Let the tabor. Cc. 
No day thro“ the year ſtil more cheerſul be ſcen, 
Fer Ralph of the mill marines Sue of the grecn. 
For Ralph, ph 
Cor. | love Sue, and Sue loves me, 
And w nile the wind blows, 
And white the mill pore, 


Who'll be ſo kappy, fo he 


1 7 43 We. 
Let lords and fine flks, win ior wealth take a bride, 
Be marry'd to day, aiul to-morrow be cloy'd; 
My body's as ſtout, and my heart is as wurd. 


And my love, like my courage, Wi. never give £70274, 
lere Sue, Cc. 


Let ladies of faſhion : he beſt jointures wed, 

And prudently take the beſt bidòers to bed: 

Such ſigning and ſealing's no part of our bits 

** e ſettle our hearts, and we fecal wi th; A Kits. 
I love Sue, Cc. 
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Tho? Ralph is not courtly, nor none of your beaus, 
Nor bounces, nor flutters, nor wears your fine cloaths ; 
In nothing he*ll borrow from folks of high life, 
Nor e' er turn his back on his friend or his wife. 

1 love Sue, To 


JE" 1 4 
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While thus I am able to work at my mill, 
While thus thou art kind, and thy tongue but lies ſtill, : 
Our joys ſhall continue, and ever be new, : 
And none be ſo happy as Ralph and his Sue. 3 
love Sue, Cc. 1 

* 

1 

r e ee the choked ee the the whe 22 ; 


My Mother did fo before me. 


1 Am a briſk young lively laſs, 4 
A little more than twenty, | 
And, by my comely air and dreſs, 
can have fweet-hearts plenty; 
But l' bev-are of wedlock's ſnare, 
T! o' dying ſwains adore me; | 
The men I'll teaze, myſelf to pleaſe, | 
My mother did ſo before me. 


In rich brocades, and diamonds bright, N 
Like gayeſt ſpring's delighting, 

My parts and humour thall unite 

To make me more inviting : | 

For I'il advance, and learn to dance, 
o pleaſe ſhall be my glory; | 

In learn to trace each ſtep with grace, 1 

My mother did ſo before me. ? 


I'll Crefs as fine as fine can be, 

My pride ſhall be my pleaſure; 

And tho? the neighbours envy me, 

To mind them I've no Icifure. 

I'll take delight, both day and nigat, 

To be talk'd of in ſtory ; | 

I'll have it ſaid, There thincs a maid ' 
My mother did fo before me, 


S 


To park and play Vil often go, 
To fpend cach leifure hour; 
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j“ walk and talk with ev'ry beau, 
And make them feel my pow'r. 

But if a dart thould pierce my heart, 
From one that does adore me, 

We'll wed and kiſs, what harm's in this? 
My mother did fo before me. 


Then will I manage, when | wee, 
My kuſband to perfection ; 
For, as good wives have often ſaid 
** Keep huſbands in ſubjection.“ 
No ſrarling fool ſhall o'er me rule, 
Or c'er eciipic my glory; 
vn let him ſee l miſtrefs be, 
My mother did fo befor2 me. 


RS A. SR A SRO RAS RAS SER Sr 
The Laſs at the Brow of the Hill. 


AT the brow of a kill a fair ſnepherdeſs dweit, 

Who the pangs of ambition or love nc'cr had felt, 
A few ſober maxims ſtill ran in her head, 

"Twas better to earn c' er ſhe eat her brown bread; 
That to rite with the lark was conducive to health, 
And to folk in a cottage contentment was wealth. 


Young Roger that liv'd in the valley below, 

Who at church and at market was reckon'd a beau, 
Wou'd oftentimes try o'er her heart to prevail, 

And would rcit on his pitchfurk to tell her his tale ; 
With his wins ing behaviour he fo wrought on her heart. 
That, quite articets herſelf, the ſuſpected no art. 


He flatter'd, proteſted, he kneel'd, and implor'd: 
And would lie with the grandeur and air of a lord: 
Her eyes he commended, with language well dreſt, 
And enlarg*d on the tortures he felt in lis breaſt; 
With his ſigchs and his tears he ſo ſoften'd her mind 
That, in dos nright compaſſion, to love ſhe inelin e d. 


Zut as ſocn as he'd melted the ice cf ker breaſt, 
The heat of his paiſion in a moment decress'd; 
3 . 
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And now he goes flaunting all over the vale, 

And boaſts of his conqueits to Sufan and Nell: 
Tho? he fees her but ſeldom he's always in haſte, 
And whenever he meetions her, makes her his jeſt. 


Take heed, ye young maidens of Britain's gay iſle, 

How ye venture your hearts for a look or a ſmile; 

For young Cupid is artful, and virgins are frail, 

And you'll find a falſe Roger in every vaie, i 
Who to court you, and tempt you, will try all their ſkill, 
But remember the laſs at the brow of the hill. 


INC EEESSSO EO sss 
The Gawkie. 


Br: young Beſs to Jean did ſay, 

Will ye gaung to yon ſunny brace, 

here flocks do feed, and herds do ftray, 
And ſport a while wi' Jamic? 

Ah na, laſs, I'll no gang there, 

Nor about Jamie tak nae care, 

Nor about Jamie tak nae care, 
For he's tane up wi* Maggy. 


For hark, and I will tell vou, laſs, 
Did I not ſee 8 paſs, 
Wi' mickle gladneſs in his face, 
Out o'er the muir to Maggy. 
I u wat he gae her mony a kiss, 
And Maggy took them ne' er amiſs: 
"Tween ilka ſmack pleas'd her wi' this, 
That Beſs was but a gau kie. 


For whene'er a civil kiſs I ſeck, 

She turns her head, and thraws her check, 

And for an hour ſhe'll ſcarcely ſpeak ; 
Who'd not call her a gawkie ! 

But ſure my Maggy has mair ſenſe, 

She'il gi'e a ſcore without offence ; 

Now gi*e me ane unto the menſe, 

And ye ſhall be my dawtic, 


O Jamie, ye hae mony tane, 
But I will never ſtand tor anc 
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Or twa, when we do meet again, 
Sae ne er think me a gawkie. 
Ah na, laſs, that ne er can be, 
Sic thoughts as theſe are far frac me, 
Or ony thy ſweet face that ſee, 
E*er to think thee a gawkie. 


But, whiſht, nae mair of this we'll ſpeak, 
For yonder Jamie does vs mect ; 
Inſtead of Meg he kift ſae ſw ect, 

I trow he likes the gawkie.- 
O dear Beſs, I hardly knew, 
When I came by, your gown 's ſac new, 
I think you've got it wet wi' dew. 

Quoth ſhe, that's like a gawkic. 


It's wat wi' dew, and 'twill get rain, 
And I'll get gowns when it is gane, 
Sae ye may gang the gate you came, 
And tell it to your dawtie. 
The guilt appear'd in Jamie's cheek, 
Ne cry'd, O cruel maid, but ſweet, 
If I ſhould garg another gate, 
I ne'er could meet my dawtie. 


A MASON SONG. 


By a Brother of the Lodge of St Luke, Edinburgh. 
Tune, — In the garb of old Gaul. 


N the dreſs of Free Maſons, fit garments for Jove, 
With the ſtrongeſt attachment, true brotherly love, 
We now are aſſembl'd, all jovial and free, 
For who are to w iſe, and ſo happy as we! 
And ſince «e're bound, by ſecrecy, to unity and love, 
Let us, like Brethren, faithful ill to c "ry Brother prove: 
Thus, hand in hand, let's firmly ſtand, 
All Maſons, in a ring, 
Protectors of ovr native land, 


The Craft, and the King. 
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Tho' ſome. with ambition, for glory contend, 

And when they've attain'd it, deſpiſe each poor friend; 

Yet a Maſon, tho' noble, his fame to inſure, 

Counts each Maſon his Brother, tho? ever ſo poor. 
And ſince we're bound, Cc. 


But not to our Brethren alone we confine : 
That brotherly love, that affection divine; ; 
For our kind-hearted Siſters in that bear a ſhare, 
And, as we admire, we're belov'd by the Fair. 
And fince we're bound, by ſecrecy, to unity and love, 
Let us, like Brethren, faithful fill to cry Siſter 
prove, Cc. 


With juſtice, with candour, our boſoms are warm'd, 

Our tongues are with truth and fincerity arm'd; 

We're loyal, we're truſty, we're faithful to thoſe 

Who treat us as friends, and we ſmile at our foes, 
And fince we're bound, Cc. 


We bend to the Kirg, to our Maſter we bend; 

For theſe are the rulers we're bound to defend : 

And v en ſuch a King, ſuch a Maſter, ariſe, 

As Britons, as Maſons, we've cauſe to rejoice. 
And fince we're bound, Cc. 


Sͤündasssssssssssnas 


The Vicar of Bray. 


5 good King Charles's golden days, 
When loyalty had no harm in't, 
Azcalous high-church-man 1 was, 
And ſo ! got preferment : 
To teach my flock I never miſt, 
Kings are by God appointed ; 
And thoſe are damn'd that do reſiſt, 
Or touch the Lor3's anointed. 
And this is law, 1 will maintain 
Until my dying day, Sir, 
That whatſoever king ſhall reign, 
11 be the Vicar of Bray, Sir. 
When royal James obtain'd the throne, 
And Pop'ry came in ſaſhian, 
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The penal laws I hooted down, 
And read the declaration. 
The Church of Rome I found would ft 
Full well my conſtitution, 
And had become a Jeſuit, 
But for the Revolution. 
And this 1s law, Se. 


When William was our king declar'd, 
To eaſe the nation's grievance, 
With this new wind about I ſteer'd, 
And ſwore to him allegiance. 
Old principles I did revoke, 
Set conſcience at a diſtance; 
Pa ſſive - obedience was a joke, 
And piſſi for non-reſiftance, 
And this is law, Ce. 


When gracious Anne aſcends the throne, 
The Church of England's glory, 
Another face of things was ſeen, 
And | became a Tory: 
Occaſional conformiſts baſe, 
I e—n'd their moderation, 
And thought the Church in danger was, 
By ſuch prevarication. 
And this is law, Cc. 


When George, in pudding-time, came o'er, 
And mederate men look'd big, Sir, 
turned cat -· in pan once more, 
And then became a Whig, Sir; 
And ſo preferment I procur'd, 
From our new faith's defender; 
And almoſt every day abjur'd 
The Pope and the Freteuder. 
And this is law, Sc. 


Th' illuſtrious Houſe of Hanover, 
And Proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
To theſe I do allegiance ſwear, 
While they can keep pofſeſlion: 
For, by my faith and lovalty, 
| never more will faulter, 
Aud George my lawful king ſhall be, 
Until the times ſhall alter. 
And this is law, Cc. 
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The Queen of the May. 


While kids are diſporting. and birds fill the ſpray, 
I wait but fer Jocky to hail the new May. 


Focky. Among the young lilies, my Jenny, I ve ſtray'd, 
Pinks, daitics. and woodbines ! bring to my maid; 
Here 5s thyme twe. tly ſmelling, and lavender gay, 

A poſy to form for my Queen of the May. 


Jenny. Ah! TJocky, I fear you intend to beguile, 
When ſeated with Moily laſt night on a itile. 
You iwecre that you'd love her for ever and ar, 
Forget: ing poor jenny, your Queen of the My. 

Jocty. Young Will 
He gave you thefe ribbons that hang at your treaſt, 
endes tnree tweet kiſics upon the new hay; 

Was that done like Jenny, the Queen of the May? 


Jenny. This garland of roſes vo longer I prize, 
Since Jocky, falle hearted, his paſhon denies: 
Ye flowers, fo blooming. this inſtant decay, 
For Jenny's no longer the Queen of the May. 


Jocty. Believe, me, dear maiden, your lover you wrong, 
Your name is for ever the theme of my ſong; 
From the deus of pale eve to the dawning of day, 
I hog but of Jenny, my Queen of the May. 


Jenny. Again, balmly comfort with tranſport I view, 
My feors are alt vaniſh'd, fince Jocky is true; 
Then to our blyth ſhepherds the news il convey, 
That Jenny alone you've crown'd Queen of the May 


Fickz. Come all young lovers, I pray you draw near, 
Avoid all ſuſpicion, wHate*'er may appcar; 
Believe not your cyes, leſt your peace they betrav. 
I ben come, my dear Jenny, and bail the uew NMI. 
Come all young lovers, e. 


Jeumy. ws winter has left ns, the trees are in bloom, 
And cowſlips and vi' lets the meadows perfume; 


— ( 


y is handſome, in ſhepherd's green dreſt, 
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Highland Queen. 


O more my ſong ſhall be, ye ſwains, 
Of purling ftreams, or flow'ry plains; 
More pleaſing beauties me inſpire, 
And i'hocbus tunes the warbling lyre : 
Divinely aided, thus I mean 
To celebrate my Highland Queen, 


In her, ſweet innocence you'll find, 
With freedom, truth, and beauty join'd ; 
From pride and afiectation free, 

Alke ſhe fmiles on you and me. 
The brighteſt nymph that trips the green, 
do pronounce my Highland Queen. 


No ſordid with, or trifling joy, 
er fettled calm of mind deſtroy ; 
strict honour hls her ſpotleſs ſoul, 
And adds a luſtre to the whole; 

A matchleſs ſhape, a graceful mien, 
All center in my Highland Queen. 


How bleſt that youth, whom gentle Fate 
Has deſtin'd for ſo fair a mate; 
Has all theſe wond'rous gifts in ſtore, 
Ard cach returning day brings more : 
No youth ſo happy can be ſeen. 
Poſſeſſing thee, my Highland Qneen. 


. ͤ uw c<- x. - => 


Rollin Caſtle. 


5 WAS in that ſeaſon of the year, 
When all things gay and ſweet appcar, 
That Colin, with the morning ray, 
Aroſe, ard ſung his rural lay; 
Of Nanny's charms the ſhepherd ſung, 
The hill and dales with Nanny rung, 
While Roflin caftle heard the f ain, 
And echo'd back the cheerful ſtrain, 


Awake, ſweet muſe, the bre.thing ſpring, 
With rapture waris, awake and fing ; 
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Awake, and join the vocal throng, 

And hail the morning with a ſong: 
To Nanny raiſe the cheerful lay, 

O bid her haſte and come away; 

In ſwecteſt ſmiles herſelf adorn, 

And add new graces to the morn. 


O hark, my love, on ev'ry ſpray 
Fach feather'd warbler tunes his lay; 
"Tis beauty fires the raviſh'd throng, 
And love inſpires the melting ſong: 
Then let my raviſh'd notes ariſe, 
For beauty darts from Nanny's eyes, 
And love my riſing boſom warms, 
And fills my foul with ſweet alarms. 


O come, my love, thy Colin's lay, 
With rapture calls, O come away; 
Come, while the muſe this wreath ſhall twins 
Around that modeſt brow of thine. 
O hither haſte, and with thee bring 
That beauty, blooming like the ſpring, 
Thoſe graces that divinely ſhine, 
And charm this raviſh'd heart of mine. 


HOTTIE PETITE SHSSSS 


| Same Tune. 


ROM Roflin caſtle's echoing walls 
Reſounds my ſhepherd's ardent calls, 
My Colin bids me come away, 
And love demands | ſhould obey. 
His melting ſtrain, and tuneful lay, 
So much the charms of love diſplay, 
I yield—nor longer can refrain 
To own my love, and bleſs my ſwain. 


No longer can my heart conceal 
The painful pleaſing flame I feel, 
My ſoul retorts the am'rous train, 
And cchoes back in love again. 
Where lurks my ſongſter? from what grove 
Does Colin poyr his notes of love ? 


N 


O bring me to the happy bou 'r, 
Where mutual love may bl:is ſecure. 


Ye vocal hills that catch the ſong, 
Repcating, as it fNlics along, 
To Co'in's ear my ſtrain conver, 
And fay, I haſte to come awav. 
Ye zephyrs foft that fan the galc. 
Waft to my love the foothing tale; 
In whifpers all my foul expreſs, 
And tell, 1 haſte his arms to bleſs. 


SONG, for two Voices. 


OV hard is the fortune of all woman-kind ! 
For ever ſubjected; for ever confin'd. 
; Our parents controul us until we are wives, 
And our huſbands enſlave us the reſt of our lives. . 


It only we love, vet we dare not reveal, 
Brit ſecretly languiſh, compell'd to conceal : 
Deny'd ev'ry pleaſure of hfe to enjoy, 
We're ſham'd if we're kind, and we're blam'd it we're cov. 
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HE man that is drunk is void of all care; 
He needs neither Parthian quiver or ſpear : 
The Moor's poiſon'd dart he ſcorus for to wicld ; 
His bottle alone is his weapon and ſhigld. 


Undaunted he goes among bullies and whores. 
Demoliſhes windows, and breaks open doors; 
He revels all night, is afraid of no evil, 

And bo!dlv defies both proctor and devil. 


As late I rode out with my ſkin full of wine, 
Incumbered neither with care nor with coin, 
I boldly confronted a horrible dun; 
Affrighted, as ſoon as he ſaw me, he run. 
C 
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No monſter could put you to half ſo much fear, 
Should he in Apulia's foreſt appear: 


In Africa's deſart there never was ſeen 
A monſer fo hated by gods and by men. 


Come, place me, ye Deities, under the line 
Where grows not a tree, nor a plant, but a vine; 
O'er hot burzing ſands PII ſwelter and ſweat, 


Barcicoted, with nothing to keep off the heat. 


Or, place me where ſunſhine is ne'er to be ſound, 


Wi! ere the carth is with wintereternally bound, 


Ev'n there I would nought but my bottle require: 
M bottle ſhould warm me, and fill me witt: fire. 


My tutor may job me, ard lay me down rules; 
Who minds them but d-n'd philoſophical fools? 
For when I am did, and can no more drink, 

Jis time enough then to fit Cown and think. 


"Twas thus Alexander was tutor'd in vain, 
For le thought Ariſtotle an afs for his pain: 
His ſorrow he us'd in full bumpers to drown, 


And when he was drunk, then the world was his own. 


This world is a tavern, with liquor well ſtor'd, 
And into it I came to be drunk as a lord; 
Ms life is the reck' ning, which freely 1 pay, 
And when I'm dead- drunk, then I'll ſtagger away. 
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Bannocks of Barley-meal. 


M* name is Argyll: you may think it ſtrange 
To live at the court, and never to change, 
All falſehood and flatt'ry I do diſdain, 

In my ſecret thoughts no deceit ſhall remain: 

In ſiege or in battle 1 ne'er was diſgrac'd; 

1 always my king and my country have fac” d; 

'n do any thing for my country's weal, 

I'd live upo' ban nocks o' barley- meal. 


Adieu to the courtiers of London town, 
For to my ain country I will gang down; 


ay 
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At the ſight of Kirkcaldy ance again, 

I' cock up my bonnet, and march amain. 

O the muckle de'il take a' your noiſe and ſtriſe, 
I'm fully reſolved for a country lite, 

Where a' the bra? lailes, wha kens me well, 
Will feed me wi? bannocks o' barley-meca!. 


I'Il quickly lay down my ſword and my gun, 
Aud I'll put my plaid and my bonnet on, 
Wi' my plaiding ſtockings, and leather-hec'd ſhoon; 
They'll mak me appear a fine ſprightly loon. 
And when l am dreſt thus trac tap to tae, 
Hame to my Maggy | think for to gae, 
Wi' my claymore hinging down to me her!, 
Jo whang at the bannocks o' barley-meu., 


I'll buy a fine preſent to bring to my dear, 
A pair of fine gartcrs for Maggy to wear, 
And ſome pretty things elſe, 1 do declare, 
When ſhe gangs wi' me to Paiſley fair. 

And whan we are married, we'll keep a cow, 
My Maggy fall milk her, and 1 will plow: 

\ el} live a? the winter on beef and lang-knil, 
And whang at the bannocks o' barlcy- meal. 


If my Maggy ſhou'd chance to bring me a ſon, 
Pe's fight for his king, as his daddy has done; 
I'll fend him to Flanders ſome breeding to learn, 
Syne hame into Scotland, and keep a farm. 

And thus we'll live and induſtrious be, 

And wha'll be fac great as my Maggy and me: 
Well ſoon grow as fat as a Norway ſer], 

Wi' feeding on bannocks o' barley meal. 


Adiecu to you citizens every ane, 
Wha jolt in your coaches to Drury -lane; 
You bites of Bear-garden, who fight for pains, 
And you fops wka have got more wigs than brains : 
You cullies and bullies, I'll bid you adieu, 


For wloring and ſwearing I] leave it to yon; 
_ Your woattcock and pheaſant, your duck and your teal, 


I'll leave them for bannocks o' barley- meal. 


leave off kiſſing a citizen's wife, 
I'm fully reſolv'd for a country life ; 
C 3 
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Kiſling and toying, I' ſpend the lang dar, 
Mi' Lonny young lafſes on cocks of bay; 
Where each clever lad gives his bonny laſs 

A kiſs and a tumble upo' the green graſs: 

I'll awa' to the Highlands as faft's I can reel. 
And whang at the bannocks o' barley-meal. 


CEE RREEREEEEEEEEESERS 
Alloa-Houſe. 


1 ipring-time returns and clothes the green plains, 
And Alioa ſhines more chearful and gay; 
The lark tunes his throat, and the neighbouring ſwains 
Sing werrily round me where-ever | ſtray: 
But Sandy no more returns to my view; 
NJ 17272 time me cheers, no muſic can charm ; 
He's gene ! :nd, 1 fear me, for ever: adicy ! 
AvJ.cu e' pleaſure this boſom can warm! 


O A'loz-houte! how much art thou chang'd ! 
iow Fietit, how dull to me is each grove | 
Alone erg wander w ere once we both rang'd, 
Alas! where to pleaſe me my Sandy once ſtrove ! 
Here, San:'y, 1 kerrd the tales that you told, 
Here lift ned tor fond whenever you ſung : 
Am I grown leſs fair then, that you are turn'd cold? 
Or fouliſh, belicv'd a falſe flattering tongue ? 


So ſpoke the fair mi, when Sorrow?s keen pain, 
And Shame, her laſt fault'ring accente ſuppreſt; 
Per Fate, zt that moment, brought back her dear ſwain, 
Who heard, and, with rapture, his Nelly addreft: 
My Neliy! my Fair, I come; O my love! 
Vo poaw'r thall thee tear again from my arms, 
And, Nelly 1 no more thy fond ſhepherd repiove, 
Who knows thy fair worth, and adores all thy charms. 


Si;c heard; and new joy hot through her ſoit frame, 
And will you, my love! be true? ſhereply'd: 
Ardlive Ito meet my fund ſhepherd t! e fame? 
Cr Oream 1 that Sandy will make me his bride ? 
C Nelly! 1 hve to find thee ſtill kind; 
Still true to thy ſwain, and lovely as true: 
Then, aden to all forrow; what ſoul is ſo blind, 
As not to live happy fur ever with you? 


' 
| 
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0 O*®; how could I venture to love one like thee, 
' And you not deſpiſe a poor conqueſt like me: 
: On lords, thy admirers, could look with diſdain, 
And knew I was nothing, yet pity'd my pain ? 
You ſaid, while they teiz'd you with noneſenſe and dreſs, 
When real the paſſion, the vanity's leſs ; 
You ſaw through that filence which others deſpiſe, 
And, while beaux were a-talking, read love in my eyes. 


O! how ſhall * fold thee, and kiſs all thy charms, 
| Till fainting with pleaſure, I die in your arms; 
J hro' all the wild tranſports of ecſtacy toſt, 
Till finking together, together we're loſt! 
Ok! where is the maid that, like thee, ne'er can clov, 
W hoſe wit does enliven each dull pauſe of joy; 
And when the ſhort raptures are all at an end, 
From beautiful miſtreſs turns ſenſible friend. 


In vain do I praiſe thee, or ſtrive to reveal, 
Too nice for expreſhon, which only we feel. 
In all that vou do, in each look, and each mien, 
The Graces in waiting adorn you unſeen. 
When 1 fee you, I love you; when hearing, adore; 
wonder, and think you a woman no more; 
Till, mad with admiring, I cannot contain, 
And kiſſing your lips, you turn woman again. 


With thee in my boſom, how can I deſpair ? 
f I'll gaze on thy beauties, and look away care; 
| Pll aſk thy advice when with troubles oppreſt, 
Which never ditplcaies, but always is beſt. 
In all that | write I'll thy judgment require; 
Thy wit ſhall correct what thy love did inſpire. 
I'll kits thee, and preſs thee, till youth is all o'er, 
And then live ia friendſhip, when paſſion's no more. 


Ch Dn 0 . 
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Make Hay while the Sun ſhines. 


1 a maxim I hold. while I live to purſue, 
4 * ot a thing to defer which to-day | can do: 
This piece of good counſel attend to, I pray, 
For while the tun ſhines 18 => time to make hav, 
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Attend the dear nymph to an arbuur or grove, 
To her CAT ge ntly pour the fwect poiſon ct love: | 
With kitſes and preſſes your rapture convey, 4 
For while the fun ſhines is the time to make hay. 4 


If Chloe is kind, and gives ear to your plaint, 
Declare your whole ſentiments, free from reſtraiut; 
Entorce your petition, and make no delav. 

For while the ſun ſhines is the time to make hay. 


But, ſhould you the prefent occaſion let paſs, 
The worid may, with juſtice, proclaim vou an aſ:: 
Then britkly attack her—if longer you fiav, 

The fun may not thine, and you cannot make hay, 


. 
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King John and the Biſhop of Canterbury. 


| tell you a jeſt that will make vou merry, 
Conceruing the Biſhop of Canterburv, | 
Who for his good houfe-keeping, and his good chear, 
Was forced before King John to appear. 

Derry down, down, hey derry dov'n. 


What now, Mr Biſhop! 'tis told to me, 
That you keep a far better houſe than we; 
And it you be a man, a man of renown, 
You've committed treaſon againſt my crown. 


If I've committed treaſon, pray let it be known; | 
Fm ſure l've ſp-nt no body's gear but my own, 1 
Ib, my Liege, 1 won't pay too Qrar 
For ſpending of my well won gear. 


Mr Bitop, for thy jeſting with me here, 
Three queſtions Þ at thee will ſpier; 
And if vou do not anſwer them arigbt, 
Your head from your body ſhall be taken ſtraight. 


Then, firſt, you muſt tell me, When on my cc 2 
With a crown of gold upon my hrad,. 
With all my robility, joy, and great mirth. 
You muſt tell me, to once penny, what lam worth: 


- „ 


„ 


The next, you muſt tell me, without any doubt, 
Bow long I'll be riding the world about: 


5 - And my third queſtion flight you muſt not, 
You muſt tell me, O Biftop, what is my thought. 
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They are three hard quclitons for my [ly wit, 
And the anſwer of them | cannot well get; 
Bat if that you grant me three days ſpace, 
q will refolve them unto your Grace. 


Three days is the longeſt that thou doſt crave, 
Thiee days is the longeſt that thou haſt to live, 
The Biſhop took horte, and went away home, 
And he met a ſhepherd who was all alone. 


. 


What now, Mr Biſhop, you're welcome home! 
What news bave you brought from good king John? 
& Bad news, ſaid the Biſhop: I'll never prevail, 

For to take learning at a ſheep's tail. 


What, Mr Biſhop ! have ve not heard yet, 
That a fool may teach a wiſe man wit? 


Then ſaid the Biſhop, Since thou's auſu er'd me ſo, 
The whole ſtory to the I will ow. 


Now, firſt, I muſt tell him, upon his ſtetd, 
And a crown of gold upon his head, 
With all his robility, joy, and ęrcat mirth, 
I muſt tell tim, to one penny. what he is worth, 


Next, I muſt tell him, without any doubt, 

? How long he*ll be riding the world about: 

And this third queſtion ſight 1 muſt not, 

i muſt tell him, oh Shepherd! what is his though. 
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O wilt thou grant me thy horſe and apparrel, 
And I'll go to Lendon and anſwer the quarrel, 
N norte and ſurniture thou ſhalt have. 

1 If that, Mr Shepherd, wy life thou uit ſave. 


— 


The ſhepherd pot on the biſhep's gown, 
And he's away to fair London town, 
And when he came ty that place, 
He kghted down bed his Grace 


What now, Mr j41.70p, are you come to 142 
ether vou are to ive or to die? 


+ 
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For if that you do not anſwer them aright, \ 
Your head from your body ihall be taken ttraight. 
Now, firſt, vou muſt tell me, &c. as before, lang as 5, 6. 


Our Saviour ſor thirty-pence was ſold, 
Among the Jews both barren and bold, 
And nine- and twenty's the whole price of thee; 
I'm ſure thou*rt one penny worſe than he. 


Riſe up with the ſun, go about with the ſame, 
And twenty-four hours will bring thee again; 
And then I will tell thee, without any doubt, 
That thou haſt ridden the worid about. 


Now, the third queſtion, to make thee merry, | 
Thou thinks I'm the Biſhop of Canterbury ; | 
I am but his ſhepherd, the biſhop's at home, 
O pardon, O pardon, O good King John! 


The king he turn'd him about with a ſmile, ; 
Saying, Thou mutt be biſhop the other while. | 
Oh no! ſaid the ſhepherd, it muſt not be ſac, 

For I cannot yet read, nor ſay, A, B. C. | 


Then, for thy jeſting with me here, | | 
Three- hundred pounds I'll give thee by year: 
You may tell the biſhop, when that you go home, 
Thou haſt purchas'd his pardon from good king John, 


ESE ++++% + 


Merry may the Maid be. 
MERE may the maid be 


That marries the miller, 
For foul day, and fair day, 
He's ay bringing till her; ; Re 
Has ay a penny in his purſe 
For dinner and for ſupper ; 
And, gin ſhe pleaſe, a good tat cheeſe, 
And lumps of ye!low butter. 


When Jamie firſt did woo me, 
| ſpier'd what was his calling; 

Fair maid, ſays he. O come and fee, 
You're welcome to my dwelling : 
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Though I was ſhy, yet I cou'd ſpy 
The truth of what he told me, 

And that his houſe was warm and couth, 
And room in it to hold me. 


Behind the door a bag of meal, 
And in the kiſt was plenty 

Of good hard cakes, his mither bakes, 
And bannocks were na ſcanty; 

A good fat ſow, a ſleeky cow 
Was ſtanding in the byre ; 

Whilſt lazy puſs, with mealy mouſe, 
Was playing at the fire, 


Good figns are theſe, my mither ſays, 
And bids me tak the miller; 

For toul day, and fair day, 
He's ay bringing till her; 

For meal and malt ſhe does na want, 
Nur ony thing that*s dainty ; 

And now and then a keckling hen, 
Jo lay her eggs in plenty. 


eee eee 


Maggy Lauder. 


\ HA wadna be in love 
Wi” bonny Maggy Lauder? 
A piper met her gaun to Fite, 
And ſpier'd what was't they ca'd her; 
Right ſcornfully ſhe anſwer'd him, 
Begone, you hallanſunker; 
log on your gate, you bladderſkate, 
My name is Maggy Lauder. 


Maggy, quoth he, and by my bags, 
i*m fidging fain to ſee yon; 

Sit down by me, my bonny bird, 
In troth 1 winna ſteer thee: 

For I'm a piper to my trade, 
My name is Rob the Ranter; 

The laſſes loup as they were daft, 
When I blaw up my chauter. 


Piper, quoth Meg, hae you your bags, 
Or is your drune in order? 
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If you be Rob, I've heard of you, 
Live you upo' the border? 

The laſſes a', baith far and near, 
Have heard of Rob the Ranter; 

I'll ſhake my foot wi' right good will, 
Gif vou'll blaw up your chanter. 


Then to his bags he flew with ſpeed, 
About the dr ne he twiſted, 
Meg up, and wallop*d o'er the green, 
For brawly cou'd ſhe friſk it. 
Weel done, quoth he: Play up. quoth ſhe: 
Weel bob'd, quoth Rob the Ranter; 
*Tis worth my while to play indeed, 
When l hac fic a dancer. 


Wee! hae you play'd your part, quoth Meg, 
Your cheeks are like the crimſon; 

There's nane in Scotland plays ſne weel, 
Since we loft Habty simpfon. 

Pre liv'd in Fi, baith maid and wite, 
Thele ten yrars and a quarter; 

Gin you ſhould come to Enſter fair, 
Spier ye for Magꝝy Lauder. 


| „õ%% ͤ à „„ „4 „„ 
Crooked Shoulder. 


DAN ITL SWINE has gotten a wife, 
| reallv think ihe has nae marrow, 
She's like for to tak aut my life, 
Her colour's always back and yellow: 
She's in-kneed, beam ſhin'd, 
Nae good property's about her; 
She's ring'e ey'd, and din min'd, 
A hump of proof upon her ſhoulder. 


The verity I will declare, 

My wife ſhe 18 a gallant ſhanker 
She was nine quarters at the lair, 

For that I need much to thank her. 
But alas, that cer ſhe was my bride ! 

She's not!.ing but a flvting trucker, 
With fore back, and fore fide, 

A vehement crook into her ſhoulder 


— 


1 
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There was a marriage in the land, 

And ! went ont to ſee the wedding, 
Myv with'd for love came to my hand, 

And then began my woful ſobbing. 
When ſhe ſaw mc thus appear, 

She could not do but laugh the louder, 
Whiſp'ring ſoftly in mine car, 

How do you ard crooked ſhoulder. 


My fortune has been very bad, 
Altho' that I do fairly carry: 
Tis known | was a jolly lad, 
And wou'd have got enou' to marry, 
I'm now confin'd, and poorly pin'd, 
"Tis often in my mind to thud her: 
But, wo to that unhappy time 


That e'er I joĩn'd her crooked ſhoulder, 


My wicked friends did work the change, 


Full fore againſt my own aſſe ction; 
Conſtrained me to wed for means : 

| never chus'd her by clection. 
I've got a wife, I'm croſs'd with ſtrife, 

And finds no way for to exclude her: 
I wiſh that I had loſt mv life, 


Firſt when 1 ſaw her crooked ſhoulder. 


My confidence 1s ve y grave, 

'm blocked up with great vexation; 
But, all the com:ort that I have, 

| hope we ſhall have no ſucceſſion. 
To keep up the race I don't incline, 

Her daughter ihe ſhall not ſucceed ber, 
For fear ſhe be a ſcolding queen, 

And take a ftrain of crooked ſhoulder. 


Ne'er ſcek a woman for her purſe, 
For warld's gear be never tempted, 
For after it may come a curſe; 
Mak your endeavours to prevent it, 
If ſhe were dead, without remead, 
| would make hafte and quickly mud her : 
Then wou'd 1 court a maid with ſpeed, 
If I were quit of crooked ſhoulder. 
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Get up and bar the Door. 


T fell about the Martinmas time, 
And a gay time it was then, 
When our good wife got puddings to make, 
And ſhe's boil'd them in the pan. 


The wind fac cauld blew ſouth and north, 
And blew into the floor; 

Quoth our goodman, to our gondwife, 
Ge out and bar the door.“ 


** My hand is in my huſſy'f ſkap, 

4 Goodman, as ve may ſee. 

An it ſhou'd nae be barr'd this hundred year, 
Its no be barr'd for me.“ 


They made a pation "tween them twa, 
They made it firm and ſure ; 

That the firſt word whac'er ſhou'd ſpeak, 
Shou'd rife and bar the door. 


Then by there came two gentlemen, 
At twelve o'clock at night, 

And they could neither ſce houſe nor hall, 
Nor coal, nor candle light. 


Now, whether is this a rich man's houſe, 
Or whether is't a poor? 

But never a word wad ane o' them ſpeak, 
For barring of the door. 


And firſt they ate the white puddings, 
And then they ate the black; 
Tho” muckle thought the gud wife to herſel, 
Yet ne er a word ſhe ſpake. 


Then ſaid the one unto the other, 
Here. man, tak ye my knife, 
Do ye tak aff the auld man's heard, 
And I Il kiſs the goodwife.”” 


<* But there's nae water in the houſe, J 
And what ſhall we do than? | 

* What ails ve at the pucding bree, 

That boils iuto the pan — 
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O up then ſtarted our goodman, 
An angry man was he ; 

Will ye kiſs my wife before my een, 
And ſcad me wi' pudding bree? 


Then up and ſtarted our goodwife, | 
Gied three ſkips on the floor : 

Goodman, you've ſpoken the foremoſt word, 
Get up and bar the door.” 


The Webſter of Brechin's Mare. 


N Brechin did a webfter dwell, 
Who was a man of fame; 
He was the deacon o' his trade, 
John Steinſon was his name : 
A mare he had, a luſty jade, 
Buth ſturdy, ſtark, and ſtrang, 
Baith luſty, and truſty, 
And he had ſpar d her lang. 


The webſter bade his mare go work, 
Quoth ſhe, I am not able, 
For neither get I corn nor hay, 
Nor ſtand I in a flablte; 
But hunts me, and dunts me, 
And dings me from the town, 
And fells me, and tells me, 
I am not worth my room. 


The webſter ſwore a bloody oath, 
And ont he drew a knife, 

If one word come out of thy head, 
I vow I'll take thy life. 

The mare ay, for fear ay. 
Fell fainting to the ground, 

And groaning, and moaning, 
Fell in a deadly ſwoon. 


They clipped her, and nipped her, 
They took from her the ſkin;  * 

The haunſhes, and the panches, 
They quickly brought in: 
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Make haſte, dame, ſaid he, 
And wait this greaſe, and dry't, 
For I will hazard on my life, 
The doctor's wife will buy*t. 


They rumbl'd her, they tumbl'd her, : 
They ſhot her o'er the brace: 

With rumbling, and tumbling, 
She to the ground did gae. 

But the night being cauld, 
And the mare wanting her ſkin, 

And darkneſs came out o'er the land, / 
And fain wou'd ſhe been in. | 


She rapped, and ſhe chapped, 
With her twa forther hooves, 
They heared, and feared, 
Aud thought it had been thicves. 
The webſter's ſon was ſtout in heart, 
He ran unto the door, 
And thruſt a ſpear into the mare, 
Five quarters lang and more. 


The door ay, with more ay, 
They cloſed haſtily, 
All trembling and ſhaking, 
And then for help cid cry. 
What ails thee, my fon, ſavs he, 
O! tell me, if ttou can? 
Ah ! and alas! father be tays, 
For 1 have kill'd a man. 


If magiſtrates and ſ-nators 
Ge: knowledge of this deed, 
Thev'll hang us, and fine us, 
Without any remend. 
Then they ran unto the door, 
To bury the man fur fear : 
But when they cane unto the door, 
They fourd it was the mare. 


Go hafte you, I requeſt vou, 
And tell my father dzar, 

What will we, or ſhall we do, 
With this wicked marc ? 

O hold thy tongue, my fon, he ſays, 
I think vou arc à fool, 
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1 with we had her hung in cords, 
We'll cat her againſt yool. 


| We'il waſh her, and we'll daſh her, 
1 She's all ſmear'd o'er with dub, 
We'll wring her, and fliag her, 
And ſalt her in a tub: 
And we'll cry in our neighbours all, 
And bid them all come in, 
| John Dunkiſon, John Davidſon, 
/ And kind Patie Grinn. 


On Chriſtmas day. the greaſy pack 
Did a' conven in hate: 

The hail tribe of yarn-ſtealers 
Came a' unto the feaſt. 

They ate and drank, and made a rant, 
Till they b—-t the ſtool: 

In terms good 1 do conclude, 
AGE bid you now farewel. 


CROMLUMUOLOLOIOIOIICOIOOTOROLOIOI CONDOM IOIER UN CROTONTS 


Wert thou but mine ain Thing. 


* thou but mine ain thing. 


[ would love thee, + would love thee; 
Wert thou but mine ain thing, 


How dearly would 1 love thee. 


As round the eim th' enamour'd vine 
Delights with wanton arms to twine, 
So I'd encircle thee in mine, 
And ſhow how much 1 love thee. 
Wert thou but, &c. 


| This earth my prradife ſhould be, 
: I'd graſp a heav'n of joys in thee, 
; For thou art all thy fex to me, 
So fondly do I love thee, 
Wert thou but, &c. 


Shonld thunder roar 1ts loud alarms, 
Amid? the claſh of ho$ile arms, 
1d ſcftly fink among thy charms, 
And only live to love thee. 
Wert thou but, &c, 
D 2 
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Let Fortune drive me far away, 
Or make me fall to focs a prey, 
My flame for thee i} 21] ne'er decays 
And dying 1 would love thee. 
Wert thou but, &c. 


Tho? 1 weren mber'd with the dead, 
My foul hould hover round thy head: 
may be tut 'd a filent fade, 
But cannot ceaſe to love thee. 
Wert thou but, &c, 


Se- -- --- S- 


The Lover. 


OW happy a lover's life paſſes, 
When beauty returns gh for figh ! 
He looks vpun al! men as aftes, 
bo have not ome girl in their eye. 


With heart full as light as a feather, 
He trips to the te rras or parks; 
Where ſwairs croud impatient together, 
And maidens loot out for their ſparks, 


What ſweet palpitation z?rifſcs, 
When Chloe appears fu'l in view! 

Her ſmiles at mere value he prizes 
Than miſers the mines of Peru. 


Tho?” ſu ift- winged Time, as they're walking, 
Soon parts them, alas! by his flight; 

By reflection he ſtill hears her talking, 
And abſent he keeps ker in fight. 


Whenever abroad he regales him, 
And Bacchus calls out for his laſs, 

His love for his Chloe ne'er fails him, 
Her name gives a zeſt to his glaſs. 


No other amuſements he prizes, 
Than thoſe that from Chloe ariſe; 
She's firſt in his thoughts when he riſes, 
And laſt, when he cloſes his eyes. 
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Then let not ambition diſtreſs us, 
Or fortunes fantaſtical chace ; 
Love only with Chloe can blefs us, 

And give ail we want to embrace. 


: PPP 


Charming Kitty Fell. 


W beaux to pleaſe the ladies write, 
And bards, to get their dinner by't, 
Their well feign'd paſſion tell; 
Let me, in humble verſe. proclaim 
My love for her, that bears the name 
Of charming Kitty Fell. 
Charming Kitty,—lovely Kitty,— 
Charming Kitty—Kitty Fell. 


That Kitty's beautiful and voung, 
That ſhe has danc'd, that ſhe has ſung, 
1 Alas! I know full well: 

I feel, and ſhall for ever feel, 
* 


A dart more ſharp than pointed ſteel, 
Taat came from Kitty Fell. 


At length I hop'd, by Reaſon's aid, 
x To cure the wound which love had made, 
And bid a long farewell : 
But, t'other day ſhe croſs'd the green; 
I faw——1 wiſh 1 had not ſeen 
My charming Kitty Fell. 


I aſk*'d her—where ſhe paſs'd that way: 
4 To church, ſhe cry'd, I cannot ftay— 
' Why, don't you hear the Bcll : 
f To church !—oh take me with thee there: 
I pray' d- ſhe would not hear my pray *. 
Ch! cruel Kitty Fell. 


But now I find 'tis all in vain, 

To live, to love, and to complain, 
Confin'd in chains to dwell : 

Altho”. the caſts a ſcornſul eye, 

Till death my faultering tongue ſhall crr, 
Adieu! ſweet Kitty Fell. 
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The Man of the Mill. 


EAR the fide of a pond, at the foot of a hill, 
A free-hearted fellow attends on his mill; 

Freſh health blooms a ſtrong roſy hue o'er his face, 
And honeſty gives c'en to aukwardneſs grace: 
Beflower'd with his meal he does labour and fing, 
And, regaling at night, he's as bleſt as a king; 
After heartily eating, he takes a full ſwill 
Of liquor home-brew'd, to ſucceſs of his mill. 


He makes no nice ſcruple of toll for his trade, 
For that's an exciſe to his induſtry paid ; 
His conſcience is free, and his income is clear, 
And he values not them of ten thouſand a-year : 
He's a free-hold ſufficient to give him a vote, 
At elections he ſcorns to accept of a groat ; 
He hates your proud placemen—and do what they will, 
They nc'er can ſcduce the ſtaunch man of the mill. 


On Sunday he talks with the barber and prieſt, 
And hopes that our ftateſmen do all for the beſt ; 
That the Spaniards ſhall ne'er interrupt our free trade, 
Nor good Britiſh coin be in ſubſidies paid: 
He fears the French navy and commerce increaſe, 
And he wiſhes poor Germany ſtill may have peace, 
Tho' Old England he knows may have ftrength and have 
To protect all our manors, and fave his own mill. (kill 


With this honeſt hope he goes home to his work ; 
And, if water is ſcanty, he takes up his fork, 
And over the meadows he ſcatters his hay, 
Or, with the ſtiff plough turns up furrows of clay: 
His harveſt is crown'd with a good Engliſn glee, 
That bis country may ever be happy and free; 
With his hand and his heart to King George does he fill: 
And may all loyal ſouls act the man of the mill. 
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Y the fide of a ſtream, at the foot of a hill, 

I met with young Phebe who lives at the null; 
My heart leap*d with joy at ſo pleaſing a fight, 
For Phebe, 1 vow, is my only delight. 
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I told her my love, and ſat down by her fide, 
And ſwore the next morning I'd make her my bride; 
In anger ſhe ſaid, Get out of my fight, 
And go to your Phillis you met here laſt night. 


Surpriz'd, I reply'd, Pray explain what you mean, 
I never, I vow, with young Phillis was ſeen ; 
Nor can I conceive what my Phebe is at. 


O!] can't you? ſhe cry'd : well, I love you for that, 


Say, did you not meet her laſt night on this ſpot? 
O Colin! O Colin! you can't have forgot ; 
I heard the whole ſtory this morning from Mat; 
You ſtill may deny it, I love you for that. 


"Tis falſe, I reply'd, dear Phebe believe, 
For Mat is a rover, and means to deceive ; 
You very well know he has ruin*d young Pat, 
And ſure, my dear charmer muſt hate him for that. 


Come, come then, ſhe cry'd, if you mean to be kind, 
I'll own *twas to know the true ſtate of your mind. 
Tranſported, 1 kiſs'd her, ſhe gave me a pat; 
made her my wife, and ſhe loves me for that. 


Sf End SS Ren Wed en Uo 


The Country Wedding. 


Ome haſte to the wedding, ye friends and ye neighbours, 
The lovers their bliſs can no longer delay: 
Forget all your forrows, your cares and your labours, 
And let ev*ry heart beat with rapture to-day. 
Come, come, one and all, 
Attend to my call, 
And revel in pleaſures that never can cloy ; 
Come tee 
Rural felicity, 
Which Love and Innocence ever enjoy. 
Come ſee, Cc. 


Let envy and pride, let hate and ambition, 
Still crowd to, and bias the breaſts of the great; 
To ſuch wretched paſſions we give no admithon, 
But leave them alone to the wite ones of ſtate. 
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We boaſt of no wealth, 
But contentment and health, 

In mirth and in friendſhip our moments emplovy. 
Come ſee, Cc. 


With reaſon we taſte of each heart · ſtirring pleaſure, 

| With reaſon we drink of the full- flowing bowl; 

| Are jocund and gay, but all within meaſure, 

| For fatal exceſs but enſlaves the free ſoul. 
Come, come at our bidding, 
To this happy wedding. 

No care ſhall obtrude here our bliſs to annoy. 

Come ſee, Cc. 


PLATO's Advice. 


AYS Prͤaro, Wh ſhould man be vain! 

| Since bounteous Heav*n hath made him great? 
Why look with infolent diſdain 

| On thoſe undeck'd with wealth or ſtate ? 

Can coſtly robes, or beds of down, 

| Or all the gems that deck the fair; 

Can all the glories of a crown 

| Give health, or eaſe the brow of care? 


| The ſcepter'd king, the burden'd ſave, 

| The humble, and the haughty die; 

| The rich, the poor, the baſe, the brave, 
In duſt, without diſtinction he. 

Go ſearch the tombs where monarchs reſt, 

\Who once the greateſt titles wore, 

Of wealth and glory they're bereft, 
And all their honours are no more. 


So ſiies the meteor thro? the ſkies, 
| And ſpreads along a gilded train; 

| When ſhot—'tis gone; its beauty dies, 
: 
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Diſſolves to common air again. 
So *tis with us, my jovial ſouls,— 

Let nicudſhip reign, while here we ſtay : 
| Let's crown our joy with flowing bowls ; 
| When Jove cummands we muſt obey, 
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Hearts of Oak. 


OME, cheer up, my lads, *tis to glory we ſteer, 
To add ſomething new to this wonderful year; 
To honour we call you, don't preſs you like ſlaves, 
For who are ſo free as we ſons of the waves ? 
Hearts of oak are our ſhips, hearts of oak are our men, 
We always are ready, 
Steady, boys, ſteady: 
Well fight, and we'll conquer again and again. 


We ne'er meet our foes but we wiſh them to ſtay; 
They never meet us, but they with us away: 

If they run, then we follow, and run them: a-ſhore, 
For if they won't fight us, we cannot dc more. 


They ſwear they'll invade us, theſe terrible foes, 
They frighten our women, our children, and beaux: 
But ſhould their flat-bottoms in darkneſs get o'er, 
Still Britons they'll find to receive them on ſhore. 


We'll till make them run, and we'll ſtill make them ſweat, 
In ſpite of the devil, and Bruſſel's gazette : 

Then chear up, my lads, with one voice let us fing 

Our ſoldiers, our failors, our ſtateſmen, and king. 


A favourite new Song. 


dy Strephon, 1 own, is the joy of my heart; 

| love the dear youth, he's fo lively and ſmart : 

His converſe is pleaſing, he's manly and gay, 

And his breath is as ſweet as the flowers in May. 

When he fings his love ftrains, all the ſwains in a throng, 
In raptures are ſeen with my ſhepherd's ſoft ſong, 

While the nymphs all around me with envy ſurvey; 
Becauſe Strephon hails me the Queen of the May. 


But love without jealouſy reizns on my part, 
For, as well as the May, I'm the queen of his heart; 
Such joy and delight does his conſtancy bring, 
Without envy I'd look on the ſtate of a king. 
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T*other day for my head he a chaplet entwin'd, 
Of roſes and mvrtles, and jonquils combin'd ; 
I gave him a kiſs for the favour, *tis true, 

And how could I help it—! only aik you? 


You'll fay I was forward, and greatly to blame, 
What girl for ſuch favour would not do the ſame ? 
For *twill not be long before Strephon and 1, 

Shall join hands and hearts in one ſacred tie. 

Then, ſure, when the church has performed its rites, 
And we firmly fixed in Hymen's delights, 

For kis faith and his troth, to bind all our bliſs, 
You'il furcly allow—'tis my duty to kiſs. 


„ 


E mortals, whom fancies and troubles perplex, 
Whom folly miſguides, and infirmities vex ; 
W hoſe lives hardly know what it is to be bleſt, 
Who riſe without joy, and ly down without reſt, 
Obey the glad ſummons, to Lethe repair, 
Drink deep of the ſtream, and forget all your care. 


Old maids ſhall forget what they wiſh for in vain, 
And young one's the rover they cannot regain ; 
The rake ſhall forget how laſt night he was cloy'd, 
And Chloe again be with paſhon enjoy'd. 

Obey then the ſummons, to Lethe repair, 
And drink an oblivion to trouble and care. 


The wife, at one draught, may forget ail her wants, 
Or drench her fond fool, to forget her gallants ; 
The troubled in mind ſhall go chearful away, 
And yeſterday's wretch be quite happy to day. 
Obey then the ſummons, to Lethe repair, 
Drink deep of the ſtream, and torget all your care. 


SEEEEESEEEESESEEEEE EEE EEE SE 


The Tempeſt. 


EASF. rude Boreas, bluſt'ring railer, 
Lit” ye landmen all to me; 
Me fs-mates, hear a brother ſailor 
Sing the dangers of the ſca. 


n 
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From bounding billows, firſt in motion, 
When the diſtant whirlwinds riſe, 

To the tempeſt-troubled ocean, 
\V hen the ſeas contend with ſkies. 


Hark! the boatſwain hoarſely bawling, 
By top-ſail ſhects and hallyards ſtand; 
Down top-gallants, quick. be hawling, 
Down your fſtay-ſails, hand, boys, hand. 
Now it freſhens, ſet the braces, 
The lee top ſail ſheets let go; 
Luff, boys, luß, don't make wry faces, 
Up your top tails nimbly clew. 


Now all you on down- beds fporting. 
Fondly lock*d *twixt heauty's arms, 
Freſh enjoyment, wanton courting, 
Safe from all but love's alarms. 
Around us roars the tempeſt louder ; 
Think what fears our minds enthral: 
Harder yet, it yet blows harder, 
Now agun the boatſwain's call. 


The topſail-yards point to the wind, boys, 
Sce all clear to reef each courſe; 

Let the fore-ſheet go. don't mind, boys, 
Tho' the weather ſhou'd be worſe. 

Fore and aft the ſpritfail-yard get, 
Recf the mizzen, ſee all clear; 

Hands up, each preventure brace ſet, 
Man the fore-yard; cheer, lads, cheer. 


Now the dreadfal thunder's roaring ! 
Peals on peals conterdinrg claſh ! 

On our heads herce rain falls pouring, 
In our eyes blue lightnings flaſh. 

One wide water all around us, 
All above but one black fy ! 

Diff' rent deaths at once ſurround us. 
Hark ! what means yon &dr-adful cry 


The foremaſt's gone, cries ev'ry tongue out, 
O' er the tce, twelve feet *bove deck! 

A late beneath the cheſtree's ſprung out 
Call all hands to clear the wreck. 
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2 the laniards cut to pieces, 

ome, my hearts, be ſtout and bold; 

Plumb the well, the leak increaſes, 
Four feet water's in the hold! 


While o'er the ſhip the wild waves beating, 
We for wives and children mourn : 
Alas! from hence there's no retreating, 
Alas! to them there's no return ! 
Still the leak is gaining on us, 
Both chain pumps are choak'd below; 
Heav'n have mercy here upon us! 
Only He can fave us now. 


On the lee- beam is the land, boys, 
Let the guns o'er board be thrown; 
To the pumps come ev'ry hand, boys, 
Sce ! her mizzen maſt is gone. 
The leak we've found, it cannot pour faſt, 
We've lighten'd her a-foot or more; 
Then up and rig a jury fore-maſt, 
She's tight, ſhe's tight, boys, wear off ſhore. 


Now, once more, on joys we're thinking, 
Since kind Fortune fav'd our lives; 

Come, the cann, boys, let's be drinking 
To our ſweet- hearts and our wives. 

Fill it up, about ſhip wheel it; 
Cloſe to lips the brimmer join. 

Where's the tempeſt now? who feels it? 
None ;—our danger's drown'd in wine. 


CCC 
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IN e'er I'm in love, it ſhall be with a laſs 
As ſweet as the morn-dew that ligs on the graſs : 

Her cheeks maun be ruddy, her een maun be bright, 
Like ſtars in the ſky on a cauld froſty night. 

Oh! cou'd l but ken fic a laſſie as this, 

Oh!] cou'd I but ken fic a laſhe as this, 

I'd freely gang to her, 
Careſs her, and woo her, 
At once take up heart, and ſolicit a kiſs, 
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My daddy wad ha'e me to marry wi' Bell, 
But, wha wad ha'e ane that he canna like well? 
What, tho' ſhe has meikle, ſhe's bleary and auld, 
Camſtarie, and ſaucy, and a terrible ſcauld. 
Oh! gin I get fic a vixen as this, 
Oh! gin I get fic a vixen as this, 
I'd whap her, and ſtrap her, 
And bang her, and flap her, 
The devil for me ſhou'd ſolicit a kiſs. 


There's Maggy wad fain lug me into the chain, 
She ſpiers ſriſky at me, but blinks it in vain: 
the tiows that iN ha'e her—but, faith, I think no, 
For Willy did for her a long while avo. 
Oh! gin I get fic a wanton as this, 
Oh ! gin I get fic a wanton as this, 
She'd horn me, and ſcorn me, 
And hugely adorn me, 
And, cer ſhe kiſs*d me, gi' another a kiſs. 


But find me a laſſie, that's youthſu' and gay, 
As blithe as a ſtarling, as pleaſant as May; 
Wha's free from a' wrangling, and jangling, and ſtrife, 
And I'll tak her, and mak? her my ain thing for liſc. 
Oh! gin Iget fic a laſſie as this, 
Oh! gin I get lic a laſſie as this, 
I'll kiſs her and preſs her, 
Freſerve and careſs her, 
And think myſelf greater than Jove is in biils, 


Pitcathly Well. 


CYNE morning as I walk'd, 
In gay time of the year, 
When ſporting nymphs do friſk about, 
To drink the water clear. | 
Amongſt the reſt, 1 ſpy'd a nymph, 
Whoſe beauty did excel, | 
The crowd of nymphs that now reſort 
The fam'd Pitcathly well. 
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With dying looks I view'd her, 
And could not ſhun, but ſay, 
Pray, make me your phyſician. 
She, bluſhing, ſaid me, Nay. 
I aſk'd at her to take a walk, 
She fear'd we would be ſeen. 
We'll take a walk in woods or groves, 
Or in Pitcathly green. 


In firiving much, at laſt 
Kind Nature took my part: 


We walk'd by Neptune's pleaſant ſtreams 


Till I won Jeany's heart, 

Were I ſole monarch of the globe, 
I'd give it all to thee; 

Fer, of all the maids about the well, 
My Jeany bears the gree. 


When I come home at noon, 
Refreſh'd with country air, 

Each courts his miſtreſs up and down, 
And I my Jeany fair. 

We danc'd right kind upon the green, 
And all fing merrily, 

Pitcathly well invites you all, 
Come here, good company. 


When I go home at night, 
With love and care oppreſt, 
My Jeany's image ſtill preſents, 
And robs me of my reſt. 

I dream of her, my ſoul's delight, 
Whoſe air, and graceful mien, 
Makes her envy'd by all the nymphs 

lu our Pitcathly green. 


O were I but ſo bleſt, 
As freely call thee mine, 

1d treat thee, in my father's houſe, 
With country cheer that's fine. 

And, if there be no down-beds, 
l' chuſe a place unſeen, 

Where the young ſwains do often ſhap- 
Their nymphs a gown of green. 


S O N GS. 
SONG, by a Lady. 


A now my bloom comes on apace, 
The ſwains begin to teaze me 3 
But two, who claim the foremoſt place, 
Try different ways to pleaſe me. 
To judge aright, and chuie the beſt, 
Is not ſo ſoon decided; 
When both their merits are expreſt, 
may be leſs divided. 


Palemon's fl;cks unnumber'd ftray, 
He's rich beyond all meaſure; 

Wou'd I but ſmile, be kind and gay, 
He'd give me all his treaſure : 

But then, our years ſo diſagree— 
So much, as | remember, 

It is but May, I'm ſure, with me, 
With him it is December. 


Can I, who ſcarcely am in bloom, 

' Let froſt and ſnow be ſuing * 

"T would ſpoil each rip*ning joy to come, 
Bring every charm to ruin, 

For Ireſs and ſhow, to touch my pride, 
My little heart is panting ; 

But then—there's ſomething elſe beſide, 
1 ſoon ſhould find was wanting. 


Then Colin thou my heart ſhalt gain, 
For thou wilt ne'er deceive me; 

Aud grey-hair'd wealth ſhall plead i in vain, 
For thou has moſt to give me. 

My fancy paints thee full of charms, 
Thou looks fo young and tender, 

Love beats his new and fond alarms, 
To thee I now ſurrender, 


bt ppppy rp pppipipipopi ibid dd 
| The Way to keep Him. 


E fair, who ſhine thro? Britain's iſle, 
And triumph o'er the heart, 
For once, attentive be a while 
To what I ſhall impart. 
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Would you obtain the youth you love, 
The precepts of a friend appreve, 
And learn the way to keep him, 


As foon as Nature has decreed 
The bloom of ctghteca years, 
And Iſabel from ſchool is freed, 
Then beauty's force appears; 
The youthful blood begins to flow, 
She hopes for man, ant tongs to know 
The tureſt way to keep him. 


When firit the pleaſing pain is ſelt 
Within the lover's Ereatt, 

And you, by frange perſuaſion melt, 
Each wiſhing to be bleſt, 

Pe not too bold, nor yet too coy, 

With pradence lure the happy boy, 
And that's the way to keep him. 


At court, -t ball, at park, or play, 
Aſſume a modeft pride; 

And, left your tongue vour mind betray, 
In fewer words confide : 

Tue maid, who thinks to gain a mate 

By giddy chat, will find, too late, 
I hat's not the way to keep him. 


in dreſung never the hours kill, 
Tnat bane to all the ſex; 

Nor let the arts of dear Spadille 
Your mnocence perplex. 

Be always decent as a bride, 

By virtuous rules your reaſon guide, 
For that's the way to keep him. 


And when the nuptial knot is faſt, 
And both its bleſſings ſhare, 
To make thoſe joys for ever laſt, 
Of jealouſy beware. 
His love with kind compliance meet, 
Let conſtancy the work complete, 
And you'll be ſure to keep him. 


S © N- & 5. 
The Choice. By a Lady. 


Man that's neither high nor low, 
In party or in ſtature; 

A rake, a rattle, or a beau, 

And unuſed to flatter. 
Let him not be a learned fool, 

Who nods o'er muſty books ; 
Who eats, and drinks, and lives by rule, 

And weighs our words and looks. 


Let him be eaſy, free, and gay, 
Of dancing never tir'd ; 

Have ſomething always ſmart to ſay, 
Yet filent when requir'd. 

Let him be rich, not covetous, 
Nor gen'rous to exceſs, 

Willing that I ſhould keep the purſe, 
And pleaſe myſelf in dreſs. 


A little courage let him have, 
From inſults to prote& me, 

Provided he is not ſo brave 
As c' er to contradict me. 

Ten thouſand pounds a- year I like, 
But if ſo much can't be, 

You ſeven from the ten may ſtrike, 
1'il be content with three. 


His face, no matter, if *tis plain, 
But let it not be fair : 
The man is ſure my heart to gain, 
Who can with this compare. 
And, if ſome Lord ſhou'd chance t' agree 
With this above deſcription, 
Tho' 'm not fond of quality, 
It ſhall be no objection. 


S 42 
Favourite SONG, by Miſs H. 


Aidens, let your lovers languifſn, 
if you'd have them conſtant prove: 
Doubts, and fears, and fighs, and anguith, 
Are the chains that faſten love, 
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- With voice, melodious as a thruih, 
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Jocky woo? 1, and I conſented, 
Soon as cer | heard his tale; 
He, with cot queſt quite contented, 
Boaſting, rov'd around the vale. 
Maidens, let your lovers, &c. 


Now he doats on ſcornful Molly, 

Who rejects bim with diſdain ; 

Love's a ſtrange bewitching folly, 
Never pleas'd without ſome pain. 
Maidens, let your lovers, Sc. 


=. WV 
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Charming Nancy. Ny à Scotſman in London. 


= AS underneath a Mav-blown bluſh, 
Where vi'lets blow and tweet primroſes, 


Young Johnny ſung, collecting poſes. 
This to the breaſt muſt be convey'd 
Gf her who is my dearett fancy, 
My tender, bluſhing, blooming maid, 
My ſmiling, mild, good natur'd Nancy. 


I know that ſome my youth will jcer, 
And call me willeſs, oaf, or Sawny ; 
But 1, from conſtant heart, declare, 
I none will wed except my Nanny. 
I neither envy pomp nor dreſs, 
Nor conqueſt gain o' er hearts ſo many; 
The ſtudy of my life to bleſs, 
Is to pleaſe my dear, my grateful Nanny. 


How much unlike's my fair to thoſe, 
Whoſe wanton charms are free to any ; 
Fd give the world cou'd 1 diſcloſe 
The fifteenth part the worth of Nanny. 
Let bucks and bloods, in burnt champaign, 
Carouſe with Charlotte, Poll, and Fanny», 
Their arts and ſmiles are all in vain, 
For I'll have none except my Nanny. 
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The Gipſey. 
A® thro' the green meadow I chanced to paſs, 
A gipſey fat under a ſhade, 
Who told me, She ſaw by the lines of my face, 
That my doom was to die an old maid. 


Her prophecy fil'd me with grief and diſmay, 
And pierc'd my poor heart to the quick, 

Becauſe I'd oft heard my grandmother ſay, 
That gipfies do deal with Old Nick. 


For farther advice to the Curate I went, 
And told him my caſe, in a fright ; | 
Says he, Pretty maid, be content for a while, 
And I'll alter the caſe before night. 


O then he began with ſuch force and ſuch fire, 
And with arguments ſo very ſtrong, 

That, believe me, ye maids, the devil is a liar; 
And ſo, there's an end of my ſong. 
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The Maid of the Mill. 


TTEND all ye ſhepherds and nymphs to my lay, 
And learn from my tale to go wiſer away. 

A damfel once dwelt at the foot of a hill, 

Well known by the name of, the maid of the mill. 


The Lord of the village beheld the ſweet maid ; 
Fach art to ſubdue her was preſently laid: 
With gold he endeavour'd to tempt her to ill, 
But nvught could prevail with the maid of the mill. 


Young Johnny addreſs'd her with hope, and with fear; 
I1is heart was right honeſt, his love was ſincere : 

With rapture, each moment, his boſom would ſhrill, 

Whene'er he beheld the dear maid of the mill. 


His paſhon was founded in honour and truth; 
The nymph read his heart, and of courſe lov'd the youth, 
At church little Jenny ſoon anſwer'd—1 will 
His Lordſhip was baulk'd of the maid of the mill. 


What happineſs waits on the chaſte nuptial pair ! 
Content !—They are ſtrangers to ſorrow and care : 
The flame they firſt rais*d in each other burns ſtill, 
And Johnny is bleſt with (ke maid of the mill, 
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The Jolly Miller. 


HERE was a jolly miller once, 

Liv'd on the river Dee; 

He work'd and ſung from morn till night, | 
No lark more blithe than he: 

And this the burden of his ſong 

And ever us'd to be, \ 

I care for nobody, no, not I, 

If nobody cares for me. 


A noble lord, that liv'd hard by, 

Sent for this miller one day, 

And aſk'd him various queſtions, 

And amongſt the reſt did fav, 

How comes it miller, that ev'ry day 
You fing with merry glee? 

Quoth Ralph, I care for nobody, 

If nobody cares for me. 


Are you always thus contented ? 

To him the lord did ſay, 

Ay, that I am, more happy, quoth Ralph, 
Than folks that live more gay: 

No worldly cares diſturb my breaſt, 

My wife and 1 agree; 

I care for nobody, &c. 


The reaſon of your happineſs 

I would be glad to know. 

2 Ralph, I'll tell your Lordſhip 
art of it before you go; 

1 pay my rent at quarter-day, 

My mind is ever free ; 

I care for nobody, Cc. 


Thrice happy thon, who thus content 
Can ever merry be; 

My whole eſtate 1'd freely give, 

To b* as content as thee. 
Ralph, ſmiling, ſhook his head, and ſaid, 
My Lord, that cannot be, 

Your Lordlhip cares for ſomebody, 

And ſomebody cares for thee. 


— 
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How can you ſay ſo, good miller? 


I pray thee tell to me, 

And if you rightly me inſtru, 
Ten thouſand that be your fee : 

This ſum Il give, as ſure's I live, 
Immediately unto thee, 

When I can ſay, oh! happy day! 
I care for no body. 


Quoth Ralph, Your Lordſhip mnſt refrain 
here flattering knas:s refort. 

(God bleſs our gracious Ning and Queen) 
mean that place, the court. 

Lenve pomp and pageantry atide, 
Be from ambition free : 

And then your Lordſhip ſoon may fing, 
I care for no body. 


; Apron, Deary. 


ol Ke + early in a morning, a morning of May, 
A ſoldier and a laſſie was walking aſtray, 
Cloſe down in yon meadow, yon meadow brow, 
I heard the laſs cry, My apron now. 
My apron, deary, my apron now, 
My belly bears up my apron now : 
But I, being a young thing, was eaſy to woo, 
Which makes me cry out, My apron now. 


O had I ta'en counſel of father or mother, 
Or had I adviſed with fiſter or brother, 
But Il, being a young thing, and eaſy to woo, 
It makes me cry out, My apron now. 

My apron, deary, Co. 


Your apron, deary, I muſt confeſs, 


Seems ſomething the ſhorter, tho' naithing the leſs: 
Then had your tongue, deary, and I will prove true, 
And nae mair cry out, Your apron now. 
Your apron, deary, &c.—— Your belly, &c. 
Then had your tongue, Ce. 
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Same Tune. 


M* ſheep I neglected, I loſt my ſheephook, 
And all the gay haunts of my youth I forſook ; 


bl 


No more for Amynta freſh garlands I wove, 

For ambition, 1 ſaid, would ſoon cure me of love. 
O what had my youth with ambition to do? 
Why left I Amvnta? why broke 1 my vow ? 
O give me my ſheep, and my ſheephook reſtore, 
I'll wander from love and Amynta no more. 


Through regions remote in vain do I rove, 
And bid the wide ocean fecure me from love: 
O fool! to imagine that ought can ſubdue 
A love ſo well founded, a paſſion ſo true. 

O what had my youth, &c. 


Alas! *tis too late at thy fate to repine, 
Poor ſhepherd! Amynta no more can be thine : 
Thy tears are all fruitleſs, thy wiſhes are vain, 
The moments neglected return not again. 

O what had my youth, &c. 


Braes of Ballenden. 


Eneath a green ſhade, a lovely young ſwain 

One ev'ning reclin'd to diſcover his pain; 
So ſad, yet ſo ſweetly, be warbl'd his woe, 
The wind ceas'd to breathe, and the fountains to flow; 
Rude winds with compaſſion, could hear him complain, 
Yet Chloe, leſs gentle, was deaf to his ſtrain, 


How happy, he cry'd, my moments once flew, 
F'er C:ioe's bright charms firſt flaſh'd in my view; 


B 


Thoſe eyes then, with pleaſure, the dawn could ſurvey, 


Nor ſmil'd the fair morning more cheerful than they: 
Now ſcenes of diftreſs pleaſe only my fight, 
I'm tortur*®d in pleaſure, and languiſh in light. 


Thro' changes, in vain, relief I purſue, 

Al}, all but conſpire my griefs to renew; 

From ſunſhine to zephyrs and ſhades we repair, 
To ſunſhine we fly from too piercing an air: 
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But love's ardent fever burns always the ſame, 
No winter can cool it, no ſummer inflame. 


But fee the pale moon, all clouded, retires, 
The breezes grow cool, not Strephon's deſires : 
] fly from the dangers of tempeſt and wind, 

Yet nouriſh the madneſs that preys on my mind. 
Ah, wretch ! how can life be worthy thy care? 
1o lengthen its moments, but lengthens deſpair. 


RE RENE ARA RATTLE ANAL 
The Milk-Maid. 


6 home with my milk the young *ſquire I met, 
Says, Polly, Love, ſet down your pails, 

have long been a kiſs or two, child, in your debt, 
If I pay you, vou muſt not tell tales. 


To oblige him, and *cauſe that I would not be croſs, . 
I preſently quitted my pails ; 

He pull'd me down gently on a bed of green moſs, 
And kiſs'd mel ſhould not tell tales. 


I trove to get up, but he till kept me down; 
I begg*d to go home with my pails : 

He vow'd, to ſuch a pitch his fond paſſion was grown 
He'd wed—but J muſt not tell tales. | 


So gently he wood, and ſo warmly he preſt, 
That 1 little more thought of my pails, 
Till beyond all eſcaping, I found him poſſeſt 
Of my heart—but I muſt not tell tales. 


He ſolemnly ſwore that he'd make me his wife, 
And eaſe me of carrying pails; 

If he don't, why, as ſure as a muſcle has life, 
If I'm filent, there is one will tel tales. 


THAIS SSSI 
Friendſhip and Wine. By Mr Gilſon. 


LV the grave, and the gay, enjoy life how they may, 
My pleaſures their pleaſures ſurpaſs; 

Go the world well or ill, 'tis the ſame with, me ſtill, 
If I have but my friend and my glaſs. 
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The lover may ſigh, the courtier may lye, 
And Croeſus his treaſure amaſs; 

All the joys are but vain, that are blended with pain; 
So I'll ſtand by my friend and my glaſs. 


New life wine infpires, and creates new defires, 
And oft wins the lover his laſs, 


Or his courage prepares to diſdain the nymph's airs ; 
So Il ſtand by my friend and my glaſs. y 


The earth fucks the rain, the ſun draws the main, 
With the earth we are all in a claſs; 

Then enliven the clay, let us live while we may, 
And I'll ſtand by my friend and my glaſs. 


"Tis friendſhip and wine only life can refine : 
We care not whate'er comes to paſs 


With courtiers or great men, there's none of us ſtateſmen : 


Come Here's to our friend and our glaſs. 


eee 


Through the Wood, Laſſie. 


O Nelly ! no longer thy Sandy now mourn, 
| Let muſic and pleaſure abound without meaſure, 
Let muſic and pleaſure, c. 

O'er hillocks, or mountains, or low in the burn, 

Or, throw the wood, laſhe, until thou return. 
Throw the wood, laſſie, throw the wood, laſſic, 
Through the weod, through the wood, 

Through the wood, laſſie; 
O'er hillocks, o'er mountains, Cc. 


Since I have beeen abſent from thee, my dear Nell, 

No content, no delight, have I known day or night ; 

The murmuring ſtream, and the hill's echo, tell 

How throw the wood, laſſie, I breath'd my ſad knell. 
Throw the wood, Oc. 


And now to all ſorrow [I'll bid full adieu, 

And, with joy, like a dove, I'll return to my love: 

The maxim of loving in truth let us know, 

Then throw the wood, laffie, we'll bonnily go. 
Throw the wood, Oc. | 


0 
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Come lads, and come laſſes, be blithſome and gay, 
Let your hearts merry be, and both full of glee: 
The Highlands ſhall reign with the joy of the day, 
When throw the wood, happy, we*il dance, fing, and play. 
Throw the wood, &c. 


FFI EET +++ 
The old Woman clothed in Grey, 


A old woman, clothed in grey, 
Had a daughter both charuing and young, 
But ſhe was deluded aftray, 
Rv Roger's falſe flatt- ring tongue, 
With whom The often had been 
Abroad, in the meadows and fields; 
Her belly grew up to her chin, 
Her ſpirits funk down to her hecls. 


At length ſhe began for to puke : 
Her mother, poſſefs'd with a fear, 
She gave her a gentle rebuke, 
And cry'd, Daughter, a word in your ear; 
1 doubt you've been playing the fool, 
Which many call, Hey ding a ding; 
Why did you not follow my rule, 
And tie vour two toes in a ſtring ? 


O mother! your counſel I took, 
But yet I was never the near; 
Ile won my heart with a ſoft look, 
And his words fo enchanted my ear, 
ITnat your precepts I ſoon did forget; 
He on me, and would have his ſcope : 
It is but a folly to fret. 
"Tis done, and it cannot be help'd. 


Then, who is the father of it? 
Come tell me, without more delay; 
For now I am juſt in the fit, 
To go and hear what he will ſay. 
It is Roger, the damſel repiy'd : 
He call'd me his dear pretty bird, 
And faid that 1 ſhould be his bride; 
But he was not fo good as his word. 
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W hat : Roger, that lives at the mill? 
Yes, verily, mother, the ſame. 
What! Roger, that lives at the mill? 
I'll hop to him, though 1 be lame. 
Go fetch me my crutches with ſpeed, 
Ard bring me my ſpectacles too; 
A lecture to him Iwill read, 
Shall ring his ears quite through and through. 


With that ſhe went hopping away, 

And went to young Hodge of the mill, 
On whom ſhe her crutches did lav, 

And cry'd, You hae ruin'd my girl, 
By petting her dear maidenhe cad; 

= is tre, you can no way deny; 
Therefore 1 adviſe you to wed, 

And make her as honeſt as J. 


Ihen, what will you give me, quoth Tudge, 
If 1 take ber trom off your tand? 

Will you m ire me the heir of your lodge, 
Your houſes, your money, and land; . 

With every — and plough, | 
With all your cattle and ewes ? 

If ſaid, 1 will make her my ſpouir: 
Speak up, Are you willing or no? 


Then Goody took Hodge by the hand, 
Let it be for to have and to hold; 
Iwill make you the heir of me lodge, 
My houſes, my filver, and guld, 

Male her but your honorred wife, 
And you ſhall be lord of my ſtore, 
Whenc*er I ſurrender my life, 
In caſe it was forty times more. 


The bargain was preſently ſtruck, 

They wedded ;—and thi; being donc, 
The od woman wifli'd them goa luck, 

Being proud of a daughter and fon. 
Then, hey for a Fir! or boy; 

Young Peg lock'd as big as a ducheſe 
The old woman caper'd ſor joy, 

And danc'd them a iigg in her crutche: 


r 
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The ſwimming Lady. 


T1 four-and-twentieth day of Mar. 
Of all days in the year, 
A virgin lady, freſh and gay, 
Did privately appear; 
Tus at a ſecret piice, which ſhe 
Had fingled ont, the rather, 
"Cauſe ſhe was fure ſhe was ircure, 
And did intend to bathe her. 


A purple mantle, fring'd with gold, 
Did her iviry hands unpin: 

It would have made a coward vold, 
Or tempt'd a ſaint to fin. 

Je turn'd around, and look'd about, 
Quoth ſhe, I hope I'm fate ; 

And then her roſy petticoat 
She preſently put ot. 


Into the fluent ſtream the leap'd, 
Which look'd like chryſtal glaſs : 

The fiſhes from all quarters came, 
To ice what angel! 't was. 

She turi.*d upon her back to ſwim, 
And fo ditplay*d her banner, 


That 'twould have tempted any man 


For to have leap'd upon her. 


']' was at the river's diamond head, 
With pear! and ſapphire crowu'd; 

Her legs did ſhove, her hands did move, 
Her body did rebound. 

(She that could quaff the juice of joy, 
Fair Venus, quzen of love, 

With Mars did never in .org ways, 
Or pleaſant motions, move.) 


A lad. that had her lover been, 
And could obtain no grace, 
For all her prying, lay unicen, 
Hid in a fecret place. 
He, that had often been repuls'd 
\\ henc'er he came to woo her, 
Pall d off his cloaths, and furiouſly 
le rau, and leap'd unto ber. 
F 2 
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She ſqutek'd and ery'd, and down the di- &. 
He fetch' d her up again 
Ind brought her o'er \ ito the thore ; 
And then, and then. and then 
As Alam Cid old Eve enjoy 
You may g guets what ' mean: 
Becauſe ſhe all uncover'd lav, 
He cover'd ker again. 


With weeping eres, the fighs and cries, 
Alas! | am undone, 

I: vou do fail to marry we, 
Ere the next morning th, 

He anſwer d her, I' nevs 
Out of thy night tell thts; ; 

We'll both ſtrike hands in weadiock-bande., 
Marry=—arc Gt again. 
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Lament for General Wolfs. 


RITONS, loyal and bold, 
Who would never be controll'd 
By the French. See the braveit of his (cr, 
Pritith \\o'fr, ſtout and good, 
\lake the rivers run with blood, 
At the glorious congueſt of Quebec. 


Brave Wolf was our commander, 
Montcalm was their defender, 
Their numbers 614 us forely difmay : 
But brave Wolir, flout and bold, 
He would never be controll'd, 
And his laſt dying words was, i{uzza 


Cont ented | gie, 
Fines we "Ye Enit, 4 the V;CLOrY, 
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Let mv toul depart in pe. u, 
* the wers tor ever gab, 
Since my lite for {wr Britain is A 
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The Highlanders, in hot blood, 
And Sailors. ftont and rude, 
Like madmen did claſh them away: 
hen the French began to run, 
Wie advanced on their ground ; 
But our grief was for Wolfe—Oh that day! 


Then the city it ſurrender'd. 
The gates ſtraight we enter; 
Our ſhips in the harbour lay thick. 
\\e thanked the Mott High 
t or this ſignal victory, 
At the glorious conqueſt of Quebec. 


PPP 
Highland King. 


E. Muſes nine, O lend your aid, 
Inſpire a tender baſhful maid, 
| That's lately yielded up her heart, 
j A conqueſt to Love's pow'rful dart; 
And now would fain attempt to fing, 
Tae praites of my Highland King. 


j Jamie, the pride of all the green, 

Is juſt my age. een gay fifteen : 

When firſt 1 ſaw him, 'twas the day 
That uſhers in the ſprightly May ; 
When firſt I telt Love's pow'rful ſting, 
And figh'd for my dear kiighland King. 


With him for beauty, ſhape, and air, 
No other thepherd can compare; 
Good-nature, honefty, and truth, 
Adorn the dear, the matchleſs youth : 
And graces, more than I can fing, 
Bedeck my charming Highland King. 


Would once the deareſt boy but ſay, 
*Tis you I love; come, come away, 
Unto the kirk, my Love, let's hy; 

Ye Gods, in rapture I'd comply : 
And 1 ſhould then have cauſe to fing 
Tlle prailes of my Highland King, 
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The Choice of a Wife. 
N city, town, and village, my fancy oft hath rov'd, 
A Phillis ard a Cliloc 1 eviry where hare lov'd ; 
But, tir-d with var.icty, to marriage I'm inclin'd, 
Would Fortune only grant me a partner to my mind, 
Then i'd go no mere a roving, 
But, conftant as the dove, 
My time I'd paſs, with ſuch a laſs, 
In harmony and love. 
Tien 1*'d go no more a roving. 


I] care not for compicxion, be the black, brown or fair, 
If fhe has but difcretion, and meaning in her air; 
Her ſhape 1 would have gracsful, to pride and folly blind, 


To mind the one thing ncedful, to cultivate her mind. 


Thea I'd go no more a roving, Cc. 


An animited form, where ſenſe and ſweetneſs move, 
And innocence, refining the tendernefs of love; 
rom feolding, and from ſcandal, I'd have hertongue be free, 
And aiways neat and clean keep hericir and family. 

Then I'd go no more a roving, Ce. 


* 


I'd have a juſt decorum in all her aꝗdions ſhine, 

Vith a temper condsteending to ſuit berſelf and mine; 
(Cf 1 cheerful difpotition, with humour free and gav, 
Aud ſometimes with a ſong for to paſs an hour away. 

Tl. eu 1'd go no more a rovinz, Cc. 


Ft ſha'l not be my ſtudy to court a leaden purſe, 
Altho?, with that ingredient, the will not be the worſe ; 
Let modcfty reſerve be her property and choice, 
Not over ond to cloy, and vet not over nice. 

Then I'd go no more a roving, Cc. 


To hcighten my affection, and double all my ſov, 

A profpe& 1 would have of a lovely. girl or boy; 

And out of what | have, for *tts what T would allow, 

would charitihle have ber, and hofpitable tou. 
Then l'd go no more a roving, Sc. 


This granted, I would freely my liberty reſign, 
She ſhould give me her heart and hand, and I would give 
her wine: : 
A monarch on his throne then unenvy*d ſhonld be, 
For home woun'd be a Paradiſe with ſuch a girl as ſh< 
Then l'd go no mere a roving, Sc. 
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The Choice of a Huſband. 


Same Tune. 


8 honour has attended upon the marry'd ſtate, 
And from the torch of Hymen our happineſs we date; 
If c'er the Fates ordain it that I ſhould be a wife, 
Ihe picture 1 will draw of the partner of my life. 
Then I'd live no longer ſingle, 
Could but my influence 
A conqueft gain o'er ſuch a ſwarm, 
Endu'd with manly ſenſe. 
Then I'd live no longer fingle. 


The fop, the beau, the fribble, could ne'er my fancy take, 
Nor yet did 4 admire the rattle-headed rake ; 
But, to guard himſelf from inſult, I'd have him bold and 
brave, 
To wink at little foibles that I may chance to hare. 
Then I'd live no longer ſingle, Ce. 


His perſon in proportion, more robuſt than fine, 
A ſort of caſy carelaſſneſs, deportment to incline : 
And aftablv, and candidly, ſhare all my jeys and cares, 
And give me my prerogative in family affairs. 
Then I'd live no longer ſingle, Cc. 


His converſation fraught with endearing ſentiments, 
Free from the pedant ftiffncts. or rude impertinence ; 
In all his lawful dealings let honour ſtill prefice, 
Frugal in economy, let prudence be his guide. 

Then l'd live no longer ſingle, Cc. 


Illis principles untainted, his morals juſt and ſonnd, 

And one in whom the dictates of honeſty i3 found; 

value not the glaring of wealth and pigeantry, 

But plac*d above neceitity is juſt enough for me. 
Then I'd live no longer fingle, Sc. 


Cou'! you but recommend me to ſuch a ſwain as this, 

1 think myſelf arriv'd at the ſummit of all blits ; 

Ant for his healh and welfare for ever | would pray, 

And think myſelf in duty bound to love and to oben 
Then l'd live no longer fingle, Cc. 
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Highland Lad. 


D²eo y by yon ſhady grove, one day I chanc'd to rove- 
To paſs the dull hours away: 

Beneath a myrtle ſhade 1 ſpy'd a lovely maid, 

On her ſpinnet ſhe ſweetly did play. 

To yield me more delight, this charming lady bright, 
In concert ſhe ſung very ſad, 

Unhappy maid am I, that ſure of love muſt die, 

For my bonny bonny Highland Lad. 


I drew a little near, the better for to hear, 

And this charming creature ſung on, 

My Love has croſs'd the fea, alas! he's gone from me, 
This charming comely young man; 

His lovely air and mein, may well deſerve a queen, 
Altho' that his fortune is bad; 

But yet I hope to ſee my Love before I die, 

Oh! my bunny bonny Highland Lad. 


Ye Fates, that rule above, preſerve the man I love, 
And keep him fecure from all harms ; 

Guardian angels too attend, my Love for to defend, 
And return him fafe to my arms. 

Tf in battle he is ſlain, all pleaſure Pl diſdain, 

I'll rove quite diſtracted and mad; 

There's none to eaſe my care, the loſs I cannct bear 
Of my bonny bonny Highland Lad. 


Firſt when my Love I'd ſeen, one day in Aberdeen, 
My ſenſes were raviſhed quite ; 


He's my only joy and delight ; 

I near unto him drew. his bonnet it was blue, 
He was dreſs'd in his tartans and plaid ; 

A captive I became. and thinks it is no ſhame, 
For my bonny bonny Highland Lad. 


Oh ! if 1 knew but where to find my deareſt dear 
I would range the wide world all o'er ; | 
To fea I would repair, dreſſed in man's attire, 
To find out the youth I adore. 
Thro' lonely woods FI ſtray, and flow'ry meadows gay, 
I will leave my mammy and dad, 
And never will return, but always figh and mourn 
For my bunny bouny Highland Lad. 


He was proper, ſtraight, and tall, the comlieſt of them all, 
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Auld Sir Simon the King. 


OUE Hay kiſſing's a fin, 
But 1 ſay that winna ſtand; 
It is a moſt innocent thing, 


And allow'd by the laws of the land. 


It it were a tranſgreſſion, 
The miniſters it would reprove, 
Bat they, their elders and ſeſnon, 
Can do it as well as the lave. 


its lang fince it came in ſaſhion, 
I'm ſure it will never be done, 

As lang as there is in the nation 
A lad, laſs, wife, or a lown. 


What can I ſay more to comment it, 
Tho* | thould ſpeak all my life? 
Yet this Iwill fay in the end o't, 
Let ev*ry man kiſs his ain wife. 


Let him kiſs her, clap ber, and dawt her, 
And gi'e her benevolence due; 

And that will a thrifty wife make her, 
And fac I'll bid farewel to you. 
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Banks of Forth. 


WARE, my Love with genial ray, 
The ſun returning gilds the day; 

Awake, the balmy zephyr blows, 
The hawthorn blooms, the daiſte glows, 
The trees regain their verdant pride, 
The turtle wooes his tender bride, 
To love each war bler tunes the ſong, 
And Forth, in dimples, glides along. 


O more than blooming daiſies fair! 

More fragrant than the vernal air ! 

More gentle than the turtle dove, 

Or hrcams that murmur thro! the grove ! 
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Bethink thee all is on the wing, 

Theſe pleaſures wait on waſting ſpring; 
Then come, the trantient bliſs enjoy; 
Nor fear what fleets ſo taſt will cloy. 


Same Tune. 
Y E ſylvan pow*rs that rule the plain, 


here ſweetly-winding Fortha glices, 
Conduct me to theſe banks again, 

Since there my charming Moily hides, 
Theſe banks that breathe their vernal ſweets, 
Where ev'ry ſmiling beauty meets; 

Where Molly's charms adorn the plain, 
And chear the heart of cv'ry ſwain. 


Thrice happy were the golden days, 
When I, amidſt the rural throng, 

On Fortha's meadows breath'd my lays, 
And Molly's charms were all my ſong. 

While ſhe was preſent all were gay, 

No ſorrow did our mirth allay : 

We ſung of pleaſure, ſung of love, 

And muſic breath'd in ev'ry grove. 


O then was the happieſt ſwain ! 

No adverſe fortune marr'd my joy; 
The ſhepherds ligh'd for her in vain, 

On me the ſmil'd, to them was coy. 
O'er Fortha's mazy banks we ſtray'd : 
I woeo'd, I lov'd the beautcous maid ; 
The beautcous maid my love return'd, 
And both with equal ardour burn'd. 


Once on the graſſy bank reclin'd, 

Where Forth ran by in murmurs deep, 
It was my happy chance to fine. 

The charming Molly land aflcep : 
My heart then leap'd wich inward bliſs, 
I ſoftly ſtoop'd, and ſtole a kiis; 
She wak'd, the bluch'g, and faintly blam'd, 
Why, Damon, are you not aſham'd? 
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Oft in the thick embow'ring groves, 
Where birds their muſic chirp'd aloud, 
Alternately we {ung our loves, 
And Fortha's fair meanders view'd. 
The meadews wore a gen'ral ſmile. 
Love was our banguet all the while ; 
The lovely proſpect charm'd the eve, 
To where the ocean met the ſky. 
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Ye ſylvan pow're, ye rural gods, 

To whom we iwains our cares impart, 
Reſtore me to theſe bleſt abodes, 

And cate, ok cate! my love-fick heart; 
Thee happy das again reſtore, 
When Moll and i ſhall part no mare; 
When it 11:1 fl theſe longing arms, 
And crown my biits with all her charms. 


. -. 
Bagrie o't. 


JED I think on this warld's pelf, 
And bow little J hae o't to myſelf; 
I fgh when I look on my thread-bare coat, 
And mame fa* the gear and the bagrie o't, 


Johnny was the lad that held the plough, 

But now he has got goud and grar enough; 

1 weel mind the day when he was na' worth a groat, 
And ſhame fa? the gear and the bagrie oft. 


Jenny was the laſs that mncked the byre, 

But now the gors in her filken attire : 

And ſhe was a laſ who wore a plaiding coat, 
And ſhame fa' the gear and the bagric o't. 


Yet a' this ſhall never danton me, 

Sac lang's I keep my frncy tree ; 

While I've but a penny to pay t'other pot, 
May the dl tak the gear and the bagrie oft 
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Birks of Abergeldie. 


Thought it once a loneſome life, 
A loneſome lite, a loneſome life, 

I thought it once a loneſome life, 
To ly ſo lang my lane, jo. | 
But who would not my caſe regret ? | 
Since I am curſed with a mate, 
What once I long'd for, now I hate; | 
I'm quite another man, jo. | 


When I was full out ninetcen years, 


7 ; Out nineteen years, out nincteen years, 
| When | was full cut nineteen years, 
} I held my head fu' high, jo; 


| Then l refolv'd to take a lats, 
| Neꝰ er thought on what would come to paſs. 
| | Nor look*d in matrimony's glaſs, 
| Till headlong down came l, jo. 
. 
| 
F 


Before the fatal marriage day, 
So keen was I, ſo keen was I, 
I reſted neither night nor dav, 
But wander*d up and down, jo. 
To pleaſe her I took meikle care, 
Ane would hae thought I ſought nae mair 
» In the wide warld to my ſhare, 
But her wrapt in her gown, jo. 


| 
| l My own ſmall ſtock did ſcarce defray, | 
| Did ſcarce defray, did ſcarce defray, 
ö | My own ſmall ſtock did ſcarce defray 
Half of the marriage charge, jo; 
For things belonging to a houſe, 
| I gave till 1 ne*er left a ſouce ; 
O but I'm turned wond'rous douſe, 
| And filler's nae fae large, jo. 
| 


Her father, and her friends likewiſe, 
Her friends likewiſe, her friends likewiſe, 
Did hold her out for ſuch a prize, 
| thought nac labour loſt, jo. 
| J dreſs'd myſelf from neck to heel, 
And all was for a gilded pill; 
| Now I would wiſh the meikle de'il 
Had her, and pay the coſt, jo. 
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Her father ſent a ſhip to ſea, 

A ſhip to ſea, a ſhip to ſea, 
When it returns, quoth he to me, 

I'll pay you ilka plack, jo. 
The ſervants grumble, goodwife raves, 
\When hungry ſtomach ſore them cravecr, 
Now I am told by the old knave, 

The ſhip will ne'er come back. jo. 


Alack-a-dav ! what will I do? 

What will I do? what will 1 do? 
Alnck-a-Cay | what will I do? 

The honey-month is done, jo. 
My glitt'ring gold is all turn'd drof:, 
And filler ſcarcely will be brafs. 
I've nothing but a bonny laſ-, 

And ſhe's quite out of tune, jo. 


Yet the lays all the blame on me, 
The blame on me, the blame on me; 
Savs, I brought her to miſery, | 
This is a weary life, jo. 
I'd run to the wide warld's end, 
If I cou'd leave but her behind : 
I'm out of hopes ſhe*ll ever mend, 
She's prov'd a very wife, jo. 


Now, bachelors, be wiſe in time, 
Be wiſe in time, be wiſe in time; 
Tho' ſhe's calle moceſt, fair, and fre 
And rich in gold and plate, jo; 
Yet ye'll have cauſe to curſe hard Fate, 
If once ſhe catch you in her net, 
Your blazing ſtar will ſoon be f{:t: 
Then look before you leap, jo. 


eee 
The Jolly Beggar. 


There was a jolly beggar, and a begging he was bound, 
And he took up his quarters into a laud' art town. 


And we'll go no more a roving, a roving in the night, 


We'll go no more a roving, boys, let the moon ſhine ne er ſo 
bright; 


And we'll go no more ** 
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He wad neither Iv in barn, nor yet wad he in byre, 
But in ahint the ha? door, or elſe afore the fire. 
And we'll go no more a roving, c. 


The gory bed was made at e'cn,wi' good clean ſtraw and 
ay, 
And in ahint the ha” door, and there the bepgar lay. 
And we'll go no more a roving, 0c. 


Up raiſe the goodman's dochter, and for to bar the door, 
And there ſhe ſaw the beggar ſtandin' i' the floor. 
And we'll go no more a roving, &c. 


He took the laſſie in his arms, and to the bed he ran, 
O hovly ! hooly wi” me, Sir, ye*ll waken our goodman. 
And we?!l go no more a roving, Cc. 


The beggar was a cunnin' loon, and nc'er a word he ſpake, 
Until he got his turn done, ſyne he began to crack. 
And wc*ll go no more a roving, Cc. 


Is there ony dogs into this town? maiden, tell me true. 
And what wad ye do vi* them, my hinny, and my dow? 


And we'll go no more a roving, &c. 


They'll rive a' my mealpocks, and do me meikle wrang. 
O dool for the doing o't! are ye the puor man? 
And we'll go no more a roving, Ec. 


Then ſhe took upthe mealpocks, and flang them o'erthe wa”, 
The de'il gae wr the mealpocks, my maidenhead and a'. 
And cl go no more a roving, Cc. 


I took you for ſome gentleman, at leaſt the laird of Brodie : 
O dool ſur the doing ot ! are you the poor bodic? 
And we'll go no more a roving, Cc. 


Ile took the laſſie in his arms, and gae ber kiſſes three, 
Aud four- and- twenty bhunder mark to pay the nourice- fee. 
And we'll go no more a roving, Cc. 


He took a horn frae his hde, and blew baith loud and ſhrill, 
Aud four- and-twenty belted knights came ſłipping o' er the 
hiil. 
And we'll go more a roving, Cc. 


And he took ont his little knife, loot a' his duddies fa”, 
And he was the braweſt gentleman that was amang them a'. 
Aud wc*!l go no more a roving, &c. 
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The beggar was a cliver loon, and he lap ſhoulder height, 
O ay for hcken quarters as i gat yeſternight. 
And we'll go no more a roving, Cc. 
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The Humble Beggar. 


N Scotland there liv'd a humble beggar, 
He had neither houſe, nor hald, nor hame, 
But he was weel liked by ilka bodie, 
And they gae him ſunkets to rax his wame. 


A niveſow of meal, and handfow of groats, 
A dadd of bannock, or herring brie, 
Gauld parradge, or the lickings of plates, 
Wad make him as blyth as a beggar could be. 


This beggar he was a humble beggar, 
The feint a bit of pride had he, 
He wad a ta'en his a'ms in a bikker, 
Frae gentleman, or poor bodie. 


His wallets ahint and afore did hang, 

In as good order as wallets could be : 
A lang kail-gooly hang down by his tide, 
And a meikle nowt-horn to rout on had he, 


It happen'd ill, it happen'd warſe, 
It happen'd fac that he did die: 
And wha do ye think was at his late-wake, 
But lads and laſſes of a high degree. 


Some were blyth, and ſome were ſad, 
And ſome they play'd at Blind Harrie : 
But ſuddenly up-ſtarted the auld carle, 
I. redd ye, good folks, tak tent o' me. 


Up gat Kate that ſat i' the nook, 
Vow kimmer, and how do ye ? 
Up he gat, and ca'd her limmer, 
And ruggit and tuggit her cockernonie. 


They houkit his grave in Duket's kirk yard, 
F'en far frac the compamie : 
But when they were gaun to lay him i' the vir, 
'The feint a deal nor dead was he, 
(3 5 
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And when they brought him to Duket's kirk- yard, 
He dunted on the kiſt, the boards did fle: 
And when they were gaun to put him i” the vird, 
In fell the kift, and out lap he. 


Ne cry'd, Pm cauld, I'm unca cauld, 
Fu? faſt ran the fock, and fu” faſt ran he: 
But he was fr: Lame at his ain ingle fide, 
And he helped to drink his ain dirgie. 


SISISSP POS SSEBNUIODIESS IO SSSDS 
May-Eve: or, Kate of Aberdeen. 


Fus wer oon's cnamour'd beams 
Steals ſoftly throug® the night, 

To vanten with the winding ſtreams, 
And kits eficted light: 

To courts begone ! heart ſoothing ſicep, 
Where you've ſo ſeldom been, 

AV hilt 1 May's wakeful vigil keep 
With Kate of Aberdeen. 


The nympks and ſwains expectant wait, 
in primroſe chaplets gay, 
Till morn uabars her golden gate, 
And gives the promis'd May. | 
The nymphs and ſwains ſhall all declare 
The promis'd My, when ſeen, 
Not half ſo fragrant, half fo fair, 
As Kate of Aberdeen. 


I' tune my pipe to playful notes, 
And rouſe yon nodding grove, 
Till new- wak'd bird: diſtain their throats, 
And hail the maid 1 love. 
At her approach the lark miſtakes, 
And quits the new-dreſs'd green: 
Fond birds, *tis not the morning breaks, 
*T'is Kate of Aberdeen. 


Now blithſome o'er the dewy mead, 
Where elves diſportive play, 


The feſtal dance young 4 lead, 
Or ſing their love-tun'd lay, 
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Till May, in morning-robe, draws nigh, 
And claims a virgin-queen : 

The nymphs and ſwains exulting cry, 
++ Here's Kate of Aberdeen! 
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OvE's the tyrant of the heart, 
Full of miſchief, full of woe: 
All his joys are mix'd with ſmart, 
Thorns beneath his roſes grow : 
And, ſerpent-Fke, he ſtings the breaſt 
Where he is harbour'd and careſs'd. 
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The Knife-Grinder. 


HERE's grinders enough, Sirs, of ev*ry degree, 
From jewel deck'd great, to low poverty: 
Whatever the ſtation, it ſharpens the ſenſe, 
And the wheel goes round to wind in the pence. 
Matter grinders enough at the helm you may find, 
Tho* I'm but a journeyman—— Knives to grind. 


Whatever the ſtateſman may think of himſcif, 

He turns Fortunc's wheel in purſuit of the pelf: 

He grinds back and edge, Sirs, his ends to obtain, 
And his country may ſtarve, to he pockets the gain. 


The rich grind the poor, is a ſaying of old, 

The merchant the tradeſman, we need not be told: 
Whether Pagan, Mahometan, Chriſtian, you be, 
There's grinders of all ſorts, of ev'ry degree. 


The patriot, with zeal animated, declares, 

The curtain he*ll draw, and difplay the ſtate - play 'rs : 
He is a ſtaurch grinder, to ſome tis well known, 
And they're mightily gall'd by the grit of his Fore? 


I too am a grinder :—what, what, Sirs, of that? 

I am but in taſte, ſince I copy the great: 

To be, irs, irgenuonus, I'll tell you my mind, 

*Tis for what 1 can get m kes me willing to grind, 
 # Hake 


SON GSB. 
The Charms of a Bottle. 


E mortal-, whom trouble and ſorrow attend, 
Whoſe life is a ſerics of pain without end, 
For ever depriv'd of hope's all-cheering ray, 
Nor know what it is to be hippy a day, 
Obey then the ſummons, the bottle invites, 
Drink deep, and 1'l] warrant, it ſets you to rights. 


Did Neptune's ſalt element run with freſh wine, 

Tho? all Europe's powers together combine, 

Hur brave Britiſh ſailors need ne*er care a jot, 

Surrounded by plenty of ſuch rare grape-ſhot. 
Obey then the ſummons, c. 


Was each dull pedantical text- ſpinning vicar, 

To leave off dry preaching, and ſtick to his liquor, 

0 how would he wiſh for that power divine, 

To change, when he would, ſimple water to wine. 
Obey then the ſuramons, Cc. 


If wine then can miracles work ſuch as theſe, 

And give to the troubPd mind comfort and eaſe, 

Deſpair not that bleſſing in Bacchus you'll find, 

Mo ſhowers his gifts for the good of mankind. 
Obey then the ſummone, Oc. 


1 


A favourite two-part Song. 


| WW HEN Bibo thought fit from the world to retreat, 
As full of champagne as an egg's full of meat, 

He wak*d in the boat, and to Charon de ſaid, 

He wou'd be row'd back, for he was not yet dead. 

« Trim the boat, and fit quiet! ſtern Charon reply*'d ; 

Lou may have forgot—you were drunk when you dy*'d.”? 


Fc RIS 


A favourite new Song. 


2 the tempeſt of war be heard from afar, 
With trumpets' and cannons' alarms ; 

Let the brave, if they will, by their valour or (kill, 
Seek honour and conqueſt in arms. 
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To live ſafe, and retire, is what I defire, 
Of my locks and my Chloe poſſeſt; 

For in them I obtain true peace, without pain, 
And the laſting enjoyment of reſt. 


In ſome cottage or cell, like a ſhepherd, to dwell, 
From all interruption at eaſe; 

In a peaceable life, to be bleſt with a wife, 
Who will ſtudy her huſband to pleaſe. 
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OWS of love ſhould ever bind 
Men, who are to honour true; 
They muſt have a ſavage mind, 


Who refuſe the fair their due. 


Scorn'd and hated may they be, 
Who from conſtancy do ſwerve ; : 
So may ev*ry nymph agree 
All ſuch faithleſs ſwains to ſerve. 


FDC EE IE EEE , &. . M. r. , I I. f. ft. 


Advice, by a young Lady. 


Q fHepherds, would ye hope to pleaſe us, 
You muſt ev'ry humour try; 
Sometimes flatter, ſometimes teaze us. 
Sometimes laugh, and fometimes cry. 


Soft denials are but trials 
Of the heart we wiſh to gain; 
Tho? we're ſhy, and ſeem to fly, 
If you purſue, we fly in vain, 
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7 ſoft, ye winds; be calm, ye ſkies; 
Ariſe, ye flow? ry race, ariſe ; 

Ye filver dews, ye vernal ſhow' rs, 

Call forth a bloomy waſte of flow'rs. 
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The fragrant roſe, a beauteous gueſt, 

Shall flouriſh on my fair onc's breaſt; 

Shall grace her hand, or deck her hair, 
The flow'r moſt ſweet, the nymph moſt fair. 


8 EA ATLANTA A A N e 


A favourite Duet and Chorus. 


8 the conquering hero comes, 
Sound the trumpets, beat the drums, 
Sports prepare, the laurel bring, 

Songs of triumph to him fing- 


See the god- like youth advance, 
Breathe the flutes, and lead the dance, 
Myrtle wreaths and roſes twine, 

To deck the herocs brow divine. 


Gio oo Ip Seesen 


The Invitation. 


OVE Colin, pride of rural ſwains, 
O come, and bleſs thy native plains : 
The daiſies ſpring, the beeches bud, 
The ſongſters warble in the wood. 


Come Colin, haſte, O come away, 
Your ſmiles will make the village gay: 
When you return, the vernal breeze 
Will wake the buds, and fan the trees. 


Oh! come and ſee the vilets ſpring, 
The meadows laugh, the linnets fing : 
Your eyes our joyleſs hearts can cheer, 
O haſte ! and make us happy here. 


A favourite SONG. 


HO” my dreſs and my manners is ſimple and plain, 
A raſcal I bate, and a knave I diſdain; 
My dealings are juſt, and wy conſcience js clear, 
And I'm richer than thoſe who have thouſands a-year.. 
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Tho? bent down with age, and for ſporting uncouth, 
I feel no remorſe for the follies of youth ; 


I ſtill tell my tale, and rejoice in my ſong, 
And my boys think my age not a moment too long. 


Let the courtiers, thoſe dealers in grin and grimace, 
Creep under, dance over, for title or place ; 
Above all the titles that flow from a throne, 
That of honeſt I prize=and that title's my own. 


LELAFEXAEX LILLIE 


The Seaſon of Love. 


RIGHT Sol is return'd, the winter is o'er, 
His a'l-chearing beams do nature reſtore ; 
The cowſlip and daiſy, the vi'let and roſe, 
Each garden, each orchard, does fragrance diſcloſe : 
The birds chearful notes are heard in each grove, 
All nature confeſſes the ſeaſon of love. 


The nymphs and the ſhepherds come tripping amain, 
All haſten to join in the ſports of the plain; 
Our rural diverſions are free from all guile, 
The face that is honeft ſecurely can ſmile : 
The heart that's ſincere in affection, may prove 
All nature's force in the ſeaſon of love. 


O come then, Philander, with Sylvia away, 
Our friends, that expect us, accuſe our delay; 
Let's haſte to the village, the ſports to begin; 
I' ftrive for my ſhepherd the garland to win. 
But ſee his approach, whom my heart does approve, 
Wi makes ev*ry hour the ſcaſon of love. 


Renn 
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IT H the man that I love, was I deſtin'd to dwell 
On a mountain, a moor, in a cot, in a cell; 

Retreats the moſt barren, moſt deſert, would be 

More pleaſing than courts, or a palace, to me. 


— — 
- — . 
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Let the vain, and the venal, in wedlock aſpire 

To what folly eſteems, and the vulgare admire; 

I yield them the bliſs, where their wiihes are plac'd, 
Inſenſible creatures ! tis all they can taſte. 


. SE EIS 


SONG for three Voices. 


1 ambition fire thy mind, 
Thou wert born o' er men to reign, 
Not to folow flocks deſign'd; 


Scorn thy crook, and leave the plain. 


Crowns I'll throw beneath thy feet, 
Thou on necks of kings ſhall tread ; 

Joys incircling joys ſhall meet, 
Which way c'cr thy fancy lead. 


Let not toils of empire fright ; 
Toils of empire pleaſure are : 

Thou ſhalt only know delight, 
All the joy, but not the care. 


Shepherd, if thou'lt yield the prize, 
For the bleſſings | beſtow, 

Joyful I'll aſcend the kies, 
Happy thou ſhalt reiga below. 
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Dawn of Hope, 


A Dawn of hope my ſoul revives, 
And baniſhes deſpair ; 


If yet my deareſt Damon lives, 
Make him, ye gods, your care. 


Diſpel theſe gloomy ſhades of night, 
My tender grief remove; 

Oh ! ſend ſome chearing ray of light, 
And guide me to my Love. 


Thus, in a ſecret friendly ſhade, 
The penſive Celia mourn'd, 

While courteous Echo lent her aid, 
And ſigh for ſigh return'd. 
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When ſudden, Damon's well-known face 
Each riſing fear diſarms ; 


He, eager, ſprings to her embrace, 
She finks into his arms. 


dose soon 


Charms of Lovely Peggy. 


NCE more I'll tune the vocal ſhell, 
To hills and dales my paſſion tell; 
A flame which time can never quell, 
That burns for thee, my Peggy- 
Yet greater bards the lyre ſhould hit; 
For pray what ſubject is more fit, 
Than to record the ſacred wit, 
Aud bloom of lovely Peggy? 


The fun juſt riing in the morn, 
That paints the new-bLeſpangled thorn, 
Does not ſo much the day adorn 
As does my lovely Peggy. 
Aud when in Thetis' lap to reſt, 
He ſtreaks with gold the ruddy weſt, 
He's not ſo beauteous as, undreſt, 
Appears my lovely Peggy. 


Were ſhe array'd in ruſtic weed, 
With her the bleating flocks I'd feed, 
And pipe upon my oaten reed, 
To pleate my lovely Peggy- 
With ber a cottage would delight, 
All pleaſes while ſhe's in my light ; 
But when ſhe's gone, *tis endleſs night, 
Ali's dark without my Peggy. 


When Zephyr on the violet blows, 

Or breathes upon the damaſk roſe, 

They do not half the ſweets diſcloſe, 
As docs my lovely Peggy. 

I ſtole a kits the other day, 

And, traſt me, ncught but truth I ſay, 

The fragrant breath of blooming May, 
Was not to ſweet as Peggy. 
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While bees from flow*r to flow'r do rove, 
And linnets warble through the grove, 
Or ſtately ſwans the waters love, 

So long ſhall I love Peggy. 

And when Death, with his pointed dart, 
Shall ſtrike the blow that wounds my heart, 
My words ſhall be, when 1 depart, 

Adieu! my lovely Peggy. 


CENENENEAENEN EA NH ENEN EH <NEN ES =/ 
Cumbernauld-Houſe. 


1 anxious zeal and factious ſtrife, 
From all th' uneaſy cares of life, 
From beauty ſtill to merit blind, 

And ſtill to fools and coxcombs kind; 
To where the woods, in brighteſt green, 
Like riſing theatres are ſeen, 

Where gently murm'ring runs the rill, 
And draws freſh ſtreams from ev'ry hill. 


Where Philomel, in mournful ſtrains, 
Like me, of hopeleſs love complains, 
Retir*d I paſs the live-long day, 

And idly trifle life away. 

My lyre to tender accents ſtrung, 

tell each flight, each ſcorn and wrong, 
Ihen Reaſon to my aid I call, 

Review paſt ſcenes, and ſcorn them all. 


Superior thoughts my mind engage, 

Allur'd by Newton's tempting page, 

Thro' new-found worlds I wing my flight, 

And trace the glorious ſource of light : 

But ſhould Clarinda there appear, | 

With all her charms of ſhape and air, 

How frail my fix'd reſolves would prove, 

Again I'd yield, again I'd love. | 
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Flowers of the Foreſt. 


17 ſeen the ſmiling of Fortune beguiling, 

I've felt all its favours, and found its decay; 
Sweet was its bleſſing. kind its careſſing, 

But now *tis fled, — fled far away. 
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I've ſcen the foreſt adorned the foremoſt, 
With flowers of the faireſt, moſt pleaſant and gay; 
dae bonny was their bloomiag, their ſcent the air pertuming, 
But now they are wither'd and weeded away. 


I've ſeen the morning with gold the hills adorning, 
And loud tempeſt ſtorming before the mid-day. 

I've ſcen T'weed's filver ſtreams ſhining in ſunny beams, 
Grow drumly and dark as he row'd on his way. 


O fickle Fortune ! why this cruel ſporting ? 
O why till perplex us, poor ſons of a day? 
Nae mair your ſmiles can cheer me, nae mair your frowns 
can fear me, 
For the flowers of the foreſt are withered away. 
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Sa me Tune. 


DIEFU. ye ſtreams that ſmoothly glide 
Thro' mazy windings o'er the plain, 
I'll in ſome lonely cave reſide. 
And ever mourn my faithful ſwain. 
Flower of the foreſt was my love, 
Soft as the ſighing ſummer's gale, 
Gentle and conſtant as the dove, 
Blooming as roſes in the vale. 


Alas ! by Tweed my love did ſtray, 
For me he ſearch'd the banks around; 
But, ah! the ſad and fatal day, 
My love, the pride of ſwains, was drown'd. 
Now droops the willow o'cr the ſtream, 
Pale ſtalks his ghoſt on yonder grove, 
Dire Fancy paints him in my dream, 
Awake | mourn my hopeleſs love. 


Y Love was once a bonny lad, 
de was the flower of all his kin; 
The abſence of his bonny face 


Has rent my tender * twain. 
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I day nor night find no delight, 
In filent tears fil complain ; 
Ard exclaim * £41! iſt thoſe my rival focs, 
That ha'e ta'en from me my darling ſwain, 


D. par and anguiſh fills my breaſt, 
Since have loft my blooming roſe ; . 
I ſich and moan while others reſt, 
His abſence yields me no repoſe. 

Toft ck my love I'll range and reve, 
Tir? ev' ry grove and diſtant plain: 
Thus 1“ nc'er "ceaſe, but f tpend my days, 
T' hear tidings from my darling ſwain. 


There's nothing ſtrange in Nature's change, 
Since parents ſhew ſuch cruelty ; 

They caus'd my love from me to range, 
And knows not to what deſtiny. 

The pretty kids and tender lambs 
May css ſe to ſport upon the plain; 

But I'll mourn and lament, in deep diſcontent, 
For the abſence of my darling ſwain. 


Kind Neptune, let me thee intreat, 
To fend a fair and pleaſant gale; 

Ye dolphins ſweet, upon me wait, 
And convey me on your tail. 

Heavens bleſs my voyage with ſucceſs, 
While croſſing of the raging main, 

And ſend me ſafe o'er to that diſtant ſhore, 
To meet my. lovely darling ſwan. 


All joy and mirth at our return 
Shall then abound from Tweed to Tay; 
The bells ſhall ring, and ſweet birds fing, 
To grace and crown our nuptial day. 
Thus bleſs'd with charms in my love's arms, 
My heart once more I will regain; 
Then I'll range no more to a diſtant ſhore, 
But in love will enjoy my darling ſwain. 


CL PLL LL IC ro DR roryFy 
Fee him, Father, fee him. 


Saw ye Johny cumin, quo? ſhe, 
_: Saw ye Johny cumin; 
© ſaw ye TJohny cumin, Wer the, 
Saw ye ſohny cumin 
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O ſaw ve Johny cumin, quo' ſhe, 
Saw ye ſohny cumin ; 

Wi” his blue bonnet on his bead, 
And his dogie rinnn, quo lhe, 
And his doggy rianin 


O fee him father, fce him, quo? ſae, 
Fee him, father, fee him; 
O fee him ſather, fee him, quo ſhe, 
Fec him, ſather, fee him. 
For ke 18 a gallant lad, 
And a well-doin, quo? ſhe, 
And a' the wark about the town 
nes wi' me when I ſee him, quo? he, -- 
Gacs wi' me when | ice bim. 


O what win I do wi' him, gua* ſhe, - >, 
What will I do wi? him? 
Ile his n-'er a coat upon his back, 
Ard I hac naue to gi” him. 
] hac twa ccats into my hit. 
And ane of them I'll gi'c him; 
And for a mark of mair fee 
Dinna fand wi' him, quo? ſhe, 
J21ona ſand wi him, 


For weel do l loe him, quo? ſhe, 
Werl do | loe him; 

For weet do | loe him, quo' ſac, 
Weel do ! loe him. 

O fee lin, fither, tee him, quo? ſhe, 
Fee him, father, fee him; 

Hell bid the pl zogh, threfh in the bara, 
Aud crack wi” me at e*« en, qzuo' die. 
And crack wi* me at c'en. 
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Hey Jenny come down to Jock. 8 


ICK Y he came here to woo, 
On ac fezſt-day when we were fu” : 
And Jenny pat on her beſt array, 
When ſis heard Jocky was come that way, 
Il 2 
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Jenny ſhe gaed vp the ſtair, 
Sae priviiy to change her ſmock ; 
And ay ſae loud as her mither did rair, 
Hey, Jenny, come down to Jock, 


Jenny ſhe came down the ſtair, 
And ſhe came bobbin and bakin ben; 


Her ſtays they were lac'd, and her waiſt it was Jimp., 


Aud a bra” new-made manco gown. 


Jocky took her be the hand, 
O Jenny, can ye fancy me ? 
My father is dead, and he'as left me ſome land, 
And bra* houſes twa or three; 


And I vil! gie them a' to thee. 

A hoith, quo* Jenny, I fear you mock. 
Then foul fa* me gin t ſcorn thee; 

If ye'll be my Jenny, I'll be your Jock. 


Jenny lookit, and ſyne ſhe leugh, 
Ye firſt maun get my mither's conſent. 
A weel, goodwiſe, and what ſay ye? 
Quo? ihe, Jocky, l'm weel content. 


renny to her mither did ſay, 

O mither, fetch us ſome good meat; 

A piece o' the butter was kirn'd the day, 
That Jocky and I the gither may cat. 


focky unto Jenny did ſay, 
Jenny, my dear, I want nae meat; 
It was nac for meat that I came here, 
Bat a' for the love of you, Jcnny, my dear. 


Then Jocky and Jenny were led to their bed, 
And Jocky he lay neiſt the ſtock ; 

And five or fix times ere break of day, 
He afk'd at Jenny how ſhe lik'd Jock. 


Quo? Jenny, dear Jock, you gi'e me content, 
| bleſs my mither for gieing conſent : 


Ard on the next morning, before the firſt cock, 


Cur Jenny did cry, 1 dearly love Jock, 


Jenny ſhe gaed up the gait, 
Wi' a green gown as fide as her ſmcck ; 
And ay ſae loud as ber mither did rair, 
Yeu, firs, has nae jenny got Jock” 


* 
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Jocky and Jenny. 


Joc iy. WW Hen Jocky was bleſs'd with; our love an 1 your 
truth, 
dt on Twee4's pleaſint banks dwelt ſoblithſome a youth. 
With [enry 1 ſported it all the day long, 
And her name was the burden and joy of my ſong. 
And her name was the burden and joy of my ſong. 


Fenny. Fre Jocky bad ceas'd all his kindneſs to me, 
Thereliv'd in a vale not fo happy a ſhe. 
Such pleaſures with Jocky his Jenny had known, 
That ihe ſcoru'd in a cot the fine folks of the town. 


Tech. Ab! Jocky, what ſear now poſſeſſes thy mind, 
That Jenny, ſo conſtant, to Willy's been kind! 
When dancing fo gay with the nymphs on the plain, 
She yielded her hand and her heart to the ſwain. 


Terny. You ſalſely upbraid,—but remember the day 
With Lucy you toy'd it beneath the new hay; 
len alone with your Lucy, the ſhepherds have ſaid, 
You forgot all the vows that to Jenny you made. 


ect. Believe not, ſweet Jenny, my heart firay'd from thee, 
For Lucy the wanton's a maid ſtill for me: 
From a laſs that's ſo true your fond Jocky ne'er rov'd, 
Nor once could forſake the kind jenny he lov'd. 


Ferry. My heart for young Willy ne'er panted nor figh'd 
Fer vcu of that heart was the joy and the pride. 
W tile Tweed's waters glide, ſhall your Jenny be true, 
Tor love, my dear Jocky, a ſhepherd like you. 


Ke 


ec. No ſhepherd &er met with fo ſaithful a fair; 
For kin:inefſs no youth can with Jocky compare 
Welle then, and live from ficrce jealouſy free, 
And none on the plain ſhall be happy as we. 
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Logan-Water. 


OR ever, Fortune, wilt thou prove 
An unrclenting foe to love; 

And when we meet a mutual heart, 
Come in between, and bid us part; 
Bid us figh on from day to day, 
And wiſh, and wiſh the ſoul away. 
Till routh and genial years are flown, 
And all the life of lite is gone! 


But buſy, buſy till art thou, 

To bind the loveleſe, joyleſs vow. 
The heart from pleaſure to delude, 
And join the gentle to the rude. 

For once, O Fortune, hear my pray'r, 
And I abſolve thy future care; 

All other wiſhes I reſign, 

Make but the dear Amanda mine. 


Low down in the Broom. 


| TWas on a Monday morning, 


The day appointed was, 
That Pate went forth unto the broom 
To meet his bonny laſs. 
Blithe and merry was his heart, 
And ſweetly then ſung he, 
She's low down, ſhe's in the broom, 
Waiting for me: 
Waiting for me, my dear, 
Waiting for me; 
Sbe's low down, ſhe's in the broom, 
Where merry ſhall we be. 


Now Jenny ſhe's gane down the broom, 
And it's to meet wi” Pate; 

But what they ſaid,-and what they did, 
We ſhortly ihall repeat. 

Blithe and merry was her heart, 
And ſweetly then ſung fhe, 

He's low down, he's in the broom. 
Waiting for me. 

Waiting for me, Cc. 
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She looked o'er her left ſhoulder, 
To fee what ſhe could ſee, 
And there ſhe ſpy d her own true love 
Come linkin o'er the lee; 
With his little bonnet on his head, 
His plaid above his knee: 
And he's coming ſkipping o'er the broom 
For to meet with me. 
For to mect, ©c. 


He took his true love in his arms, 
Sae merry was his heart, 
And ſaid, My life, my lovely jewel, 
My dear, we'll never part. 
Ile ſaid, My dear, we'll never part, 
Until the day we die, 
And fince we're down among the broom, 
Merry ſhall we be. 
Merry ſhall we be, Ce. 


Hold off your hand, young man, ſhe ſaid, 
Ard do not uſe me ſo, 
For little does my father, 
Or yet my mother know, 
And they will wonder in their minds 
W hat is become of me, 
They?l! little think I'm in the broom 
Talking with thce. 
Talking with thee, Cc. 


My daddy is a canker” d carle, 
He'll nac twin wi” his gear; 
My minny ſhe's a icaulding wife, 
Hads a' the houſe a fteer : 
But let them fay, or let them do, 
It's a' ane to me; 
For he's low down, he's in the broom, 
That waited on me : 
Waited on me, Sc. 


My aunty Kate ſits at her wheel, 
And fair ſhe lichtlies me; 
But weel ken I it's a' envy, 
For ne'er a jo has ſhe. 
But let them, Cc. 
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My couſin Kate was fair beguil'd 
Wi' Johny i” the glen; 
And ay ſinſyne ſhe cries, Beware 
Of falſe deluding men. 
But let them, Cc. 


Glecd Sandy he came weſt ae night, 
And ſpier'd when I ſaw Pate: 
And ay finſyne the neighbours round 
They jeer me air and late. 
But let them, cc. 


They parted blithe, and weel content, 
Sae merry mat they be: 
For a conſtant ſwain has Patie prov'd, 
And a kind laſs was the. 
Ye*ve waited on me, my love, 
Ye've waited on me; 
Ye've waited lang amang the broom, 
Now I am bound to thee : 
Sae let them fav. or let them do, 
"Tis a' ane to me; 
For I have vow'd to love you, lad, 
Until the day I die. 


FARRAR PAY ARXSAR 
Lack of Gold. 


OR the lack of gold ſhe's left me, 

| And of all that's dear bereft me: 

She me forſook for a great duke, 
And to endleſs wors ſhe's left me. 


A ſt ir and garter have more art 

Than youth, a true and faithful heart ; 
For empty titles we mutt part, 

And for glitt'ring ſhow ſhe's left me. 


No cruel fair ſhall e'er more move 

My injur'd heart again to love: 

Through diſt ant climates I muſt rove, 
Since Jeany ſhe has left me. 


Ye Pow'rs above, I to your care 
Give up my charming lovely fair: 
I our chaiceſt bleffing® be der ſhare, 
— Thy” ſhe's for ever left me. 


, —ͤ— 
R ap... 
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Pinky-Houſe. 


B* Pinky-Houſe oft let me walk, 
While circled in my arms, 
hear my Nelly ſweetly talk. 
And gaze o'er all her charms; 
O let me cver fond behold 
Thoſe graces void of art ! 
Thoſe chearful ſmiles that ſweetly hold 
In willing chains my heart. 


O come, my Love ! and bring a- new 
That gentle turn of mind ; 

That gracefulneſs of air, in you, 
By Nature's hand deſign'd: 

That beauty, like the bluſhing roſe, 
Firſt lighted up this flame; 

Which, like the ſun, for ever glows 
Within my breaſt the ſame ! 


Ye light Coquets ! ye airy things i 
How vain is all your art! 

How ſeldom it a lover brings ! 
How rarely keeps a heart ! 

O!] gather from my Nelly's charms, 
That ſweet, that graceful caſe; 
That bluſhing modeſty that warms ; 

'That native art to pleaſe ! 


Come then, my Love ! O come along ! 
And feed me with thy charms ; 
Come, fair Inſpirer of my ſong 
O fill my longing arms ! 
A flame Ike mine can never die, 
While charms, ſo bright as thine, 
So heav*uly fair, both pleaſe the eye, 


And fill the ſoul divine ! 
LE AS AS ASS SA FAS ALS AX» + 
The Run-away Bride. 


Ladie and a laſſie 
Dwelt in the fouth countrie, 
And they hae caflen their clais thegither, 
And married they wad be. | 
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The bridal-day was ſet, 
On Tiſeday for to be; 

Then hey play up the rinawa bride, 
For ſhe has ta'en the gie. 


The bridezroom hugg'd and kiſe'd ber, 
And prets'd her to Mets John ; 

But ſhe's run awa?, and left him 
To face the prieſt alone. 

From town to town they ſought her, 
But found ſhe cou'd na be: 

Then hey, S.. 


Her father and her mither 
Ran after her wi' ſpeed, 
And ay they ran until they came 
Unto the water of Tweed; 
And when they came to Rel town, 
They gart the clap gae thro', 
Saw ve a laſs wi' a hood and a maatle, 
The face ot hn'd vp wr blue; 


The face o't lin'd up wi” blue, 
And the tail lin'd up wi? green, 
Saw ye a laſs wi' a hood and a mantle, 
Shou'd been married on Tiſeday *tcen ? 
With red ſtockings on her legs, 
Twa coal-black blinkin“ een; 
Saw ye a laſs wi? a hood and a mantle, 
Shou'd been married on Tiſeday te*cn. 


When that ſhe was a wanting, 
And could not be fon1d at a'l, 

The bridegroom ſcreech'd and tore himſcl', 
Crying, his joy and only all; 

Since ſhe has gone and lcit me, 
Alas ! for her | muſt Cie! 

Then hey, Se. 


Now wally ſu' ſa' the filly bridegroom, 
He was as ſaft as butter; 
For had ſlie play'd the like to me, 
| had nae ſae eafily quit her; 
1'd gi'en her a tune o' my hoboy, 
And ſet my fancy free; 
And ſyne play'd up our rinawa' bride, 
And 'atten her tak the gie. — 
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If ke had but allow'd her 7 
To've come to herſel' again, 

He necded not to have ru'd her, 
To cate him of bis pain : 

For if that he had been cafy, | 
S c' been more keener than he: 

Then hey, Cc. : 


Che had nae ran a mile or twa, 
len the began to contider, 

The tigring of her iather dear, 
11 wiifpleaiing o' her mither; 

The 4% ting of the filly bridegroom, 
Ine buſt & a the three; 

* | 
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The :ide's beſt- maid was grieved 
To hear the bridegroom cry: 
And fo merrily as ſhe chear'd him, 
What think ye of you and | ? 
Let's join our hands right frankly, 
And wedded we will be; 
And let Meg Dorts go belt herſel', 
Since ſhe has ta'en the gie. 


So ſoon Mess John was ſent for, 
To tie up the marriage-bands ; 
When the ſaucy bride the heard it, 4 
She ſ-re:ch'd and clap'd hei hands: 
But the bridegroom mock'd and ject'd her, 
Saving, You've come too late for mz; 
Go tell your father and mother 
How I can cure the gie. 
FFF 


* 


A Man to my Mind, 


INCE wedlock's in vogue, and ſtale virgins deſpis'd, 
To all bachelors, grecting, theſe lines are premis'd; 
I'm a maid that wouid marry—oh ! could I but find, 
I care not for fertune—a man to my mind, 
A nan to my mind, 
A man to my mind, 
I care not fur fortunc—a man to my mind. 
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Not the fair-feather'd fop, fond of faſhion and drets ; 
Not the *ſquire, that can reliſh no joys but the chace; 
Not the free-thinking rake. whom no morals can bind ; 
Neither this, that, nor the otker's the man to my mind. 


Not the ruddy-fac'd fot, who tops world without end ; 
Not the drone, that can't reliſh his bottle and friend; 


Not the tool, that's too fond; nor the churl, that's unkind ; 
Neither this, Sc. 


N- 1 the rich with full bags, without breeding or merit; 
Not the fluſh, that's all fury, without any ſpirit; 
Not ihe fine Mr Fribble, the ſcorn of mankind ; 


Neither this, Sc. 


But the youth, whom good ſenſe and good- nature infpire, 
Whom the brave muſt eſteem, and the fair thou!d admire; 


In whoſe heart love and truth are with honour conjoin'd, 
This, this, and no other's the man to my mind. 
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Sae merry as we hae been. 


Laſs that was laden'd with care 
Sat heavily under yon thorn ; 
I liſten'd a while for to hear, 
When thus ſhe began fur to mourn : 
Whene'er my dear ſhepherd was there, 
The birds did melodiouſly fing, 
And cold nipping winter did wear 
A face that reſembled the ſpring. 
Sae merry as we twa hae been, 
Sae merry as we twa ha- been, 
My heart it is like for to break, 
When I think on the days we have ſeen. 


Our flocks feeding cloſe by his fide, 
He gently preſſing my hand, 
I view'd the wide world in its pride, | 
And laugh'd at the po p of command! 
My dear, he would of to me ſay, | 
What makes you hard-hearted to me ? 
Oh ! why do you thus turn away 
From him who is dying for thee ? 
Sae merry, ©c. 


l 
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But now he is far from my ſight, 
Perhaps a deceiver may prove, 
Which makes me lament day and night, 
That ever | granted my love. 
At eve. when the reſt of the folk 
Were merrily ſeated to ſpin, 
I ſet myſelf under an oak, 
And heavily ſighed for him. 
Sae merry, Ce. 
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Saw ye nae my Peggy. 
8 ye nae my Peggy, 
Saw ye nae my Peggy, 

Saw ye nae my Peggy, 

Coming o'er the lee? 
Sure a finer creature 
Ne'er was form'd by Nature, 
So complete each feature, 

So divine is ſhe, 
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O!' how Peggy charms me; 

Every look ſtill warms me; 

Every thought alarms me, 
Leſt ſhe love nae me. 

Peggy doth diſcover 

Nought but charms all over ; 

Nature bids me love her, 
That's a law to me. 


Who would leave a lover, 
To become a rover ? 
No, I'll! ne'er give over, 
* Fill I happy be. 
For fince love inſpires me, 
As ber beauty fires me, 
And her abſence tires me, 
Nought can pleaſe but ſhe. 


When I hope to gain her, 
Fate ſeems to detain her; 


Cou'd I but obtain her, 


Happy wou'd I be! 


. 
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Pl! ly down before ker, 

Bleſs, fgh, and adore her, 

With faint looks implore her, 
"Till ſhe pity me. 


Db GLO PORPEORREOD 
Sir John Malcolm. 


Rag ve weel frae Sir ſohn Malcolm, 
Igo and ago, 
If he's a wiſe man, I miſtak him, 
"Pola coram dago. 
Keep ve wecl frae Sandie Don, 
Izo and ago, 


He's ten times daft er than Sir John, 
* Iram coram dapo. 


To hear them of their travels talk, 
To gae to London's but a walk; 
hae been at Amſterdam, 

Where | {aw mony a braw madam. 


To fee the wonders of the deep,. 
Wad gar a man baith wail and weep ; 
To ſee the Leviathans kip, 
And v1' their tails ding o'er a ſhip. 
Was ye e*cr in Crail town ? 
Did ye ſee Clark Dithingtoun ? 
His wig was like a drouket hen, 
And the taibo't hang down, 
like a mcikle maan lang draket gooſe-pen. 


But for to make ye mair enamour'd, 
He has a claſs in his beſt chamber; 
But forth he ſtept unto the door, 
For he took pills the night before. 


Pie SONG. 


LAS! when charming Sylvia's gone, 
I fgh, and think myſelf undone ; 
But when the lovely nymph is here, 
I'm pleas'd, yet grieve ; and hope, yet fear, 
Thouza' leſs of all but her I rove, 
Ah! tell me, is not this call'd love? 


— cone 
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Ah me! what pow'r can move me ſo ? 
I die with grief when ſhe muſt go, 
But I revive at her return ; 
I ſmile, I freeze, I pant, I burn: 
Tranſports ſo ſtrong, ſo ſweet, ſo new, 
Say, can they be to ſriendſhip due ? 


Ah no! *tis love, 'tis now too plain, 
I feel, I feel the pleaſing pain; 
: For who c'er ſaw bright Sylvia's eyes, 
But wiſh'd, and long'd, and was her prize! 
Gods, if the trueſt muſt be bleſe'd, 
O let her be by me poſſeſs'd. 


LILLIE DIS II III KR 
Woo'd and Married and a'. 


\ 00D and married and a', 
| Woo'd and married and a', 
Was ſhe nae very weel aff, 
Was woo'd and married and a'. 
The bride came out of the byre, 
And O as ſhe dighted her checks, 
Sirs, l'm to be married the night, 
And has neither blan kets nor ſheets ; 
Has neither blankets nor ſheets, 
Nor ſcarce 2a cover'ct too; 
The bride that has a' to borrow, 
Has c'en right meikle ado. 
\Woo'd and married, &. 
Out ſpake the bride's father, 
As he came in frae the plough; 
O had ye're tongue my doughter, 
And ye's get gear enough; 
The ſtirk that ſtands i' th' tether, 
And our bra' baſin'd yade, 
Will carry ye hame your corn, 
What wad ve be at, ye jade ? 
Woo'd and married, Sc. 


Out ſpake the bride's mither, 
What d- needs a' this pride ? 
I had nae a plack in my pouch 
That night I was a w_ : 
2 
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My gown was linſy-woolſy, 
And ne*er a ſark ava; ; 
And ye hae ribbons and buſkins, : 
Mae than ane or twa. s 
Woo'd and married, Ce. 


What's the matter, quo? Willie, 
Tho' we be ſcant o' claiths, 
We'll creep the nearer the gither, 
And we'll ſmore a' the fleas : 
Simmer is coming on, 
And we'll get teats of woo ; 
And we'll get a laſs o' our ain, 
And ſhe'll ſpin claiths anew. 
Woo'd and married, &c. 


Out ſpake the bride's brither, 
As he came in wi' the kie, 
Poor Willie had nc'er a tane ye, 
Had he kent ye as well as I; 
For you're baith proud and faucy, 
And no for a poor man's wife ; 
Gin | canna get a better, 
Iſe never tak an: i“ my life. 
Woo'd and married, Cs. 


Out ſpake the bride's ſiſter, 
As ſhe came in frae the byre, 

O gin I were but married, 
It's a* that I defire: 

But we poor ſo'k maun live ſingle, 
And do the beſt we can; 

i dinna care what I ſhou'd want, 
If I cou'd get but a man. 

Woo'd and married, Cc. 
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RE Phebus ſhall peep on the freſh budding flower, 
Or blue- bells are rob'd of their dew; 
Sleep on my Maria while I deck the bow'r, 
To make it more worthy of you. 
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There roſes and jeſs' mine each other ſhall greet, 
And mingle, to copy thy hue; 

1 he lily, to match with thy boſom ſo ſweet— 
How faint its reſemblance of you ! 


With ſweets of thy breath the hedge-vi'let ſhall vie, 
But weakly, and pay it its due; 
The thorn ſhall be rob'd of the ſloe for thine eye, 


Yet Nature paints nothing like you. 


The leaves of the Senfitive-plant muſt declare 
The truth of my well-belov'd ſhe, 


Whoſe hands, if to touch it bold ſhepherds ſhould dare, 
Would thrink from all others but me. 


We're gayly yet. 


Win gayly yet, and we're gayly yet, 
And we're no very fou, but we're gayly yet, 
Then fit ye a while and tipple a bit, 
For we're no very fou, but we're gayly yet. 
There was a lad, and they ca'd him Dicky, 
He gae me a kiſs, and I bit his lippy, 
Then under my apron he ſhew'd me a trick: 
And we're no very ſou, but we're gayly yet. 
And we're gayly yet, &c. 


There were three lads, and they were clad, 

There were three laſſes, and they them had. 

Three trees in the orchard are newly ſprung, 

And we's a get gear enough, we're but young. 
Then up wit, Aillie, Aillie, up wi't Aillie, now, 
Then up wi't Aillie, quo' cummer, we's a get roaring fou. 


And one was kiſs'd in the barn, 
Another was kiſs'd on the green, 
The third behind the peaſe-ſtack, 
Till the mo flew up to her een. 
Then up wi't, &c. 


Now, fy, John Thomſon rin, 
Gin ever ye ran in your life: 
De'il get you, but hey, my dear Jack, 
There's a man got a-bed with your wiſc. 
Then up wi't, &c. 13 
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Then away John Thomſon ran, 
And t frow he ran with ſpeed ; 
But core he rad run his length, 
T he falſe loon had done the deed. 
We're gazly yet, &c. 


SID OD OOO ESI ONSSS CS 
Sons of Care. 


B the gayly circling glaſs 

"Ve can ſee hoo minutes paſs ; 
By the hollow caſk are told. 

How the waining night grows old. 


Soon, too ſoon, the buſy day, 
Drives us from our ſports away; 
What have we with dav to do? 
Sons of care, *twas made for vou: 


Come, then, f!l the chearfu! plats, F 
Truth is only found in wine: - 
Tales of love are all a farce, 
But true friendil:ip is divine. 


KS SESEEIEIEEF +HkH++ 


S O N G. Tune--Lumps of Pudding. 


H keep it up, boys —and puſh round the glaſs, 
Let each ſeize his bumper, and drink to his laſs: 
Away with dull thinking—'tis madne!s to think — 


And let thoſe be ſober who've nothing to drink. 


Tal de ral, &c. 


Silence that vile clock, with its iron-tongu'd bell, 
Of the hour that's departed ſtill ringing the knell: 
Mut what is't to us that the hours flie away? 

Tis only a ſignal to moiſten the clay. 


Huzza, boys! let each take a bumper in hand, 

And ſtand— f there's any one able to ſtand. 

How all things dance round me !—'tis life, tho? my boys: 
Of drinking and ſpewing how great are the joys ! 
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My head ! oh, my head !—but no matter, tis life; 

Far better than moping at home with one's wife. 

The pleafures of drinking you're ſure muſt be grand, 
When I'm neither able to think, ſpeak, nor ſtand. R. F. 


„„ EF NEEHNT EAN 


. 


„ a roſy bank of flowers, 
Young Damon mourn'd his forlorn fate; 
In ſighs he ſpent his languid hours, 
And breath'd his woes in lonely ſtate. 


Gay joy no more ſhall cheer his mind, 
No wanton ſports can footh his care, 

Since ſweet Amanda prov'd unkind, 
And left kim full of bleak deſpair. 


His looks, that were as freſh as morn, 
Can now no longer {miles impart ; 
His penfive ſoul, on ſadnefs born, 
Is rack'd and torn by Cupid's dart. 


Turn, fair Amanda ! cheer your ſwain, 
Unſhroud him from his veil of woe; 
Range every charm to caſe the pain 
That in his tortur'd breaſt doth grow. R. F. 


The Simile. 


T noontide, as Colin and Silvia lay 
Within a cool jc{fimine bower, 
A butterfly, wak'd by the heat of the day, 
Was ſipping the juice of cach flower. 


Near the ſhade of bis covert 2 young ſhepherd boy, 
The gaudy briſk fluiterer ſpies, 

Who beld it as paſtime to ſeek and deſtroy 
Ec! beautiful inſect that flies. 


From the lily he hunted this fly to the roſe, 
From the roſe to the lily again; 

Till, weary with tracing its motions, he choſe 
To leave the purſuit with diſdain. 
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Then Colin to Silvia ſmilingly ſaid, 
Amyntor has follow'd you long ; 

From him, like the butterfly, ſtil have you fled, 
Tho? woo'd by his muſical tongue. 


Beware. in perſiſting, to ſtart from his arms, 
But with his fond wiſhes comply: 

Come take my advice; or he's pili*d with your charms, 
Like the youth and the beautiful fly. 


Says Sylvia, Colin, thy fimile's juſt, 
But ftill to Amyntor I'm coy & 

For 1 vow ſhe's a ſimpleton blind that would truſt 
A ſwain, when he courts to deſtroy. KF. 


The Hermitage at Braid. 


OULD you reliſh a rural retreat, 
Or the pleaſure the groves can inſpire, 
The city's allurements forget, 
To this ſpot of enchantment retire. 


Where a valley, and chryſtaline brook, 
Whoſe current glides ſweetly along, 
Give Nature a fanciful look 
The beautiful woodlands among. 


Behold the umbrageous trees 
A covert of verdure have ſpread, 
Where ſhepherds may loll at their caſe, 
And pipe to the muſical ſhade. 


For lo! thro' each op'ning is heard, 
In concert with waters below, 
The voice of a muſical bird, 
Whoſe numbers do gracefully flow, 


The buſhes and arbours ſo green, 
The tendrils of ſpray interwove, 

With foliage ſhelter the ſcene, 
And form a retirement for love. 


Here Venus. tranſported may rove 
From pleaſure to pleaſure unſeen, 
Nor wiſh for the Cyprian grove 
Her youthful Adonis to ſcreen, 
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Oft let me contemplative dwell 
On a ſcene where ſuch beauties appear : 
I could live in a cot or a cell, | 
And never think ſolitude near. R. F. 


. 


WW HERE winding Forth adorns the vale, 
Fond Strephon, once a ſhepherd gay, 
Did to the rocks his lot bewail, 

And thus addreſs'd his plaintive lay: 
O Julia ! more than lily fair, 

More blooming than the kindling roſe, 
How can thy breaſt relentleſs wear 

A heart more cold than winter's ſnows ? 


Yet nipping winter's keeneſt ſway, 
But for a ſhort- liv'd ſpace prevails : 
Sp ring-time returns and cheers each ſwain, 
Scented with Flora's fragrant gales, 
Come, Julia, come, thy love obey, 
Thou miſtreſs of angelic charms ! 
Come ſmiling like the morn in May, 
And center in thy Strephon's arms. 


Elſe haunted by the fiend defpair, 
He'll court ſome ſolitary grove, 
Where mortal foot did ne'er repair, 
But ſwains oppreſs'd by hapleſs love. 
From the once plealing rural throng 
Remov'd, he'll thro? the deſart ſtray, 
Where Philomela's mournful ſong 
Shall join his melancholy lay. N. E. 


The Rivers of Scotland. An Opr. 


Set to Muſic by Mr. CoLLerrT. 


O Scotia's parched land the Naiads flew, 
From towering hills explor'd her ſhelter*d vales, 
Caus'd Forth in wild meanders pleaſe the view, 

And lift her waters to the zephyrs gales. 
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Where the glad ſwain ſurveys his fertile fields, 
And reaps the plenty which his harveſt yields. 


Here did thoſe lovely nymphs unſeen, 
Oft wander by the river's fide, 
And oft nnbind their treſſe< green, 
To bathe them in the fluid tide. 
Then to the ſhady grottos would retire, 
And ſweetly echo to the warbling choir; 
Or to the ruſhing waters tune their ſhells, 
To call up echo from the woods, 
Or from the rocks, or chryſtal floods, 
Or from ſurrounding banks, or hills, or dales. 
Cherus. Or to the ruſhing waters, Cc. | 


E 


— 


When the cool fountains firſt their ſprings forſook, 
Murmuring ſmoothly to the azure main, 

Exuiting Neptune then his trident ſhook, 
And wav'd his waters gently to the plain. 

The friendly Tritons on his chariot born, 

With cheeks dilated blew the hollow-ſounding horn. 


Now Lothian and Fiſan ſhores, 
- Reſounding to the mermaids ſong, 
Gladly emit their lim pid ſtores, 
And bid them ſmoothly ſail along 
To Neptune's empire, and with him to roll 
Round the revulviag ſphere from pole to pole; 
To guard Britanuia from envious foes, 
To view her angry vengeance hurl'd 
In awful thunder round the world, 
And trembling nations bending to her blows. 
Chor. To guard Britannia, Ge, 


High towering on the zephyrs* breezy wing, 
Swift fly the Naiads from Fortha's ſhores, 
And to the ſouthern airy mountains bring 
Their ſweet enchantment, and their magic powers, 


Fach nymph her favourite willow takes, 

The earth with fev'rous tremor ſhakes, 

The ſtagnant lakes obey their call, 4 

Streams cer the graſſy paſtures fall. y 
Tweed ſpreads her waters to the lucid rav, 
Upon the dimpled ſurf the ſun beams play: 


— 
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On her green banks the tuneful ſhepherd lies, 
Charm'd with the muſic of his reed, 
Amidſt the wavings of the Tweed: 

From ſky- reflecting ftreams the river nymphs ariſe. 
(Chor. On her green banks, Cc. 


The lit*ning muſes heard the ſhepherd play, 
Fame with her brazen trump proclaim'd his name; 

And, to attend the eaſy graceful lay, 
Pan from Arcadia to Tweda came. 

Fond of the change, along the banks he ſtray'd, 
And ſung, unmindiul of th' Arcadian ſhave, 


AIR, Tweed/ide. 


Attend every fanciful ſwain, 
Whoſe notes ſoftly flow from the reed; 
With harmony guide the ſweet ſtrain, 
To ling of the beauties of Tweed. 


Where the muſic of woods, and of ſtreams 
In ſoothing {weet melody join, 

To enliven your paſtoral themes, 
And make human numbers divine, 


Chor. Ye warblers from the vocal grove, 

The tender woodland ftrain approve, 
While Tweed in ſmoother cad: nce glides; 
O'er flow*ry valcs in gentle tides; 

And as the rolls her ſilver waves along, 

Murmurs and fighs to quit the rural ſong. 

Scotia's great Genius in ruſſet clad, 

From the cool ſedgy bank exalts her head, 

In joyful rapture the the change <fpies, 

Secs living ſtreams deſcend, and groves ariſe, 


AIR, Gilderzy. 


As ſable clouds. at early day, 
Oft dim the ſhining ſkies, 

So gloomy thoughts create diſmay, 
And luftre leaves her eyes. 


„% Ye powers! are Scotia's ample fields 
*© With ſo much beauty grac'd, 

To have thoſe ſweets your bounty yields, 
*© By foreign foes defac'd ? 
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O Jove! at whoſe ſupreme command 
The limpid fountains play, 

* Ofer Caledonia's northern land 
Let reſtleſs waters ſtray. 


** Since from the void creation roſe, 
** Thou'ſt made a ſacred vow, 

** That Caledon to foreign foes 
© Should ne'er bz known to bow.“ 


The Mighty Thund'rer on his ſappt ire throne, 
In mercy's robes attir*d, heard the ſweet voice 
Of female woe—ſoft as the moving ſong 

Of Philomela *midſt the evening ſhades ; 

And thus return'd an anſwer to her pray'rs : 


©© Where birks at Nature's call ariſe; 

* Where fragrance hails the vaulted ſkies : 
Where my own oak its umbrage ſpreads. 
*6 Delightful ' midſt the woody ſhades : 
Where ivy mould'ring rocks entwines 3 

*© Wherc breczes bend the lofty pines : 

„ There ſhall tne laughing Naiads ftray, 

« *Midft the ſweet banks of winding Tay.” 


From the dark womb of earth Tay's waters ſpring, 
Ordain'd by Jove's unalterable voice: 
The ſounding lyre celeſtial muſes ſtring, 
The choiring ſongſters in the groves rejoice. 
Each fount its chryſtal fluids pours, 
Which from ſurrounding mountains flow: 
The river baths its verdant thores, 
Cool o'er the ſurf the breezes blow. 


Let England's ſons extol their gardens fair, 
Scotland may freely boaſt her gen'rous ſtreams, 
Their foil wore fertile, and their milder zir, 
Her fiſhes ſporting in the ſolar beams. 
Thames, Humber, Severn, all muſt yield the bay 
To the pure ſtreams of Forth, of Tweed, and Tay: 
Char. Thames, Humber, Cc. 


O Scotia ! when ſuch beauty claims 
A manſion near thy flowing ſtreams, 
Ne*er ſhall ſtern Mars, in iron car, 

Drive his proud courſers to the war: 
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Hut fairy forms ſhall ſtrew around 
Their olives on the peaceful ground; 
And turtles join the warbling throng, 
To uſher in the morning ſong. 
Or ſhout in chorus all the live-long day, 
From the green banks of Forth, of Tweed, and Tay. 


When gentle Phebe's friendly light 

In filver radiance clothes the night, 

Still Mufic's ever-varying ſtrains 

Shall tell the lovers, Cynthia reigns, 

And wooe them to her midnight bowers, 

Among the fragrant dew-clad flowers, 

Where ev'ry rock, and hill, and dale, 

With echoes greet the Nightingale, 

Whole pleaſing, ſoft, pathetic tongue, 

To kind condolence turns the ſong ; 
And often wins the love-fick ſwain to ſtray, 
To hear the tender variegated lay, | 
IThro' the dark woods of Forth, of Tweed, and Tay. 


Hail, native ſtreams, and native groves ! 

Oozy caverns, green alcoves ! 

Retreats ſor Cytherea's reign, 

With all the graces in her train. 

Hail, Fancy, thou, whoſe ray ſo bright 

Diſpels the glimm' ring taper's light! 

Come in aerial veſture blue, 

Ever pleaſing, ever new, 

In theſe receſſes deign to dwell 

With me, in yonder moſs-clad cell : 
Then ſhall my reed, ſucceſsful, tune the lay, 
In numbers, wildly warbling, as they ftray 
Tbro' the glad banks of Fortha, Tweed, and Tay. 


R. FER G USSON. 
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HE women all tell me, I'm falſe to my laſs. 
That I quit my poor Chloe, and ftick to my glaſs : 
But to you, men of reaſon, my reaſons Fll own, 
And if you dun't like them, * them alone. 
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Alcho' I have left her, the truth I'll declare, 
believe ſhe was good, and I'm ſure ſhe was fair; 
But goodneſs and charms in a bumper I ſce, 
That make it as good, and as charming as ſhe. 


My Chloe had dimples and ſmiles I muſt own, 
And tho? ſhe could ſmile, yet in truth the could frown : 
But tell me, ye lovers of liquor divine, 
Did you e'er ſee a frown in a bumber of wine? 


Her lilies and roſes were juſt in their prime, 
Vet lilies and roſes are conquer*d by time; 
But in wine, from its age, ſuch a benefit flows, 
That we like it the better the older it grows. 


They tell me, my love would in time have been cloy'd, 
And that beauty's infipid when once 'tis enjoy'd ; 
But in wine I both time and enjoyment defy, 

For the longer I drink, the more thirity am I. 


Let murders, and battles, and hiſtory, prove 
The miſchief that wait upon rivals in love; 
But in drinking, thank Heav*n, no rival contends, 
The more we love liquor, the more we are friends. 


She too might have poiſon'd the joys of my life, 
With nurſes, and babies, and ſqualling, and ftrife; 
But my wine neither nurſes nor babies can bring : 
And a big-belly'd bottle's a mighty good thing. 


We ſhorten our days when with love we engage, 
It brings on diſealcs, and haſtens old age; 
But wine from grim death can its votarics ſave, 
And keep out t'other leg, when there's one in the grave. 


Perhaps, like her ſex, ever falſe to their word, 
She has left me, to get an eſtate, ora lord; 
But my bumper (regarding not title or pelf) 
Will tand by me when I can't Rand by myſelf. 


Then let my dear Chloe no longer complain, 
She's rid of her lover, and 1 of my pain: 
For in wine, mighty wine, many comforts I ipy ; 
Should you doubt what I ſay, take a bumper and try. 
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F Love's a ſweet paſſion, how can it torment ? 
If bitter, U tell me, whence comes my content ? 
Since | ſuffer with pleaſure, why ſhould I complain, 
Or grieve at my fate, when I know tis in vain ? 
Yet ſo pleaſing the pain is, ſo ſoft is the dart, 
That, at once, it both wounds me, and tickles my heart. 


I graſp her hand gently, look languiſhing down, 

And, by paſſionate ſilence, 1 make my love known: 
But, oh! how I'm bleſt, when ſo kind ſhe does prove, 
By ſome willing miſtake, to diſcover her love: 

When, in ſtriving to hide, ſhe reveals all ber flame, 
And our eyes tell each other what neither dare name ! 


How plc aſing is beauty! how ſweet are its charms ! 
How delightful embraces l how peaceiul her arms! 
Sure there's nothing fo caſy as learmng to love. 

* Fis taught us on earth, and by all things above: 
And to Beauty's bright ſtandard all heroes muſt vield; 
For 'tis Beauty that conquers and keeps the fair ficld. 


Same Tune. 


FF Wine be a cordial, why does it torment ? 

If poiſon, O tell me, whence comes my content ? 
Since ! drink it with pleaſure, why ſhould 1 complain, 
Or repent ev'ry morn', when | know 'tis in vain ? 

Yet ſo charming the glaſs is, ſo deep is the quart, 
That, at once, it both drowns, and enlivens my heart. 


take it off briſkly, and, when it is down, 
By my jolly complexion I make my joy known : 
But, oh! how Pm bleft, when ſo ſtrong it does prove, 
By its ſov'reign heat, to expel that of love; 
When in quenching the old I create a new flame, 
And am wrapt in ſuch plcaſures as ſtill want a name 
R 4 
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\ HAT ſhepherd or nymph of the grove 
Can blame me for dropping a tear, 

Or lamenting alond, as I rove, 

Since Sylvia no longer is here ? 
My flocks, if at random they ſtray, 

What wonder, fince ſhe's from the plains! 
Her hand they were wont to obey, 

She rul'd both the ſheep and the ſwains. 


Can 1 ever forget how we ſtray*d 
To the foot of von netghbouring hill, 
"> the bow'r we had built in the ſhade, 
Or the river that runs by the mill; 
There fweet by my ſide as ſhe lay, 
And heard the fond ſtories | told, 
ow ſweet was the thruſn from the ſprar, 
Or the blcating of lambs from the told. 


I;:w oft wou'd I ſpy out a charm, 
Which before had been hid from my view? 
And, while arm was enfolded in arm, 
My lips to her lips how they grew ! 
Jo oft the ſweet conteſt would laſt, 
FN the hours of retirement and reſt ; 
What pleaſures and pains each had paſs'd, 
Who longeſt had luv'd, and who beſt. 


No changes of place, or of time, 
felt when my fair one was near ; 
Alike was each weather and clime, 
Each ſeaſon that chequer*'d the year. 
In winter's rude lap did we freeze, 
Did we melt on the boſom of May, 
Each morn brought contentment and eaſe, 
We roſe up to work or to play. 


She was all my ſond wiſhes could aſk, 
Ihe had all the kind gods could impart; 
Shs was Nature's moſt beautiful taſk, 
The deſpair and the envy of art: 
There all that is worthy to prize, 
in all that is lovely is dreit; 
For the Graces were throng'd in her eyes, 
And the Virtuc: a lodg'd in her breaf%. 
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The Linnets. 


A bringing home, the other day, f 
Two Linnets I had ta'en, 
The pretty warblers ſeem'd to pray 
For liberty again. 
Unheedful of their tuneful notes, 
I ſang acroſs the mead : 
In vain they ſwelPd their downy throats, 
And flutter'd to be freed. 


When paſſing through the tufted grove, 
Near which my cottage ſtood, 

I thought I ſaw the queen of love, 
Whilſt Chloe's charms I view'd. 

I gaz'd, I ſigh'd, I preſt her ſtay, 
To hear my tender tale; 

But all in vain, ſhe fled away, 
Nor could my ſighs prevail. 


Soon, thro? the wound that love had made, 
Came pity to my breaſt, 

And thus I, as compaſſion bade, 
The feather*d pair addreſs'd : 

Ye little captives ! cheerful be, 
Remember not ye flew ; 

For I, who thought myſelf ſo free, 
Am far more caught than you. 


zack ck ck . K .. k. . dr EIN . K .. K.. 
The Happy Marriage. 


How bleſt has my time been? what joys have I known 
Since wedlock's ſoft bondage made Jefſy my own ? 
So jovful my heart is, ſo eaſy my chain, 
That freedom is taſteleſs, and roving a pain. 

That freedom is taſteleſs, Oc. 


Thro' walks grown with woodbines, as often we ſtray, 
Around us our boys and girls frolic and play: 

How pleaſing their ſport is! the wanton ones ſee, 
And borrow their looks = my Jeſſy and me. 
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To try her ſweet temper, oft times am I ſeen, 

In revels all day with the nymphs on the green: 
Tho' painful my abſence, my doubts ſhe beguiles, 
Aad meets me at night with complacence and ſmiles. 


What tho” on her cheeks the roſe loſes its hue, 

Her wit and good humour blooms all the year thro? : 
Time ſtill, as he flies, adds increaſe to her truth, 
And gives to her mind what he ſteals from her youth. 


Ye ſhepherds ſo gay, who make love to enſnare, 
And cheat, with falſe vows, the too credulous Fair ; 
in fearch of true pleaſure, how vainly you roam, 
Ts hold it for life, you muſt find it at home. 


APES c x *. r Naas TEINS 


Tune, --- Tellau-hair' d Ladie. 


HO” Fate has controul'd me, and laid me aſide, 
1'!1 keep up my courage, to this I'Il abide ; 
Tho' dis'pointments have befall'n me. I never will fly, 
For contented 1 live, and contented I'll die. 


The frowns of misfortune few men can withſtand, 
Vet ſhips that are broken come ſometimes to land; 
Then FI keep up my ſpirits, no longer repine, 
hat's his fate to-day, may to-morrow be mine. 


Then join, all my friends, reflect upon none, 

For what's to-day paſt cannot be undone ; 

Who knows but kind Fortune, who ſtil! hovers by, 
May eaſe all my cares, and triumphantly fly. 


Lovely Nancy. 


OW can you, lovely Nancy, thus cruelly light 

A ſwain, who is wretched when baniſh'd your fight ; 
Who, for your ſake alone, thinks life worth his care, 

But which ſoon, if you frown, muſt end in deſpair. 


If you mean thus to torture, O! why did your eyes 
Once expreſs ſo much ſoftneſs, and ſweetly ſurprize ; 

By their luſtre inflam*d, I could not believe, ; 
As they ſed ſo much influence, they e*'er would deceive. 


SONGS. 


But, alas ! like the pilgrim bewilder'd in night, 
Who perceives a falſe ſplendor at diſtance invite, 
O'erjoy*d he haſtes on, purſues it, and dies: 
A like ruin attends me, if away Nancy flies. 


O ! forget not the raptures you felt in my arms, 
When you call'd me, dear angel, and unvail'd all your charms 
When you vow'd laſting love, and ſwore with a kiſs, 
That in my fond embraces was center'd all bliſs. 


Faireſt, but moſt obdurate, conſider that woe 

Will, like ſickneſs neglected, more deſperate grow. 
That your heart may relent, I implore the kind pow'rs, 
Since I'm conſtant as your ſex, be not fickle as ours. 
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HEN jeſſy ſmil'd, her lovely look 
My wand'ring heart a pris' ner took, 

And bound it with ſo ſtrong a chain, 

i neꝰ er expect it back again. 


Then, Jeſſy, treat a captive true 

With gentle uſage—'tis its due ; 
It pants for thee alone. 

Then take it kindly to thy breaſt, 

And give the weary wand'rer reſt, 
And keep it near thy own. 


ꝓ h NY Y Y NAK 
The Addreſs. 


»PWIXT pleaſing hope and painful fear 
True love divided lies, | 

With artleſs look, and ſoul fincere, 
Above all mean diſguiſe. | 

For Celia thus my heart has mov'd, 
Accept it, lovely fair; 

I've lik*d before, but never lov'd, 
Then let me not deſpair. 
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My fate before your feet I lay, 
Sentence your willing flave : 

Remember that tho* tyrants ſlay, 
Yet heav'nly powers ſave. 

To bleſs is heav*n's peculiar grace, 

Let me a bleſſing find: 

And fince you wear an angels face, 
O ſhew an angel's mind, 
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1 ſweet bewitching tricks of love, 
Young men your hearts ſecure, 
Leſt in ihe paths of ſenſe you rove, 
In dotage premature. 
Look at each laſs thro* wiſdom's glaſs, 
Nor truſt the naked eve. wy 
allants, beware, look ſharp, take care, 
The blind eat many a fly. 


There's ne'er a ſpinſter in the realm 
But knows mankind to cheat, 

Down to the cottage from the helm, 
The learn'd, the brave, and great: 

With lovely looks, and golden hooks, 
T' entangle us they try. 

Gallants beware, Oc. 


Not only on their hands and necks 
The borrow'd white you'll find, 

Some belles, when intereſt directs, 
Can even paint the mind: 

Joy in diſtreſs they can expreſs, 
Their very tears can lie. 

Gallants beware, Cc. 


Could we with ink the ocean fill, 
Was earth of parchment made, 

Was every fingle ſtick a quill, 
Each man a ſcribe by trade, 

To write the tricks of half the ſex, 
Would ſuck that ocean dry. 

Callants beware, Cc. 
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To women by proud men are ſcorn'd 
For being oft tco kind, 

Yet all well know that men, when ſpurn'd, 
Are to their wills confin'd ; 

With reſtleſs pain, one ſmile to gain, 
All ways they gladly try: 

But, maids, beware, avoid the ſnare, 
All men deal cunaingly. 


There's not a man, who, in his heart 
Does woman truly love; 

They but delight t' impel the dart, 
And all its pains approve. 

With looks ſerene they're often ſeen, 
They flatt'ring words apply. 

But, maids, beware, Cc. 


They often ſtrive, with artful tale, 
Each fair one to deceive, 

On our good nature to prevail, 
Then laugh within their ſleeve; 

With ſelf conceit they think to cheat 
The heart as well as eye; 

But, maids, beware, Oc. 


If, then, to rout the ſelfiſh crew, 
You'd chuſe a faithful guard, 

Let Virtue rule the heart, then few 
Will loſe their juſt reward: 

Not all the tribe her foul can bribe, 
She will all art defy. 

Then, maids, beware, Cc. 


LEASE EETE eee 


Remedy for Love. 


HW eaſy was Colin! how blithe and how gay ! 

Ere he met the fair Chloris, how ſprightly his lay ! 
So graceful her form, ſo accompliſh'd her mind. 
Sure pity, he thought, with ſuch charms muſt be join'd. 
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Whenever ſhe danc'd, or whenever ſhe ſung, 
How juſt was her motion ! how ſweet was her tongue ! 
And when the youth told her his paſſionate flame, 
She allow'd him to fancy her heart felt the ſame. 


With ardour he preſs*d her to think him fincere, 
But, alas! ſhe redoubl d each hope and each fear; 
She would not deny, nor ſhe would not approve, 
And ſhe neither refus*d him, nor gave him her love. 


Now cheer'd by complacence, now froze by diſdain, 
He languiſh'd for freedom, but languiſh'd in vain, 


Till Thyrſis, who pity'd fo helpleſs a ſlave, 
Eas' d his heart of the pain by the counſcl he gave. 


Forſake her, ſaid he, and reje& her a while, 
If ſhe loves you, the ſoon will return with a ſmile; 
You can judge of her paſſion by abſence alone, 
And, by abſence, will conquer her heart—or your own. 


This advice he purſu'd ; but the remedy prov'd 
Too fatal, alas! to the fair one he lov'd, 
Which cur'd his own paſſion, but left her, in vain, 
To ſigh for a heart ihe could never regain. 
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The Nun. 


CURE a laſs in her bloom, at the age of nineteen, 
Was ne'cr jo diſt reſt as of late I have been; 

I know not, 1 vow, any harm I have done, 

But my mother oft tells me ſheꝰ ll have me a Nun. 


Don't you think it a pity a girl ſuch as I, 
Should be ſentenc'd to pray, and to faſt, and to cry; 
With ways ſo devout I'm not like to be won, 


And my heart it loves frolic too well for a Nun. 


To hear the men flatter, and promiſe, and ſwear, 
Is a thouſand times better to me, I declare; 
I can keep myſelf chaſte, nor by wiles be undone, 
Nay, beſides, I'm too handſome, I think, for a Nun. 


Not to love, or be lov'd, oh! I never can bear, 
Nor yield to be fent to, I cannot tell where: 


To live, or to die, in this caſe, were all one, 
Nay, I ſooner would die, than be reckou'd a Nun. 
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Perhaps, but to teize me, ſhe threatens me ſo ; 
I'm ſure, was ſhe me, ſhe would gladly ſay, No; 
But, if ſhe's in earneſt, I from her will run, 

And be marry'd in ſpite, that I mayn't be a Nun. 


The Apology. 


1.5 ſorry, dear brethren, I'm forc'd to comply, 

To ſing, to fing, you might as well bid me to fly; 
"Tis true I've a voice, ſo has the town-cryer, 
If I ſay, mine's a better, Pm ſure Pm a liar. 


However, to pleaſe you, altho? I be hoarſe, 
If you'll take it, like marriage, for better, for worſe. 
Now you've heard—nay you've heard the beſt I can do, 
And I'm ſure you're convinc'd what I told you was true. 


Time enough yet. 


A Term full as long as the fiege of old Troy, 

To win a ſweet girl I my time did employ ; 

Oft urg*d her the day of our marriage to ſet, 

As often ſhe anſwer'd, Tis time enough yet, 
Time enough yet, *tis time enough yet, 

As often ſhe anſwer'd, Tis time enough yet. 


I told her, at laſt, that her paſſions were wrong, 

And more, that I ſcorn'd to be fool'd with ſo long: 

She burſt out a laughing at ſeeing me fret, 

And humming a tune, cry'd, *Tis time enough yet, 
Time enough yet, &c. | 


Determin'd by her to be laugh'd at no more, 
1 flew from her preſence, and bounc'd out of door, 
Reſolv'd of her uſage the better to get, 
Or on her my eyes again never to ſet, 
Never to ſet, Cc. 


To me the next morning her maid came in haſte, 

And begg'd, for God's ſake, 1'd forget what was pas, 

Declar*d her young lady did nothing but fret ; 

I told her, 1'd think on't, *twas time enough yet, 
Time enough yet, Cc. 
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She next, in a letter as long as my arm, 
Declar'd, from her ſoul, ſhe intended no harm, 
And bege'd I the day of our marriage would {et ; 
I wrote ker anſwer, Tis tim enough yet, 

Time enough yet, Cc. 


But that was ſcarce gone when a meſſage I ſent, 

To ſhew in my heart I began to relent : 

1 begg'd I might ſee her; together we met; 

We kiſs'd and were friends again, ſo are we yet, 
So are we yet, Cc. 


DV POLL PL or ror ror mT Fw 
Tune, - Good-night, and Fry be wi” you a". 


Her, happy is he, whoever he be, 
That in his lifetime meets one true friend, 
Who cordially does ſympathize 
In words, in action, heart, and mind : 
Ny kind reſpects do not neglect, 
Altho' my wealth or ſtate be ſmall: 
With a melting heart, and a mournful eye, 
I beg the Lord be wi' you all. 


My loving friends, I kiſs your hands, 
For time invites me for to move: 
On your poor ſervant lay commands, 
Wo is ambitious of your love. 
He - hoſe pow'r and might, both day and night, 
Governs the depths, makes rain to fall, 
To ſun and moon gives courſe of light, 
Direct, protect, defend you all. 


I do proteſt, within my breaſt, 
Yeur memory I'll not neglect ; 
On tat record I'll lay arreſt, 
Hell's fury ſhall not alter it. 
All 1 defire of earthly bliſs, 
Is ſo be freed from guilt or thrall ; 
hoe my God will grant me this: 
Good-night, and God be wi? you all, 


; 
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E comes! he comes! the hero comes 


Sound, ſound your trumpets, beat, beat your drums, 


From port to port let cannons roar, 
He's welcome to the Britiſh ſhore: 
Welcome, welcome, Cc. 


Prepare, prepare, your anthems prepare, 
Loud, loudly rend the echoing air; 
From pole to pole your joys reſound, 
For virtue is with glory crown'd. 

Virtue, virtue, Cc. 


eee 


Damon conquer'd by Love. 


\ \ THEN firſt by fond Damon Flavilla was ſeen, 
He ſlightly regarded her air and her mein ; 

The charms of her mind he alone did commend, 

Not warm as a lover, but cool as a friend ; 

From friendſhip, not paſſion, his raptures did move, 

And the ſwain bragg'd his heart was a ftranger to love. 


New charms he diſcover'd, as more ſhe was known, 
Her face grew a wonder, her taſte was his own; 
Her manners were gentle, ker ſenſe was refin'd, 
And oh! what dear virtues beam'd forth in her mind: 
But till for the ſanction of friendſhip he ſtrove, 
Till a figh gave the omen, and ſhew'd it was love. 


Now proud to be conquer'd, he ſighs for the fair, 
Grows dull to all pleafure, but being with her; 

He's mute, while his heart-ſtrings are ready to break, 
And fear of offending forbids him to {peak ; 

And wanders, a willing example, to prove, 

That friendſhip to woman is ſiſter to love. 


A lover thus conquer*d can ne*er give offence, 
Not a dupe to her ſmiles, but a flave to her ſenſe : 
His paſſion nor wrinkles, nor age can allay, 
Since founded on that which can never decay ; 
And Time, that will Beauty's ſhort empire remove 
Increaſing her reaſon, increaſes his love. 
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Something elſe to do. 


HE ſun was ſleeping in the main, 
Bright Cynthia filver'd all the plain, 

When Colin turn'd his team to reſt, 
And ſought the laſs he lov'd the beſt. 
As tow'rd her cote he jogg'd along, 
Her name was frequent in his ſong ; 
But when his errand Dolly knew, 

She vow'd ſhe'd ſomething elſe to do. 


He ſwore he did eſteem her more 
Than any maid he'd ſeen before, 
In tender fighs proteſting, he 
Would conſtant as the turtle be; 
Talk'd much of death, ſhou'd ſhe reſuſc, 
And us'd ſuch arts as lovers uſt: 
*Tis fine, ſays Doll, if *tis but true, 
But now, I've ſomething elſe to do. 


Her pride then Colin thus addreſt, 
Forgive me, Doll, I did but jeſt; 
To her that's kind I'll conſtant prove; 
But, truſt me, I'll ne'er die for love. 
Tho? firſt ſhe did his courtſhip ſcorn, 
Now Doll began to court in turn; 
Dear Colin, I was jeſting too, 
Step in, I've nothing elſe to do. 
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Shepherd's Complaint, 


YE ſhepherds, who, bleſt in your loves, 
Live ſtrangers to ſorrow and fear, 
O! pity a brother, that proves 
The heart-breaking pangs of deſpair, 
What boots it my heifers and ewes 
All thriving and pregnant 1 find? 
Poor bleſſings, poor comforts are theſr, 
Since Peggy is falſe and unkind. 


Bear witneſs, cach fountain and vale, 
Bear witneſs, each garden and grove, 

How oft ſhe has heard my fond tale, 
And ſmil'd on the ſuit of my love. 
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But, oh cruel change that I find, 
The gentle is now grown ſcvere, 

More cold than the North's chilling wind, 
That blaſts the young buds of the year. 


Range wildly, my flocks and my herds ; 
Begone from your maſter, poor Tray ; 
My pipe ſhall no more wake the birds, 
l' break it, and fling it away. 
Some deſart, all barren and blake, 
Shall ſhicld me from every eye; 
There, Peggy, I'll weep for thy ſake, 
Pl! weep, cruel maid, and I'll die. 
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Gentle Harriet. 


WHEN gentle Harriet firſt 1 ſaw, 
Struck with a reverent'al awe, 
I felt my boſom mov'd ; 

Her caiy hape, her charming face, 

She ſmil'd and talk'd with io much grace, 
I gaz'd, admir'd, and lov'd. 


Up to the buſy town I flew, 
Aud wander'd all its pleaſures thro), 
In hopes to eaſe my carc; 
The buſy town but mocks my pain, 
Its gayeſt pleaſures all are vain, 
For Harriet haunts me there. 


The labours of the learned ſage, 
The comic humour of the ſtage, 
By turns my time employ ; 
reliſh not the ſage's lore, 
The ſtage's humour pleaſe no more, 
For Harriet's all my joy. 


Sometimes I try'd the jovial throng, 
Sometimes the female train among, 
To chaſe her form away ; 

The jovial throng is noiſy, rude, 
Nor other female dares inirude 
Where Harriet bears a ſway. 
L 2 
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Since, then, nor art nor learning can, 
Nor company of maid or man 
For want of thee atone; 
O come! with all thy conqu'ring charms, 
O come! and take me to thy arms, 
For thou art all in one. 
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Macpherſon's Rant. 


1. ſpent my time in rioting, 
D:b iwet?d my health and firenzth ; 
ve pijiag?d, piunder'd, murdered, 
But now, alas! at length, 
I'm brought to puniſhment direct, 
Pale death draus near to me; 
THis end I never did project, 
To hang upon a tree. 


To hang upon a tree ! a tree! 
That curs'd unha; py death! 

Like to a wolf to worried be, 
And choaked ja the breat]:, 

Nay VERY heart wo wil lurcly break, 
When this 1 think upon, 

Did not my courage fingular, 
Bid peuſive thoughts begone. 


No man on earth that draweth breath, 
More courage had than I; 

| dar'd m focs unto their face. 
And would not from them Hy; 
his grandeur ſtout, 1 did keep out, 
Like Hector, manfullie: 

Then wonder one like me, ſo ſtout, 
Should hang upon a tree. 


Th' Egyptian band I Cid command, 


With coura ge more by far, 
Than ever did a gen eral 
His ſoldiers in the war. 
Beine fear'd by all. bot i great and ſinall, 
und moſt jovfullie: 
O] curſe upon this ite of mine, 
To hang upon a tree. 
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As for my life I do not care, 
If juſtice would take place, 

And bring my feliow plunderers 
Unto this ſame diſgrace. 

For Peter Brown, that notour loon, 
Eſcap'd, and was made free ; 

O ! curſe upon this fate of mine, 
To hang upon a tree. 


Both law and juſtice buried are, 
And fraud and guile ſucceed, 

The guilty paſs unpuniſhed, 
if money interceed. 

The Laird of Grant, that Highland faint, 
His mighty majeſtic, 

He pleads the cauſe of Peter Brown, 
And lets Macpherſon die. 


The deſt'ny of my life contriv'd, 
By thoſe whom I oblig'd, 
Rewarded me much ill for good, 
And left me no refuge. 
For Braco Duff, in rage enough, 
He firſt laid hands on me, 
And if that death would not prevent, 
Avenged wou'd | be. 


As for my life, it is but ſhort 
When I ſhall be no more; 
To part with life lam content, 
As any heretofore. 
Therefore, good people all, take heed, 
This warning take by me, 
According to the lives you lead, 
Rewarded you will be. 


Gillicrankie. 


(HATED and his Highlandmen, 
Came down upo' the raw, man, 
Who being ſtout, gave mony a clout ; 
The lads began to claw then. 
With ſword and targe into their nand, 
Wi' which they were nae ſlaw, man, 
Wi' mony a fearful heavy ſigh, 
The lads began to claw then, 
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O' er buſh, o'er bank, o 'er ditch, o'er ſtank, 


She ſtang amang them a', man; 
The Butter-bux got mony knocks, 
Their riggings paid for a* then, 

They got their patks, wi” ſudden ſtraiks, 
W hich to their grief they ſaw, man; 
Wi' clinkum clankum o'er their crowns, 

The iads began to fa” then. 


Hur ſcipt about, hur leapt about, 
And flang amang them a', man, 
The Englich blades got broken heads, 


Their crowns were cleav'd in twa then. 


The durk and door made their laſt hour, 
And prov'd their final fa*, man, 

They thought the devil had been there, 
That play'd them fic a paw then. 


The Solewn League and Covenant 
Came whigging up the hills, man, 
Thought Highland trews durſt not refuſe 
For to ſubſcribe their bills then. 
In Willy's name they thought nae ane 
Durft ftop their courſe at a', man, 
But hur nain fell, wi? mony a knock, 
Cry'd, Furich- Whiggs awa', man. 


Sir Evan Du, and his men true, 
Came linking up the brink, man; 

The Hogan Dutch they feared ſuch, 
They bred a horid ſtink then. 

The true Maclean, and his fierce men, 
Came in amang them a', man; 

Nane durſt withſtand his heavy hand, 
All fled and ran awa' then. 


„ Of nan! Of on a ri!“ 


Why mould the loſe King Shames, man : 


„ Oh” rig in di! Oh' rig in di!“ 
She ſhall break a' her banes then: 
With “ furichiniſh,“ an' ſtay a while, 
And ſpeak a word or twa, man, 
She's gi' a ſtraike, out o 'er the neck, 
Befere ye win awa' then. 
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() fy for ſhame, ye're three for ane, 
Her nain- ſell's won the day, man. 

King Shames' red coats ſhou'd be hung up, 
Becauſe they ran awa' then; 

Had bent their brows, like Highland trows, 
And made as lang a ſtay, man, 

They'd ſav'd their king, that ſacred thing, 
And Willie run awa' then. 


Nn erer 


Sheriff-Muir. 


"DT HERE'S ſome ſay that we wan, ſome ſay that they wan, 
Some ſay that nane wan at a' man; 


But one thing I'm ſure, that at Sheriff-muir, 
A battle there was, which I ſaw, man. 
And we ran, and they ran, and they ran, and we ran, 
And we ran, and they ran awa' man. 


Brave Argyle and Belhaven, not like frighted Leven, 
W hich Rothes and Haddington ſaw, man ; 
For they all, with Wightman, advanc'd on the right, man, 
W hile others took flight, being raw, man. 
And we ran, and they ran, c. 


Lord Roxburgh was there, in order to ſhare 
With Douglas, who ſtood not in awe, man, 
Volunteerly to Ramble with Lord Loudoun Campbell, 
Brave Ilay did ſuffer for a*, man. 
And we ran, and they ran, c. 


Sir John Schaw, that great knight, with broad-ſword moft 
bright, 
On horſeback he briſkly did charge, man, 
An hero that's boid, none could him with-hold, 
He ftoutly encounter*d the targemen. 
And we ran, and they ran, Cc. 


For the cowardly Mhittam, for fear they ſhauld cut him, 
Seeing glittering broad-ſwords with a pa”, man, 
And that in ſuch thrang made Baird edicang, 
And from the brave clans ran awa', man, 
And we ran, and they ran, Oc. 
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Brave Mar and Panmure were firm, I am ſure, 
The latter was kidnapt awa', man, 
With briſk men about, brave Harry retook 
His brother, and laught at them a*, man. 
And we ran, and they ran, c. 


Brave Marſhal and Lithgow, and Glengarv's pith too, 
Aſſiſted by brave Loggia- man, 
And Gordons, the bright, ſo boldly did fight, 
The red coats took flight, and awa', man. 
And we ran, and they ran, Cc. 


Strathmore and Clanronald cry'd ſtill advance Donald, 
Til! both of theſe heroes did fa*, man; 
For there was ſuch haſhing, and broad ſwords a claſhing, 
Brave Forfar himſelf got a cla“, man. 
And we ran, and they ran, Cc. 


Lord Perth ſtood the ſtorm, Seaforth but lukewarm, 
Kilſyth and Strathallan not fla', man; 
And Hamilton pled, the men were not bred, 
For he had no fancy to fa', man. 
And we ran, and they ran, Cc. 


Brave generous Southeſk, Tilebairn was briſk, 
Whoſe father indeed would not dra*, man, 
Into the ſame yoke, which ſerv'd for a cloke, 
To keep th* eſtate *twixt them twa, man. 
And we ran, and they ran, Cc. 


Lord Rollo not fear*d, Kintore and his beard, - 
Pitſligo and Ogilvie a', man, 
And brothers Balfours, they ſtood the firſt ſhow'rs, 
Clackmannan and Burleigh did cla', man. 
And we ran, and they ran, Cc. 


But Cleppan acted pretty, and Strowan the witty, 
A poet that pleaſes us a', man ; 
For mine is but rhime, in reſpec of what's fine, 
Or what he is able to dra', man. 
And we ran, and they ran, Cc. 


For Huntly and Sinclair they both plaid the tinkler, 
With conſciences black like a cra', man. 
Some Angus and Fifemen, they ran for their life, man, 
And ne'er a Lot's wife there at a', man. 
And we ran, and they ran, Cc. 
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Then Laurie the traitor, who betray'd his maſter, 
His king and his conntry and a*, man, | 
Pretending Mar might give order to fight, 
To the right of the army awa', man. 
And we ran, and they ran, Cc. 


Then Laurie for fear, of what he might hear, 
Took Drummond's beſt horſe and awa', man, 
Inſtead of going to Perth, he croſſed the Firth, 
Alongſt Stirling-bride and awa', man. 
And we ran, and they ran, &c. 


To London he preſe'd, and there he addreſs'd, 
That he behav*d beſt of them a', man; 
And there, without ſtrife, got ſettled for life, 
An hundred a-year to his fa', man. 
And we ran, and they ran, Cc. 


In Borrowſtounneſs he reſides with diſgrace, 
Till his neck ſtand in need of a dra', man, 
And then, in a tether, he'll ſwing from a ladder, 
Go off the ſtage with a pa*, man. 
And we ran, and they ran, c. 


Rob Roy ſtood watch on a hill, for to catch 
The booty, for ought that I ſa', man, 
For he ne'er advanc'd, from the place he was ſtanc'd. 
Till no more to do there at a', man. | 
For we ran, and they ran, @c. 


So we all took the flight, and Moubray the wright, 
But Lethem the ſmith was a bra' man, 
For he took the gout, which truly was wit, 
By judging it time to withdra*, man. 
And we ran, and they ran, Cc. 


And Trumpet Marine, whoſe breeks were not clean, 
Tthro* misfortune he happen'd to fa*, man, 
By ſaving his neck his trumpet did break, 
Came off without muſic at a', man. 
And we ran, and they ran, Oc. 


So there ſuch a race was, as nc'er in that place was, 
And as little chace was at a', man; 
From other they ran without took of drum, 
They did not make uſe of a pa', man. 
And we ran, and they ran, Cc. 
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Tranent-Muir. 


THE Chevalier, being void of fear, 
Did march up Birſle brae, man, 

And thro” Tranent, e'er he did ſtent, 
As faſt as he could gae, man: 

While Genera! Cope did taunt and mock, 
Wi' mony a loud huzza, man; 

But e' er next morn proclaim'd the cock, 
We heard another craw, man. 


The brave Lochiel, as I heard tell, 
Led Cameroons on in clouds, man: 
The morning fair, and clear the 2ir, 
They luos'd with dev* liſh thuds, man: 
Down guns thev threw, anc ſwords they drew 
And ſoon did chace them ff, man 
On Seaton-crafts they buft their chafts, 
And gart them rin like daft, man. 


The bluff dragoons ſwore blood and 'oons, 
They'd make the rebels run, man 

And yet they flee when them they ſee, 
And wiuna fire a gun, man 

They turn'd their back, the foot they brake, 
Such terror ſeiz'd them a', man; 

Some wet their checks, ſome fd their breeks, 
And ſome for fear did fa“, man. 


The volunteers prick'd up their ears, 
And vow gin they were crouſe, man; 
But when the bairns ſaw't turn to earn'ſt, 
They were not worth a louſe, man; 
Maiſt feck gade hame; O fy for ſhame ! 

They'd better ſtaid awa', man, 
Than wi' cockade to make parade, 
And do nae good at a*, man. 


Monteith the great, when herſell ſhit, 
Un'wares did ding him o'er, man; 
Yet wad nae ftand to bear a hand, 
But aff fou fait did ſcour, man: 
O'er $Soutra hill, e'er he ſtood ſtill, 
Before he taſted meat, man : 
Troth he may brag of his ſwift nag, 
That bare him aff ſae ficet, man. 
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And Scaton keen to clear the e' en 
Of rebels far in wrang, man; 
Did never ſtrive wi' piſtols five, 
But gallop'd with the thrang, man: 
He turn'd his back, and in a crack 
Was cleanly out of fight, man; 
And thought it beſt; it was nae jeſt 
Wi' Highlanders to fight, man. 


Mongſt a' the gang nane bade the bang 
But twa, and ane was tane, man; 

For Campbell rade, but Myrie ſtaid, 
And fair he paid the kain, man; 

Fell ſkelps he got, was war than ſhot, 
Frae the tharp-edg'd claymore, man; 

Frae many a ſpout came running out 
His recking het red gore, man. 


But Gard'ner brave did ſtill behave 
Like to a hero bright, man; 

His courage true, like him were few 
That fiill deſpiſed flight, man; 

For king and laws, and country's cauſe, 
In honour's bed he lay, man; 

His life, but not his courage, fled, 
While he had breath to draw, man. 


And Major Bowle, that worthy ſoul, 

Was brought down to the ground, man ; 
His horſe being ſhot, it was his lot 

For to get many a wound, man; 
Lieutenant Smith, of Iriſh birth, 

Frae whom he call'd for aid, man, 
Being full of dread, lap o' er his head, 

And wadna be gainſaid, man. 


He made fic haſte, ſae ſpur'd his beaſt, 
*Twas little there he ſaw, man: 

To Berwick rade, and falſely ſaid, 
The Scots were rebels a', man; 

But let that end, for well *tis kend 
His uſe and won't to lie, man; 

The Teague is naught, he never faught, 
When he had room to flee, man, 
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But gallant Roger, like a ſoger, 
Stood and bravely fought, man; 
I'm wae to tell, at laſt he fell, 
But mae down wi' him brought, man. 
At point of death, wi” his laſt breath, 
(Some ſtanding round in ring, man,) 
On's back lying flat, he wav'd his hat, 
And cry'd, God fave the king, —man. 


Some Highland rogues, like hungry dogs, 
Neglecting to purſue, man, 

About they fac'd, and in great haſte 5 
Upon the booty flew, man; 

And they as gain, for all their pain, 
Are deck'd wi' ſpoils of war, man; 

Fow bald can tell how her nainſell 
Was ne'er ſac pra' before, man. 


At the thorn-tree, which you may ſee 
Beweſt the meadow-mill, man, 

There mony flain lay on the plain; 
The Clans purſuing ſtill, man. i 

Sick unco' hacks, and deadly whaks, 
never ſaw the like man, 

Loft hands and heads coſt them their deeds, 
That fell near Preſton-dyke, man. 


That afternoon, when a' was done, 
| gaed to ſee the fray, man; 
But had I wift what after paſt, 
I'd better ſtaĩd away, man: 
On Seaton-ſands, wi” nimble hands, 
They pick'd my pockets bare, man; 
But I wiſh ne'er to drie ſic fear 
For a* the ſum and mair, man. 


Or JOL JOE JOE JUL ZOE JOE JOE JOE JOE JOE JOE JOE JOE: 


Sweet Annie frae the Sea-Beech. 


WEET Annie frae the ſea-beech came, 
Where Jocky ſpeel'd the veſſel's fide ; 
Ah ! wha can keep their heart at hame, 
When Jocky's toſt aboon the tyde + 
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Far aff to diſtant realms he gangs, 
vet I'll be true as he has been; 

And when ilk laſs about him thrangs, 
He'll think on Annie, his faithful ain. 


I met our wealthy laird yeſtreen, 

Wi' gou'd in hand he tempted me; 
He prais'd my Lrow, my rolling e'en. 

And made a brag of what he'd gie. 
What tho' my Jocky's far awa', 

Toſt up and down the anſome main, 
II keep my heart auither day, 

Since Jocky may return again. 


Nae mair, falſe Jamie, ſing nae mair, 
And fairly caſt your pipe away, 
My Jocky wad be troubled fair, 
To fee his friend his love betray ; 
For a' your ſongs and verſe are vain, 
While Jocky's notes do faithful flow, 
My heart to him ſhall true remain, 
I'll keep it for my conftant jo. 


Bla' ſaft, ye gales, round Jocky's head, 
And gar your waves be calm and ſtill; 
His hameward ſail with breezes ſpeed, 
And dinna a' my pleaſure ſpill : 
What tho' my Jocky's far away, 
Yet he will bra? in filler ſhine : 
I'll keep my heart anither day, 
Since Jocky may again be mine. 
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Highland March. 


IN the garb of old Gaul, wi' the fire of old Rome, 

From the heath-cover'd mountains of Scotia we come, 
Where the Romans endeavour'd our country to gain, 
But our anceſtors fought, and they fought not in vain. 

Such our love of liberty, our country, and our laws, 

"That, like our old anceſtors, we ſtand by Freedom's cauſe; 

We'll bravely fight, like heroes bold, for honour and 

applauſe, 


And defy the French, . their art, to alter our laws 
| 1 
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No eſſeminate cuſtoms our finews unbrace, 
No luxurious tables enervate our race; 
Our loud-ſounding pipe bears the true martial ſtrain, 
So do we the old Scottiſh valour retain. 
Such our love, &c. | 


We're tall as the oak on the mount of the vale, 
Are ſwift as the roe which the hind doth affail : 
As the full-moon in Autumn our ſhields do appear, 
Minerva would dread to encounter our ſpear. 

Such our love, &c. 


As a ſtorm in the ocean when Boreas blows, 
So are we enrag'd when we ruſh on our foes ; 
Wie ſons of the mountains, tremendons as rocks. 


Dath the force of our foes with our thundering ſtrokes. 
Such our love, &. 


Quebec and Cape-Breton, the pride of old France, 

In their troops fondly boaſted till we did advance ; 

But when our claymores they ſaw ns produce, 

Their courage did fail, aud they ſu'd for a truce. 
Such our love, &c. 


In our realm may the fury of faction long ceaſe, 

May our counſels be wife, and our commerce increaſe ; 

And in Scotia's cold climate may each of us find, 

That our friends ſtiil prove true, and our beauties prove 

kind. 

Then we'll defend our liberty, our country, and our laws, 
And teach our late poſterity to fight in Freedom's cauſe, 
That they like our anceſtors bold, for honour and applauſe, 
May defy the French and Spaniards to alter our laws. 


e 
De'il take the Wars. 


E'IL teke the wars that hurried Billy from me, 
Who to love me juit had ſworn; 
They made him captain tare to undo me; 
 Woe's me! he'll ne'er return. 

A thouſand loons abroad will fight him, 

He from thouſands ne'er will run : 
Day and night I did invite him, 

To ſtay at home from ſword and gun. 
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I n+*d alluring graces, 
With muckle kind embraces, 
Now ſizhing, then crying, tears dropping fall; 
And had he my ſoft arms 
Preferr*d to war's alarms, 
By love grown mad, without the man of God, 
I fear in my fit | had granted all. 


I waſt'd, aud patch'd, to make me look provoking 
Snares that they told me would catch the men, 
And on my head a buge commode {at poking, 
Which made me ſhew as tall again; 
For a new gown too I paid muckle money, 
Mich with golden flow'rs did ſhine ; 
My love wel! m:ght think me gay and bonny, 
No Scots laſs was cer ſo fine. 


My petticoat I ſpotted, 
Fringe too with thread I knotted, 
Lace-ſhoes and filk hoſe, garter full over knec; 
But, oh! the fatal thought, 
To Billy theſe are nought ; 
Who rede to towns, and riſlied with dragoons, 
When he, filly loon, might have plunder'd me. 


Jamie gay. 
A Jamie gay gapg'd blytli his way 
Along the river Tweed, 
A bonny laſs, as e'er was ſeen, 
Came tripping o'er the meed. 
The hearty ſwain, untaught to feign, 
The buxom nymph ſurvey 'd, 
And full of glee, as lad could be, 
Beſpoke the pretty maid. 
Dear laſhe tell, why by thine cl] 
Thou haſt'ly wand'reit here. 
My ewes, ſhe cry'd, are ſtraying wide, 
Canſt tell me, Laddie, where ? 
To town | ky, he mage reply, 
Some metkle ſport to ſee; 
But thou'rt ſo ſweet, ſo trim and ncat. 
I'll ſeek the ewes with thee. 
M 2 
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She gave her hand, nor made a ſtand, 
hut lik'd the youth's intent; 
O' er hill and dale, o' er plain and vale 
Right merrily they went 
The birds ſang ſweet, the pair to greet, 
And flowers bloom'd all around; 
And as they walk'd, of love they talk'd, 
And joys which lovers crown'd. 


Ard now the ſun had roſe to noon, 
The zenith of his power, 

When to a ſhade their ſteps they made, 
To paſs the mid-diy hour. 

The bunny lad row'd in his plaid 
The laſs, who fcoru'd to frown 

She ſoon forgot the ewes ſhe tought, 
And he to gang to town. 


ct ND ND ENDEUNEET ARE AND 
My Heart's my ain. 


Pils nae very lang ſinſyne, 
That I had a lad o' my ain, 
Put now he's awa to anither, 
And left me a' my lain. 
The laſs he's courting has filler, 
And I hae nance at a“: 
And it's nought but the love of the tocher 
That's tane my lad awa”. 


Eut I'm blyth, that my heart's my ain, 
And I'll keep it a' my life, 
Until that I meet wi? a lad 
Who has ſenſe to wale a good wife. 
Tor though I ſay't myſelf, 
That ſhou'd na ſay't, 'tis true, 
The lad that gets me for a wife, 
He'll n&er hae occafion to rue. 


I gang ay ſou clean and fou toſh, 
As a' the neighbours can tell, 

Tho' Pre ſeldom a gown on my back, 
But fic as I ſpin myſell. 
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And when I'm clad in my curtſey, 
I think myſell as braw 

As Suſie, wi' a' her pearling, 

That's tane my lad awa”. 


But I wiſh they were buckl'd together, 
And may they live happy for life; 
Tho? Willy does light me, and's left me, 
The chield he deſerves a good wife. 
But, O! I'm blyth that I've miſfs'd him, 
As blyth as I weel can be; 
For ane that's ſae keen o' the filler 
Will ne*cr agree wi” me. 


But, as the truth is, I'm hearty, 
hate to be ſcrimpit and ſcant; 
The wie thing I hae I'll make uſe o't, 

And nae ane about me ſhall want. 
For I'm a good guide o' the warld, 
I ken when to had and to gi'e; 
For whinging and cringing for filler 

Will ne'er agree wi' me. 


Contentment is better than riches, 
An' he wha has that has enough; 
The maſter is ſeldom ſae happy 
As Robin that drives the plough. 
But if a young lad wou'd caſt up, 
To make me bis partner for life, 
If the chield has the ſenſe to be happy, 
He'll fa' on his feet for a wife. 


Seesen 
The Gee. 


Friend of mine came here veſtreen, 
And he wou'd hae me down 
To drink a bottle of ale wi' him 
in the nieſt borrows-town. 
But, O! indeed it was, Sir, 
Sae far the war for me, 
For lang or e'er that I came hame, 
My wife had ta'en _ gee. 
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We ſat ſae late, and drank ſae ſtout, 
The truth I tell to you, 

That lang or e'er miduight came, 
We were a' roaring fou. 

My wife ſits at the fire fide, 
And the tear blinds ay her ce, 

The nc'er a bed will ſhe ga'e to, 
But lit and tak the gee. 


In the morning ſoon, when 1 came down, 
The ne*er a word ſhe ipake; 
But mony a fad and ſour look, 
And ay her head ſhe'd ſhake. 
My dear, quoth I, what aileth thee 
To look ſae ſour on me? 
I'll never do the like again, 
If you'll ne'er tak the gee. 


When that ſhe heard, ſhe ran, ſhe flang 
Her arms about my neck; 
And twenty kiſſes in a crack, 
And, poor wee thing, ſhe grat. 
If you'll ne'er do the like again, 
But bide at hame wi' me, 
I'll lay my life Ife be the wife 
That's never tak the gee. 


Chloe's Kiſſes. 


2 Chloe, come give me ſweet kiſſes, 
For ſweeter no girl ever gave; 
But why, in the midſt of my bliſſes, 
Do you aſk me how many I'd have ? 
] am not to be ſtinted in pleaſure, 
Thea prithee, dear Chloe, be kind ! 
For fince 1 love thee beyond meaſure, 
To numbers I'll ne'er be confin'd. 


Count the bees that on Hybla are playing, 

Count the Row'rs that enamel the fields, 
Count the flocks that on Tempe are ſtraying 
Or the grain that rich Sicily yields: 
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Count how many ſtars are in heaven, 
Go number the ſands on the ſhore, 
And when ſo many kiſſes you've given, 

1 ſtill ſhall be aſking for more. 


To a heart full of love let me hold thee, 
A heart which, dear Chloe, is thine ; 

In my arms I'd for ever enfold thee, 
And twiſt round thy neck like a vine. 

What joy can be greater than this is! 
My life on thy lips ſhall be ſpent : 

But the wretch, who can number his kiſſes, 
Will always with few be content. 
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Chloe's Wiſh. 
THO! ladies look gay, when of beauty they boaſt, 
And miſers are envy'd when wealth is increas'd, 
The vapours oft kil! all the joys of a toaſt, 
And the miſer's a wretch when he pays for the feaſt. 
The pride and the care 
Of the rich and the fair, 
May pity beſpeak, but envy cannot move : 
My thoughts are no farther aſpiring, 
No more my fond heart is defiring, 
Than freedom, content, and the man that I love, 
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The Admonition. 


1 you that are lovers theſe lines I addreſs, 

Attend to my ſong, wou'd you woo with ſucceſs ; 
Nor you, ye bright females, my boldneſs deſpiſe, 
Since all muſt be bold to approach your bright eyes. 


Firſt mark well her humour, if ſerious or gay, 
If ſhe's moſtly inclin'd to her dreſs, or to play; 
Indulge her in each, for from this you will find, 
She*ll approve your addreſſes, and ſooner be kind. 


If fond of her beauty, her paſſion is praiſe, 
By ſome gentle ſonnet your merit you'll raiſe ; 
There fing of her lips, her bright eyes, and her hair, 
And tell her not Venus with her can compare. 
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Shou*d ſome rival toaſt her dread envy provoke. 
Rail with her—then laugh in your fleeve at the joke; 
If ſhe's partial, to pleaſe her and flatter her pride, 
(T ho? *gainſt your own conſcience)—be till on her fide. 


Theſe rules, if obſerv'd, will your paſſion befriend, 
For alt female ſenſe is but pride in the end ; 
And tl is is the text, what they like or deſpiſe, 
The ſame you muſt cenſure, the ſame ſeem to prize. 


POLES PEPEEE PEGENAGESSSESD 5 


Favourite SONG. 


Tha Jenny's my friend, my delight, and my pride, 
I always have boaſted, and ſeck not to hide; 

I dwell on her praiſes where-ever I go: 

They ſay, I'm in love, but I anſwer, No, no. 


At ev*ning, oft-times, with what pleaſure I ſee 
A note from her hand—1'll be with you at tea! 
My heart how it bounds when I hear her below, 
But ſay not *tis love, for 1 anſwer, No, no. 


She fings me a ſong, and I echo its ſtrain, 
Again 1 cry Jenny, ſweet Jenny again; 
I kiſs her ſweet lips, as if there | would grow, 
But ſay not *tis love, for I anſwer, No, no. 


She tells me her faults, as ſhe fits on my knee, 
I chide her, and ſwear ſhe's an angel to me; 
My ſhoulder the taps, and ſtill bids me think ſo : 
Who knows but ſhe loves, tho? ſhe anſwers, No, no. 


From beauty, and wit, and good-humour, how I, 
Shou'd prudence adviſe, and compel me to fly; 
Thy bounty, O Fortune! make haſte to beſtow, 
And let me deſerve her, or ſtill I'll tay No. 


Sssssssssssesessssssseo 
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H. hark ye, how echoes the horn in the vale, 
W hoſe notes do ſo ſportingly dance on the gale, 
To charm us to barter, for ignoble reſt, 

The joys which true pleaſure can raiſe in the breaſt : 
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The morning is fair, and in labour with day, 

Aud the cry of the huntſman is, Hark, hark, away: 
0 Then wherefore defer we, one moment, our joys ? 

Haſte, haſte, let's away,—ſo to horſe, my brave boys. 


What pleaſure can equal the joys of the cbace, 
Where meaner delights to more noble give place ? 
While onward we preſs, and each ſorrow defy, 

From valley to valley re-echoes the cry : | 
Our joys are all ſterling, no ſorrow we fear, 

We bound o'er the lawn, and look back on old care ; 
Forgetful of labour we leap o'er the mounds, 

Led on by the horn, and the cry of the hounds. 
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The Joke. Tune :---Maſks all. 


E well choſe Choice Spirits who blazon this throng, 
Offended be not at this joke of a ſong ; 

No party, profeſſion, nor ſex I provoke, 

No fatire I ſing, for I fing but in joke. 


Sing tantarara joke all. 
Let ſtoics pretend to ſet jeſts at defiance, 
Let ſchoolmen pedantical preach up for ſcience, 
Let ſelf- thinking wiſe ones a ſapience call, 
What's all that they know? why a joke's worth it all. 


That life's like a ſong, preach the ſages of old; 
Poets make it a tale, by a poor ideot told ; 
Gay calls it a jeſt ; but *tis proper each man 
Of this ſong, tale, or joke, to make all that he can. 


The lady obſerve, when the lover grows preſſing, . 
How faint ſhe forbids his attempts at poſſeſſing; . 
With a frown, by love ſoften'd, ſhe cries, *tis provoking, 

O dear fir, be quiet; yet ſhe is but joking. 


When the tithe-taking prieſt would a biſhopric chuſe, 
The firſt time *tis offer'd, in jeſt he'll refuſe ; 
He gravely cries, No: but tho” gravely he ſpoke, 
When you ſce him a biſhop, you ſee twas a joke. 


When the bait of electors, in Engliſh a bribe, 
Is offer*d, or thruſt on the vote-ſelling tribe, 
They cry, O dear God !— Why, mylord!—\\ay, I've ſwore !: 
Yet they pocket the pelf, and are mad twas no more. 
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Tho' the wife may admit, in her dull huſband's room, 
The white-ſtocking tootman, or ſtable-bred zroom, 
She don't think that her vo it the altar „ broke, 
For ihe meant, by her marriage, no more than a joke. 


We are all made a joke of, by cone or another, 
This drolls on his f ther, #1. that m. brotner 
By ev*ry day's practice wr wits have confefs'd 
That they ſooner would forfeit their friend than their jeſt. 


The joke thus goes on ſrom our cradte to coffin, 
The time ki! between is fit only for laughing; 
The 'aſt joke 1 mention, I'm ſure you i} atteſt, 
For you all muſt allow that my finging's a jeft. 
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OW little do the landſmen know 
Of what we ſailors fee!, 

When waves do mount, and winds do blow ! 

But we have hearts of ſteel. 
No danger can affright us, 

No enemy ſhali flout ; 
We'll make the Monſieurs right us, 

So toſs the can about. 


Stick cloſe to orders. meſſmat es, 
We'll plunder, burn, and fink 
Then France have at your firſt-rates, 

For Britons never Rrink. 
We'll rumage all we fincy, 
We'll bring them in bv ſcores, 
And Moll, and Kate. and Nancy, 
Shall roll in louiſ d'ors. 


While here at Deal we're lving, 
With our noble commodore, 

We'll ſpend our wages frecly, boys, 
And then to fea for more. 

In peace we'll drink and fing, boys, 
In war we'll never fly: 

Here's a health to George our king, boys, 
And the ro; al family. 
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Fair Suſanna. 


SK if yon damaſk roſe be ſweet, 
That ſcents the ambient air; 
Then aſk each ſhepherd that you meet, 
I? dear Suſanna's fair, 


Say, will the vulture quit his prey, 
And warble thro? the grove? 
Bid wanton linnets quit the ſpray, 

Then doubt thy ſhiepherd's love. 


The ſpoils of war let heroes ſhare, 
Let pride in ſplendor ſhine ; 

Ye bards, uuenvy'd laurels wear, 
Be fair Suſanna mine. 


Soeren ee 
A- i rr... b.. 


The Duſt-Cart. A favourite CAN TATA. 


RECITATIVE. 
A tinkering Tom the ſtreets his trade did cry, 
He ſaw his lovely Sylvia pafſing by; 
In duſt-cart, high advanc'd, the nymph was plac'd, 
With the rich cinders round her lovely waiſt: 
Tom, with up-lifted hands, th' occaſion bleſt, 
And thus in ſoothing ſtrains the maid addreſt. 


AIX. 
Oh Sylvia! while you drive your carts, 
To pick up duſt, you ſteal our hearts, 
You take our duſt, and ſteal our hearts. 


That mine is gone, alas! is true, 
And dwells among the duſt with you, 
And dwells among the duſt with you. 


Oh lovely Sylvia, caſe my pain ! 
Give me the heart you ſtole again, 
Give me my hcart out of your cart, 
Give me my heart you ſtole again. 


RECSTATIVE. 
Sylvia, advanc'd above the rubble rout, 
Exulting, roll'd ker ſparkling eyes about; 
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She heav*d her ſwelling breaſt as black as ſloe, 

And look'd diſdain on little folks below : 

To Tom ſhe nodded, as the cart drove on, 

And tuen, reſolv'd to ſpeak, ihe cry'd, Stop, John. 


AIR. 

Shall I, who ride above the reſt, 
Be by a paultry crowd oppreft ? 
Ambition now my ſoul does fire, 
The youths ſhall languiſh and admire; 
And cv'ry girl, with anxious heart, 
Shall long to ride, long to ride, 

Long to ride in my duſt cart. 
And ev'ry girl, with anxious heart, 
Shall long to ride in my duſt-cart. 


LILLE DIL ISS III KI KK, 


Copy of a Summons ſent to the Choice Spirits. 


Written by S. DerrICk, Eſq; Maſter of the Ceremonies 
at Bath. 


O the ſons of true humour, this billet's addreſs'd, 
By Mirth's jolly friends, and the Patrons of Tafte : 

At the Angel in Chelſea their meeting they hold, 

Where the viands are good, and the liquors are old; 

And Comus, (on this you as truth may depend) 

Has to * Shipman declar'd, he'll be always his friend. 


How delightful the proſpe& of yon wealthy plain, 
Where the ſun from the ſouthward impregnates the grain! 
While his beam with the breeze lightly ſports o'er the billows, 
And the margin*sembrown'd with a ſhade from the willows, 
While pompouſly trimm'd the barge ſlides ſmooth along, 
And the tide on the beech tunes the rower's rough ſong. 


If wit, and good ſenſe, and good humour you chuſe, 
This kind invitation vou will not refuſe; 

But give your three ſhillings to pay for libation, 

And at two you'll be welcome to ſhare our collation, 
Upon the day of 


The maſter of the tavern. 
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Sung by the Choice Spirits. 


HEN Bacchus, the Patron of Love, Wit, and Mirth, 
With vineyards had planted the face of the carth, 
Tho? nations turn'd rebels, and broke from his ſway, | 
Some, drunk with his bounty, reſolv'd to obey. x 
Derry down, Cc. 4 
He harnaſs'd his tygers, he marſhali'd his force, 
Silenus was ſutler, Lord Pan led the horſe; 
The Ganges they paſs'd, came in ſight of the foe, 
And ftruck them all dead, without ſtriking a blow. 


1 


"Twas Pan did the feat, put their troops in a friglit, 
For he llily ſtole into their camp over night: 
And while they lay ſleeping, not dreaming ſuch matter, 
He drew oft their wine, fill'd their liafks up with water. 


Next morn when they 'woke, and their bottl:s pull'd out, 
The firſt gulp they took put them all to the rant : 
They trembled from monarch to the meancſt mechanic, 
From whence comes the phraſe, to put men in a pauic. 


Ye heroes of Europe, w.i.ofſe martial parade 
Attracts the ſoft ſenſe of cach dreis-tempted maid, | 
Well judge of this ſcheme, and impartial declare, 1 
Cou'd you with mere water march fearleſs to war 


The buck of the Greeks, Alexander by name, 
As much by his drinking as fighting got fame ; 
He was ſure of the victory, lads, you mutt think, 
Who drank but to conquer, and conquer to drink. 


By foul pale-fac'd villains, who only drank water, 
Great Ceſar was dragg'd to the ſenate houſe flaughter ; 
Had they drank what they ought, they'd have dropt theit 

deſign. 


And no more ſpilt his blood, than we bucks ſpill our wine. 


"Tis by maxims more noble we nouriſh our youth, | 
Kept conſtant to claret, we're conſtant to truth; 
On the virtues of wine we may ſafely depend. 

He, who ſticks to his bottle, will ſtick to his friend. 


Tis wine, hke the ſun, that invigorates our hours, 
Wine blooms our complexions, as Sol blooms the flow'rs, 
And as birds grateful fing, when he ſpreads his bright rays; 
50 we bucks, in full chorus, chat bright claret's praiſe. 


— 
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Mark each roſe, when the ſun's from the horizon led. 
Shuts his leaves, dewy werps, and hangs heavy his head; 
When his wine's gone, each buck thus as {ad will become, 
Folds his arms, gives a ſigh, hides his head, and ſkulks home. 
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The Choice Spirit's Lottery. 


d & national ſchemers a while give me leave, 

A ſcheme PIl advance that ſhall no one deceive ; 
No humbug I mean, ſet on foot by the great, 

Tho' a lottery's my ſcheme—it is not cf ſtate. 


No your tickets divide into ſhares, 

To plunder your pockets, and hcigiten your cares; 
No blanks to depreſs vou come in my detign, 

The wheel is good humour, the prize is—good wine. 


From a ſcheme ſuch as this, what delight muſt acrue, 
To a people who always give Bacchus his due. 
Choice God of the grape, by thy virtues inſpir'd, 
"The cauſe Vil relate yuu, fo ;uſtly admir'd. 


"Tis wine gives that freedom we always maintain, 
The llave fill'd with claret defpiſes his chain: 

Tis wine gives us wit, and ennobles our ſenſe, 
And aids Fancy's flizht as new ſpirits commerce. 


The hero aſpires to conqueſt and arms, 
The lover deſpiſes his miſtreſs*s charms ; 
The preacher delivers his precepts fo fine, 
Replete with the pow'r-giving juice of the vine. 


Then our lott'ry attend, all who love friſk and fun, 
You are ſure of a prize, for no more than a crown ; 
Apollo and Bacchus her- jointly agree, 

To take off the hip, and renew you with plee. 


Let the vot'ry of Plutus, who values bis pe'f. 
To be happy for once—ſteal a crown from himfelt ; 
Ye fans of the turf, leave your tricking and lies, 
The whole courſe is a biank =tere you're ſure of a prize. 


Ye lovers, ye fops, or whoever may pleaſe, 
Leave your ſighing and care, here you'll quickly find caſe; 
Old and young, gre?t ard little, attend to my call, 
Bis ev*ning we draw, Sir, at Comus's hall. 
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Happy Dick Dawſon. 


OVE here, we're all jovial and hearty, 
As heart as hearty can be; 
No ſorrow or care to perplex us, 
From trouble we ever are free. 
Give me tie gay ſellow in lice, 
Who feidom a dull thought has known, 


That would rather kits any man's wife, 


By the one half, than he'd his own, 
Then ful np the glaſſes, dear boys, 
And mike the beſt uſe of your time: 
For, believe me, there's nothing ſurpaſſes 
ike joys of dear women and wine. 


Since life 1s at beſt but a ſpan, 

is as good to be merry as not, 
We'll happily live while we can, 

Yor ſorro brings nothiag but thought. 
We'll rattle away with the fa ſſes, 

And crack a gay flaſk with our friends; 
So thus cur time merrily paſſos, 

In taking the world as God tends. 

Then fill up, Se. 


Damn money! 'tis nothing but traſh, 
e be merry tho? ever ſo poor; 
When we have it, we ent a great 6 aſh, 
nen it's gone, we ne'er think of it more: 
So let me be wealthy or not, 
My fpirits are always the {ame, 
Quite free of ev*ry dull thought, 


A 14 happy Dick Dawſon's uy name. 
Then kill up, Oc. 


Aae 


Woman. A Ballad. 
N? longer let whimfical ſongſters compare 


The merits of wine with the charms of the fair, 


1 2pn-al to the men to determine between 


A tun belly'd Bacchus, and Beauty's fair Queen. 
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The pleaſures of drinking henceforth | refign, 
For tho' there is mirth, yet there's madneſs in wine: 
Then tet not falfe ſparkles our ſenſes beguile, 
*Tis the mention of Chloe that makes the glaſs ſmile. 


Her beauties with rapture my ſenſes inſpire, 
And the more I behold her, the more I admire ! 
But the charms of her temper and mind I adore : 
Theft virtues ſhall bleſs me when beauty's no more. 


How happy cur days when with love we engage ! 
*Tis the tranſport of youth ! 'tis the comfort of age! 
Bot what arc the jors of the bottle or bowl ? 
ine tickles the taite, love enraptures the ſoul ! 


| 
| 
| 
? 


A ſot, as he riots in liquor, will cry, 
« The longer I drink, the more thirſly am J.“ 
From this fair canfeſhion, *tis plain, my good friend, 
You're a toper eternal, and drink to nv end. 


Your big-belly'd bottle may raviſh your eye, 
But how fooliſh you look when your bottle is dry! 
From woman, dear woman, ſweet pleaſures muſt ſpring; 
Nay, the Stoĩcs muſt own it—ſhe is the beſt thing. 


Yet ſome praiſes to wine we may juſtly afford ; 
For a time it will make one as great as a lord: 
But woman, for ever, gives tranſport to man, 
And 1'!l love the dear ſex—aye, as long as ! can. 


SISSSSSSSS SS SISA SSSI S0S 
Addreſs to the Ladies. Sung at Ranelagh. 


E belles, and ye flirts, and ye pert little things, 
Who trip in this frulicſome round, 

Pray tell me from whence this indecency ſprings, 
The ſexes at once to confound ? 

What means the cock*d-bat, and the maſculine air, 
With each motion deſign'd to perplex ? 

Bright eyes were intended to languiſh, not ſtare, 
Aud ſoftneſs the teſt of your ſex—dear girls, 

And ſoftneſs the teſt of your ſex. 


The girl who on beauty depends for ſuppart, 
May call ev'ry art to her aid; | 

The boſom diſplay*d, and the petticoat ſhort, 
Ale ſamples ſhe gives of ter trade: 
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But you, on whom fortune indulgently ſmiles, 
And whom pride has preſerv'd from the ſnare, 
Shon'd lily attack us with coyneſs and wiles, 
Not with open and inſolent air,—brave girls, Oc. 


The Venus, whoſe ſtatue delights all mankind, 
Shrinks modeſtly back from the view, 

And kindly ſhould ſeem, by the artiſt deſign'd, 
To ſerve as a model for you. 

Then learn, with her beauties, to copy her air; 
Nor venture too much to reveal: 

Our fancies will paint what you cover with care, 


And double each charm you conceal—iweet girls, C 


The bluſhes of morn, and the mildneſs of May, 
Are charms which no art can procure ; 
Oh! be but yourſelves, and our homage we'll pay, 
And your empire is ſolid and ſure: 
But if, Amozen- like, you attack your gallants, 
And put us in fear of our lives, 
You may do very well for ſiſters and aunts ; 
But, believe me, you'll never be wives—poor girls, 
But believe me, you'll never be wives. 


ERERRE NR ER ERENRER ERIE 


Tune ;---Farewel to Lochaber. 


T* ſportſman may boaſt of his well- ſcented hound; 
Each day let the coxcomb in dawdling confound ; 

The ſtateſman may vaunt of political ſchemes; 

Let poets be fool'd by their fancy-form'd dreams: 

Let night-waſting learned their volumes unfold, 

Give the toper his bottle, the miſer his gold ; 


*Gainſt learning, wealth, drinking, wit, ftate, I proteſt, 


*Tis woman, dear woman, ſhe's worth all the reſt. 


Tho? birds, in ſhrill ſymphonies, fing o'er our heads, 
And Flora's gay paintings enamel the meads ; 
'Tho' the fruits are ſo pleaſant, fo thick grow the trees, 


So warm ſhines the fun, and ſo cool breathes each breeze; 


The odour of ſpices, the pore chryſtal ſtream, 
Each nice gift of Nature I nobly eſteem ! 


Yet birds, fruits, ſpice, flowers, can ne'er ſtand the teſt 


With woman, dear woman, ſhe's worth all the reit. 
N 3 
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In ſickneſs, in priſon, in want, in deſpair, 
What woe can we feel, if fond woman is there: 
Ihe noſtrum of Nature, the me&@'cine of Life, 

In ev'ry affliction, the cure is a WIE. 

But think not, ye Fair, that theſe praiſes are paid 

To the miſer like virgin, the green- ſickneſs maid ; 
Tho? fo delicate ſhap'd, yet imperfect's your plan, 
And you uſcleſs exiſt, till you're finiſh'd by Man. 


CCLNENENEN EN ENENENEN EA ENENEN HEN SA 
80 N 6. 


LY ſwiſtly, ye minutes, *till Comus receive 
The nameleſs ſoft tranſports that beauty can give 
The bowl's frolic joys let him teach her to prove, 
And the, in return, yield the raptures of love. 


Without love and wine wit and beauty are vain, 
Pow'r and grandeur infipid, and riches a pain; 
The moſt ſpicndid palace grows dark as the grave: 
Love and wine give, ye gods, or take back what ye gave. 
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GY Damon long ſtudy*d my heart to obtain, 

The prettieſt young ſhepherd that pipes on the plain; 
I'd hear his ſoft tale, then declare *twas amiſs, 

And I'd often ſav No, when I long'd to ſay Yes. 


Laſt Valentine's day to our cottage be came, 
And brought me two lambkins to witneſs his lame: 
Oh! take theſe, he cry'd, thou more fair than their fleece: 
I could hardly fay No, tho? aſham'd to fay Yes. 


Soon after, one morning, we fat in the grove, 
e preſs'd my hand hard, and in tighs breath'd his love; 
hen tenderly aſk'd, if I'd grant him a kifs? 

I defign'd to ſay No, but miſtook and faid Yes. 


At this, with delight, his heart danc'd in his breaſt, 
Ye gods, he cry'd, Chloe will now make me bleſt : 
Come, let's to the church, and ſhare conjugal biiſs : 
To prevent being teaz'd, I was forc'd to ſay Yes. 
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I re'er was ſo pleas'd with a word in my life; 
I ne*cr was ſo happy as fince I'm a wife: 
Then take, ye young damſels, my counſel in this, 
You muſt all die old maids, if you will not ſay Yes. 


© OOO OOO FOE DOLODD 
The Non-Pareille. Set by Dr. Boyce. 


TN nymph that I lov'd was as chearful as day, 
And as ſweet as the bloſſoming hawthorn in May ; 

Her temper was ſmooth, as the down on the dove, 

And her face was as fair as the mother of love. 

Tho” mild as the pleaſanteſt Zephyr that ſheds, 

And receives gentle odours from flow'ry beds, 

Yet warm in affection as Phebus at noon, 

And as chaſte as the ſilver- white beams of the moon. 


Her mind was unſully*d, as new-fall'n ſnow, 
And as lively as tints from young Iris his bow: 
As clear as the ſtreams, and as deep as the flood ; 
She, tho' witty was wiſe, and tho' beautiful, good. 
The ſweets, that each Virtue or Grace had in ſtore, 
She culPd. as the bee does the bloom of each flower, 
Which treaſur'd for me, Oh! how happy was I! 
For, tho? her's to collect, it was mine to enjoy | 


HEHE EEE EEE 


The Men will Romney. 


WI EN I enter'd my teens, and threw playthings aſide, 
I conceiv'd myſelf woman, and fit for a bride: 
By the men I was flatter' d, my pride to enhance, 

For the maids will believe, and the men will romance. 


They ſwore that my eyes the bright di*mond excell'd, 
Such a face, and ſuch treſſes, ſure neꝰ er were beheld ! 
That to gaze on my neck was all rapture and trance 
Oh! the maids, Ge. 


Young Polydore ſaw me one night at the ball, 
And ſwore, to my charms he a conqueſt muſt fall; 
On his knees he intreated my hand for a dance 
Ah! the maids, cc. 
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He conducted me home, when the paſtime was o'er, 
And declar'd he ne'er ſaw ſo much beauty before; 
He ogled and figh'd, as he ſaw me advance: 

Ah! the maids, Cc. 


Then day aſter day I his 8 had: 

At length he declar'd all his flame to my dad. 

But my father lov'd money, and would not advance, 
And reply'd to my lover, Young men will romance. 


But tho' my Papa would not give us a ſhilling, 

My Polvdore ſwore he to wed me was willing: 

So to church we both went, and at night had a dance, 
And, believe me, my Polydore did nut romance. 


* SATT 


The Spinning Wheel. 


OUNG Colin, fiſhing near the mill, 
Saw Sally underneath the hill, 
Whoſe heart love's tender pow'r could feel. 
Whoſe heart love's tender pow*'r could feel: 
The miil was ſtopp'd, no miller there; 
She ſmil'd to ſce the youth appear, 
She ſmil'd to ſee the youth appear, 
But turn'd about her ſpinning- wheel, 
But turn'd about her ſpinning-whecl. 


Thy cheeks, ſavs he, like peaches bloom, 
Thy breath is like the ſpring's perfume ; 
On thy ſweet lips my love P11 ſeal. 
Yon ftately ſwans, ſo white and fleck, 
Are like to Sally's breaſt and neck: 
But ſtill ſhe turn'd her ſpinning-wheel. 


Tho, fair one, beauty's tranfient pow'r 
Fades like the new-blown gaudy flow'r, 
Not ſo where Virtne loves to dwell : 
For where ſweet modeſty appears, 
We never ſee the vale of years. 
She ſmil'd, and ſtopp'd her ſpinning- wheel. 


The pomp of ſtate, the pride of wealth, 
Says the, I ſcorn for peace and health, 
Where honeſt labour earns her meal: 


r 
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Who tells the flatt'rer's common tale, 
Can ne'er o'er my true heart prevail, 
And make me leave my ſpinning- wheel. 


The ſwain who loves the virtuous mind, 
Alone can make young Sally kind, 
For him PIl toil, PII ſpin, and reel. 
It is the voice, fays he, of love, 
Come haſten to yon church above. 
She bluſh'd, aud left her ſpinning-wheel. 


0c v Sooo HCD 


The Country Wedding. 


W ELL met, pretty nymph, ſays a jolly young ſwain 
To a lovely young ſhepherdeſs croſſing the plain: 
Why ſo much in haſte? (now the month it was May) 
Shall 1 venture to aſk you, fair maiden, which way ? 
Then ſtraight to this queſtion the nymph did reply, 
With a ſmile in her look, and a leer in her eye, 

I came from the village, and homeward I go: 


And now, gentle ſhepherd, pray why would you know: 


TI hope, pretty maid, you won't take it amiſs, 
If I tell you the reaſon of aſking you this; 
I would ſee you ſafe home, (the ſwain was in love) 
Of ſuch a companion if you would approve. 
Your offer, kind ſhepherd, is civil, 1 own, 
But | ſee no great danger in going alone; 
Nor yet can | hinder, the road being free, 
For one as another, for you and for me. 


No danger in going alone, it is true, 
But yet a companion is pleaſanter too; 
And if you could like (now the ſwain he took heart) 
Such a ſweetheart as me, we never would part. 
Oh! that's a long word, ſaid the ſhepherdeſs then, 
I've often heard ſay, there's no minding you men; 
You'll ſay and unſay, and you'll flatter, *tis true, 
Then leave a young maiden, the firfl thing you do. 


Oh! judge not fo harſhly, the ſhepherd reply'd; 
To prove what I ſay, I will make you my bride : 
To-morrow the parſon (well ſaid, little ſwain) _ 
Suall join both our hands, and make one of us twain. 
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Then what the nymph anſwer'd to this, is not ſaĩd: 
The vers 1ext morn, to he fare, they were wed: 
Sing icy diddle, ho diddde, hey Cf Me own. 

Now when hall weſce lh 1 wed © e in town ? 


Do U . coco cc. ee 


SUMME R, 
wy daiGes py'd, and viclets blue, 
And cuckno-buds of vellow hug, 

Aud lady-ſmocks, - hlver white, 

Do paint the mentows with delight; 
rhe cuckoo. then, on ev*ry 'ree, 
Macks married men, fur thus fings he, 
Cuckoo! cuckon 1 O word of fear, 
Unplecafing to a married car. 


When ſhepheriis pipe on caten ſtraws, 
And merry luks are plowmen's clocks : 
When turtles tread, and rooks ard daws, 
And maidens bleach their ſummer ſmocks : 
The cuckoo, then, Ce. 


Wirren. 
When iſicles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the ſhepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail : 
When biood is nipt, and ways be foul, 
Then mighty fings the ſtaring owl, 
Tu- whit-tu-whoo, a merry merry 1iote, 
While greaſy Joan doth keel the pot. 


When all aloud the wind doth blow, 
And coughing drowns the parſon's ſaw, 
And birds bt brooding in the ſnow, 
And Marian's noſe looks red and raw : 
Then roaſted crabs hiſs in the bow], 
And nightly ſings, Cc. 


The Jovial Huntſmen. 


WAY to the field, ſee the morning looks grey, 
And, ſweetly bedappled, forbodes a fine day: 
The hounds are all eager the ſport to embrace, 
And carol aloud to be led to the chace, 
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Then hark, in the mora, to the call of the horn, 
Ard join w'th the jovial crew, 

White the ſeaſon invites, with ail its delights, 
The health giving chace to purſue, 


How charming the fight, when Aurora firſt dawns, 
To ſee the bright beagics ſpread” over the lawns, 
To welcome the ſan now returning from ref, 


Their mattins they chant as they merrily queſt. 
Then hark, Cc. 


But oh ! how each boſom with tranſport it fills, 
To ſtart, juſt as Phebus peeps over the hills; 
While joyous, from valley to valley reſounds 


The ſhouts of the hunters, and cry of the hounds. 
Then hark, Oc. 


See how the brave hunters, with courage elate, 
Fly hedges or ditches, or top the barr'd gate: 
Borne by their bold courſers, no dangers they fear, 


And give to the winds all vexation and care. 
ihcw hark, Ce. 


Ye cits, for the chace quit the joys of the town, 
And ſcorn the dull pleaſure of flceping in down: 
Uncertain your toil, or for honour or wealth ; 


Ours ſtill is repaid with contentment and health. 
Then hark, Cc. 


Arn 
The Huntſman's Call. 


D O you hear, brother ſportſman, the found of the horn, 
And yet the tweet pleaſure decline; 


For ſhame, rouze your ſenſes, anc, ere it is morn, 
With me the ſweet melody join. 


Thro' the wood and the valley the traitor we'll rally, 
Nor quit him, till panting he hes; 

While hounds, in full cry, thro hedges ſhall fly, 
And chace the ſwift hare till ſhe dies. 


Then ſadd ie your ſteed, to the meadows and fields, 
Both willing and joyous rt pair; 

No paſtime i: life greater happineſs yields, 
Than chafing the fox or the hare. 


* — 


— — e 
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For ſuch comforts, my friend, on the ſportſman atten, 
No pleaſure like hunting is found, 
For when it is o'er, as briſk as before, 


Next morning we ſpurn up the ground. 


Ae 
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He glorious their virtue, who nobly contrive 

The means to keep freedom and friendſhip alive ; 
Who, firmly united, in harmony fing, 

Whofe hearts are true blue to their country and king ! 
Cher. All Maſons are ſuch ! hear the trumpet of Fame! 


Our Order is happy, and glorious the naine. 


Let poor thoughtleſs wretches repair to a club, 

Get liquor, get drunk, and perhaps get a drub; 

We ne'er let ſuch fools our fociety join, 

For love and good-will crown each glaſs of our wine. 


You nc'er hear one Maſon another defame ! 
Our Order is happy, ©c. 


The rules we 2dhere to are loyal and right, 
A Maſon's a patriot, to ſpeak or to fight. 
How bleſt were Great Britain, to combat her foes, 
If all knew as much as a Free Maſon knows? 
To all focial virtue we juſtly lay claim ! 
Our Order is happy, Cc. 


The Ladies confeſs, with a ſatisfy'd air, 

That none like a Maſon is form'd for the fair: 

A whiſper, a look, and ſome moment's chit-chat, 
Soon brings on agreement, and love, and all that. 


Each beauty's convinc'd that ſincere is our flame, 
Our order is happy, Oc. 


Old Time our ſociety's worth ſhall enrol, 
And Maſons be honour'd from pole unto pole: 
Now raiſe up your voices, and chearfully ſing, 
Succels to all Maſons, and God fave the King. 
As ſpotleſs as ſnow is our ſtory in fame : 
Our Order is happy, and glorious the name 
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Sweet Willy O. 


"RM pride of all Nature was ſweet Willy O, 
The pride of all Nature was ſweet Wily O; 
The firſt of all ſwains, 
He gladen'd the plains 
None ever was like to the tweet Willy O. 


He ſung it fo rarely did ſweet Willy O, 
He melted each maid, 
IO ſwilful he play d, 
No ſhepherd c'er pip'd like the ſweet Willy O. 


All Nature obey'd him, the ſweet Willy O: 
Where-cver he came, 
Whate'er had a name, 

Whenever he ſung, follow'd iweet Willy O. 


He would be a foldier, the ſweet Willy O: 
When arm'd in the field, 
With ſword and with ſhield, 
The laurel was won by ſweet Willy O. 


He charm'd them, when living, the ſweet Willy O; 
And when Willy dy'd, 
"Twas Nature that figh'd, 

To part with her All in her ſwect Willy O. 


— - — 


Same Tune. 
2 Queen of all Nature is ſweet Jenny O! 


in earth, ſea, or air, 
There*s nought cat compare, 
With the raviſhing charms of the tweet Jenny O, 


The villagers tell of the ſweet Jenny O, 
That Phebus on high, 
Uncertain'd the ſky, 

And gazed with rapture on ſweet Jenny O. 


The care of Zephyr is ſweet Jenny O; 
He rangeth each plain, 
In Flora“ s domain, 

Aud wafts ev'ry odour to * Jenny O. 
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No maid ever ſung like the ſweet Jenny 0! 
So melting the ſound, 
That birds gather round, 

And watch ev'ry trill of the (weet Jenny O. 


\Vhere-ever the flocks meet the ſweet Jenny O, 
All Nature looks gay, 
. They gamble and play, 
And bleat their deifght in the tweet jenny O. 


J* other day in the ſhide Nept the ſweet Jenny O; 
A bee, that buzz'd round, 
i tave pat to the ground, 

But fear of diſturbing the ſwert lenny O. 


Ye Gods ! ſmile propitious on ſweet Jenny O! 
No obiect | prize, 
* F'wixt earth and the ſbics, 

As the dear little heart of my fe-eet Jenny O. 
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Sung in Shakeſpeare's Jubilee. 


7E Warwickſhire lads. and ye laſſes, 
Sec what at our Jubilee paſſes; 
Come revcl away, rejoice, and be glad, 
For the lad of all lads was a Warwickthire lad, 
Warwickſhire lad, all be glad, 
For tlic lad of all lads, Cc. 


Be proud of the charms of your county, 
Where Nature has laviſh'd her bounty, 


Where much ſhe has given, and ſome to be ſpar'd, 


For the bard of all bards was a Warwickthire bard, 
Warwickſhire bard, never pair'd, ©c. 


Fach ſhire has its different pleaſures, 

Fach ſhire has its different treaſures ; 

But to rare Warwickſhire all muſt ſubmit, 

For the wit of all wits was a Warwickſhire wit, 
Warwickſhire wit, how he writ ! Sc. 


Old Ben, Thomas Otway, John Dryden, 

And half a ſcore ore we take pride in: 

Of famous Will Congreve we boaſt too the kill, 

But the Will of all Wills was a Warwickſhire Will, 
Warwickſhire Will, matchleſs ſtill ! Cc. 
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Our Shakeſpeare compar'd is to no man, 

Nor Frenchman nor Grecian, nor Roman, 

Their fan arc all zecſe to the Avon's ſweet ſwan, 

And the man cf all men was a Wa wickſhire man, 
\Warw.ckihire men, Avon's wan, Cc. 


As ven*ſon is very inviting, 

To ſeal it our bard took delight in: 

To make his friends merry he never was lag, 

And the wag of all wags was a Warwickſhire wag, 
Warwickſhire wag, ever brag, Cc. 


There never was ſeen ſuch a creature, 

Of all ſhe was worth he rob'd Nature: 

He took ai! her ſmiles, and he took all her grief, 

And the thief of all thieves was a Warwiclhire th'cf, 
Warwickthire thicf, he's the chief, 

Fer the thief, Cc. 


rere r re 


Shakeſpeare's Mulberry-Tree. 


Sung by D. Garkick, Eſq; with a Cup in his Hand 
made of the Tree. 
F110 LD this fair goblet, *twas carv'd from the tree 
Which, O my ſweet Shakeſpeare, was planted by theee 
As a relic {| kiſs it, and bow at the ſhrine, 
What comes from thy hand muſt be evcr divine! 
All ſhell yield to the Mulberry tree! 
Bend to thee, 
Bl-ft mulberry! 
NMatchicis was he who planted thee ; 
Aud thou, like Lim, immortal mall be. 


Ye trees of the foreſt, ſo rampant and high, 
ho ſpread round their branches, wheic heads ſweep the 
ſy; 
Te curicu* exotics, whom taſte has brought here, 
Jo root out the natives, at prices ſo dear: 
All ſhall yield, Sc. 


The Oak is held royal, is Britain's great boaſt, 
Prefery'd once our king, and will always our coaſt : 
But of fir we make ſhips, we have thouſands that f. zht, 


While ove, only one, like our Shakefpeare can write. 
A. ſaall vield, Oc. 


O2 
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Let Venus delight in her gay myrtle bowers, 

Pomona in fruit trees, and Flora in flowers, 

The garden of Shakeſprare all fancies will uit, 

With the ſweeteſt of flowers, and faireſt of fru:t. 
All tha!l yield, &c. 


With learning and knowledge, the well letter'd birch 
Supphes law and phyſie, and grace for the church; 
But law and the goſpel in Shakeſpeare we find, 
And he gives the beſt phy fic for body and mind. 

All thali yield, ©c. 


The fame of the Patron gives fame to the tree, 

From him and his merits this takes its degree: 

Let Phebus and Bacchus their glories rehgn, 

Our tree ſhall ſurpaſs both the laurel and vine. 
All ſhall yield, &c. 


The genius of Shakeſpeare outſhines the bright day, 
More rapture than wine to the heart can convey ; 
do the tree which he planted, by making his own, 
Has laurel, and bays, and the vine, all in onc. 

All ſhall yield, Cc. 


Then take each a relic of this hallow'd tree, 

From folly and faſhion a charm let it be: 

Fill, fill to the Planter, the cup to the brim ; 

To honour the country, do honour to him. 
All ſhall yield, Cc. 


CECEEBEREEEEEEEELEE SEE . 
* The Royal-Oak Tree. Fregoing Tune. 


YE true Sons of Scotia together unite, 

And yield all vour ſenſes to joy and delight; 
Give mirtl. its full ſcope, that the nations may fee 
We honour our ſtandard, the Great Royal Tce. 

All ſhall yield to the Royal Oak-tree : 

Bend to thee, 
Majeſtic Tree! 
Chearful was He, who fat in thee; 
And thou, like him, thrice honour'd ſhall be. 


* This, ard the following Cantata and Song, wrote by Members 
of the Koyal-Oak Socicty, Edinburgh. 
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Whenour great ſov'reign Charles was driven from his throne, 
And dar'd ſcarce call the kingdom or ſubjects his own, 
Old Pendril, the miller, at the riſk of his blood, 
Hid the King of our Ifle in the king of the wood. 

All ſhall yield, &c. 


In ſummer, in winter, in peace, or in war, 
"Tis acknowledg'd, with freedom, by each Britiſh tar, 
That the Oak, of all ſhips, can beſt ſcreen us from harm, 


Beſt keep gut the foe, and beſt ride out the ſtorm, 
All ſhall yield, Cc. 


Let Gard'ners and Floriſts of foreign plants boaſt, 
And cull the poor trifles of each diftant coaſt ; 
There is none of them all. from a ſhrub to a tree, 


Can ever compare, Great Royal- Oak, with tkec. 
All ſhall vield, c. 


The Tree of Friendſhip. A CanTartaA. 


Tune, Welcome, brother debtor. 


\ FT ANY are the toils of mankind, 
Num'rous are the pains we bear; 

Let us then umite in ſriendſhip. 

And cach other's troubles ihare : 
For men were made to help each other, 

To ſhare alik2 their grief and joy; 
Let us then, when toil is over, 

In harmleſs mirth our time employ. 


Tune, The hounds are all ont; 


Without friendſhip in mankind ſociety's loſt, 
And lite is a bubbl»> «cf air: | 
But tho? Fortune ſhould drive us to Greenland's bleak coaſt, 
We're contented, if Friendſhip comes there, 
My brave boys, Oc. 
it happened once. that a King, without friends, 
Was plagu'd by a hard-heartcd crew; 
When he look'd round the fields, to make him amends, - 
The Oak roſe with grace to his view, 


My brave bays, Cc. 
0 3 
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Then he mounted the tree, and with rapture he ſaid, 
At laſt Ia firm friend have found; 
No mortal will ture with a gem on his head, 
if he cay with friendilitp be crown'd.”? 
My brave boys, Cc. 


Tune, Britannia rules the waves. 


The trees that in the woods are ſeen, 
Struck by the winter's blaſt tha!l fail, 
Whi!ft thou ſhalt flouriſh on the green, 
The mighty monarch of them 11. 
Hail to the Royal, hail to the Royal Tree! 
Protector of our liberty, 


Tune, Lillabullet e. 


This much bonom'd tree ſuch wonders hath done, 
That Britain ſtill names it as her greateſt boaſt : 
There 15 nothing can cqual it under the ſun ; 
Without it, our lives and our lihert}'s loſt. 
Abroad it does ſail, before the briſk gale, 
Ard brings home the ſpices and juices divine; 
Then ſing round the great Tree, with friendſhip and gles 
Around it, around it, like woodbines let's twine. 


Tune, Belliſa March. 


From the eaſt to the weſt, 
By all men *tis confeſt, 

That the Oak is the beſt of all trees: 
There's not one, we are ſure, 
Can ſuck hardihips endure, 

Cr brave with 1nore courage the ſcas. 


Should any pretend 
To affront our good friend, 
Let the foe be a duke, lord, or clown, 
With our Oaks fa!) in hand, 
By our friends wc firm ftand, 
And then knock the proud boaſter down. 


CHORU S8. Tune, Hearts of Gat; 


Then, ſided beneath this great Royal Tree, 

Let us ſrom all ftrife, from all diicord be fre: c : 
Tho? hard tips ſurround us, let this mee amends. 
A friend in our need is the ſoreli of friends. 
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t im as the Oak let us ſtand, friends ſincere let us be: 
Our purſes are ready, 
Open to the needy; 

In tbis let all Britons, all mankind agree. 


Tune, The yellow-hair'd Ladie. 


HO? Winter may frizht us, and chill us with cold, 
Bright Phebus can chear us with rays pure as gold 
Then let us not murmur, nor dare to complain, 
For He who took ſun- ſhine can give it again. 


The Oak, that all winter was barren and bare, 
Again ſpreads his branches to wave in the air: 
All Nature rejoicing, appears clad in green, 
Then let Mirth and Friendthip enliven the ſcene. 


The true Sons of Freedom together are met, 
And each by his ne!ghbuur. in order. is ſet, 
While Mirth and true Friendthip give life to the ſong, 
Ihe voice of Contentment the notes ſhall prolong. 


A Bacchanalian Song. Tune, Lange-Lee. 


2. thus, mighty Bacchus! we ſing thy great glory, 
| And wine in full bumpers we joviulty quaff, 


Attend with thy train, jolly god! we implore thee, 
And : in with thy vet ries, when drunk, the loud laugir 
For life is a jeſt, and ev*ry thing thows it, 
And of ſhort duration, there's no one but knows it, 
The preſent time's ours, aud they're fouls that would loſe it; 
Come then vue full bampers let's joy full quaff. 


Elated with wine. „hen at midnight we revel,” 
Thro' ſtreets we krer: roving, all jovial and free, 
And © kick up a duft.“ row and fing like the dl, 
No mortals on earth arg to Happy as we 
And beating the rounds, when cach takes i is tation, 
*Movrgfht laraps, and the windows, oh ! what devaſtation ! 
With watc' ren ard guys we play Loo] and -m; 
What chan pions { bravc-ſo courageous as we 
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Dull mortals around us, of ev'ry profeſſion, 
Who in toil, or in ſtudy, their lifetimes employ, 


When cloy'd with their bus'neſs, they all make confeſſion, 


Such pleaſures as ours they can never enjoy. 
Come all at once, then, let's drink off our glaſſes ; 
The joxs of old wine there's no pleaſure ſurpaſſcs, 
The tober dull fool who denies it an aſs is, 

In drinking there's pleaſure which never can cloy. 


E. 


The Echoing Horn. 


THE echoing horn calls the ſportſman abroad, 
To horſe, my brave boys, and away: 

The morning is up, and the cry of the hounds 
Upbraids our too tedious delay. 

What pleaſure we feel in purſuing the fox! 
O'er hill, and o'er valley he flies: 

Then follow, we'll ſ50n overtake him, Huzza 
The traitor is ſciz'd on, and dies. 


Triumphant returning at night with the ſpoil, 
Like Bacchanals, ſhouting and gay 

How ſweet with a botile and laſs to refreſh ! 
And loſe the fatigues of the day. 

With ſport, love, and wine, fickle fortune defy ; 
Dull wiſdom all happinefs fours : 

Since life is no more than a paſſage, at belt, 
Let's ſtrew the way over with flow'rs. 


TPPPEPEOÞp ff chr 


N. 


INC pleaſure's in faſhion, and !ife's but a jeſt, 
In ſpite of mi fortune. I' laugh wi h the beſt ; 
Let the dull, who rn pute it a weaknets to ſmile, 
Arraign my opinion, my morals revi'e, 
While I know that mv boſom is free fram a flaw, 
Fl keep up the chorus of Ha-ha- ha ha. 


Determin'd to leap o'er the bar of controul, 
No rivet ſhall cloſe up my freedom of ſoul : 


0 
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If care, or ill nature, ſhould come in my reach, 
And, foaming with rage, like a Methodiſt preach, 
While 1 know that my boſom is free from a flaw, 
1'1! trip up their heels, and cry, Ha-ha-ha-ha. 


To be happy, I'll laugh as the minutes advance, 
Mirth, play thou the fiddle, I warrant U'Il dance; 
But ſweeter the muſic will float in the air, 

If Lucy, my good-temper*d Lucy, be there: 
She, knowing my boſom quite free from a flaw, 
Will join the ſweet tune of love's Ha ha-ha-ha. 


I'll laugh thro” the world, in defiance of ſtrife, 
For laughter's an oil to the ſallad of life; 
IA make daddy Time, as he paſſes in haſte, 
Look over his ſhoulder, and long for a taſte. 
Then, friends, while your boſoms are free from a ftaw, 
Swell round the gay chorus of Ha-ha ha ha. 


DISSSSSESSSIS$$<&$&% $$ 50 


Woman for Man. 


* INE, wine we allow the briſk fountain of mirth, 
It frights away care, and gives jollity birth ; 

Yet while we thus freely great Bacchus approve, 

Let's pay the glad tribute to Venus and love; 

For do what you will, nay, or fay what you can, 

Who loves not a woman, the wretch is no man. 


To the charms of that ſex, let us chearful reſign 
Our youth, and our vigour, they're better than wine 
There's merit, 1 own, in a gay ſparkling glaſs, 

But, can it compare with a lovely kind laſs ? 
No, it cannot compare, you may ſay what you can, 
Who prefers not a woman, the wretch is no man. 


The enchantments of Beauty what force can repel ? 
The eyes pow'rful magic, the boſom's ſoft ſwell, 
The look ſo endearing, the kind melting kiſs, 

The enjoyments of love, are all rapture and bliſs, 
Then who woman refuſes, rejects Nature's plan, 
He may ſay what he will, but the wretch is no man. 
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May ſcandal, misfortune, and direful diſgrace, 
Be the portion of all th* effeminate race; 
Like Eritain. what nation on earth can they find. 
Whoſe nymphs are fo fair, fo inviting, and kind? 
Then who woman refuſces, rejeQ. Nature's plan, 
May they ſuffer li- e brutes, nor be pity'd by man. 


From a ftriking example my moral ſhall ſpring 
Who'd act like a man, let him copy his King: 
Like George in his youth, the gay ſpring tide of life, 
Let ev'ry good fellow now take him a wife. 
When bv Hymen you're bleſs'd, reſt ſecurely, for then 
You'll have nothing to do, but to prove yourſelves men. 
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The Calm. Tune, Cilderoy. 


A* me! how heavy and how ſlow 

Does the dull veſſel move! 

Blow, blow ye gentle breezes, blow, 
And bear me to my love. 

Abſent from her my ſoul eſteems 

Bove all on earth that's dear, 


How long each tedious minute ſcems 


That keep me li: g' ing here 


Blow, blow ve gentle breezes, then, 
That curl the wavirg ſea, 

O blow, and bear me home again, 
To her fo dear to me. 

Alas! nor blows the freſt ning galts, 
Nor curls the waving 1-a ; 

Anxious | view the flack*red ſails, 
My Dclia's far from me! 


When ſhall we, Delia, meet again? 
The thought my boſom warms : 
Blow freſher yet ye breezes then, 
And bear me to her arms. 
But tedious tho' my time now move, 
Yet when again we meet, 
Delia, with ſmile:, will crown my love, 
And make my joy complete. 
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Reyno's Tomb. Tune, "Banks of Endermay. 


S o'er the mountains graſſy fide 
Brave Fingal chac'd the flying deer, 
One at the tomb of Ryno dv'd; 
The hero paus'd, and wip'd a tear. 


He lean'd upon the moſs-prown fone, 

* Once foremoſt in the chace,” he ſaid, 
Thy ſports are ended now, my ſon! 

* At reſt, in the dark houſe, thou'rt laid. 


Now. when th* enliv'ning ſhell gocs round, 
„ Amongſt the brave, in Cromla's hail, 
My boy thall there no more be found, 
* Nor anſwer his old Father*s call 


„Thy conqueſts all, alas! are o'er; 
* No more thou'lt face the haughty foe; 
„Nor, when he flies, purſue him mor-: 
© The ſtrong-limb'd warrior is laid low. 


© Thy None, ſoon hid amongſt the graſs, 
*© (Ev'n as the grais remembrance dies,) 
* The feeble, careleſs o'er ſhall pals, 
* Nor know that there the mighty lies!“ 


The hero ſpoke—and, with a ſigh, 
Retiring, mourn'd the hapleſs brave, 
Who like the mean inglorious he, | 
No more remember'd in the grave. * 


CFC ĩ ĩ⁊ͤ vc 


Bonny Bell. 


V fair Edina dwelt a maid, 
Not of high birth, nor low; 
(*Tis not material when, I trow3 
But 'tis not long ago. 
Howe'er this laſs of laſſes was 
Much for her beauty fam'd ; 
Each fopiing that could read and write, 
Her praiſe in verſe proclaim'd. 
Ye Gods ! the was a virgin fair, 
None could her charms excel; 
No roſe in Ekron's vale could e'er 
Compare with bonny Bell. 
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For ber full long did Strephon whine, 
For her he rack'd his breaſt ; 

But no fond flatt*rer could engage 
This Helen of the weſt. 

Ignaro next the fair addreſs'd, 
He too a paſſion feign'd ; 

Plutus in vain did urge his ſuit. 
But both the maid diſdain'd. 


At laſt grave Damon made his ſuit, 
She liſten'd to his tale; 

He pled a genuine virtuous love, 
And Virtue did prevail. 

The choice approv'd; to lend his aid, 
Thalaſſus did not fail; 

Each hill reſounded with the praiſe 
Of Damon and his Ball. 


Paſtora. Tune, Tweed/:de. 


TM in that gay time of the year, 
When flowers enamel the green ; 
And birds with ſweet notes glad the ear, 
And flocks in gay paſtures are ſeen. 
Where Flora's fair favourites ſprung, 
A ſhepherd reſponding reclin'd. 
And while of his love thus he ſung, 
A myrtle ſuſtain'd him behind. 


Paſtora ! oh! where art thou fled ? 
Paſtora ! thou beauteous maid ! 
Thy face was with graces o'erſpread. 
Thy looks were in ſweetret(s artay'd. 
Go mourn all ye woods, groves, and bow'rs, 
Ye riv'lets and fountains lament ! 
Forſake the ſad green, O ve flow'rs, 
Or, at leaſt, for a time loſe your ſcent ! 


Ye ſhepherds, to ſorrow incline ! 
Ye ſweet-feather'd ſongſters don't ſing; 

Let Phebus forget now to ſhine, 

And winter with ſadneſs ſwift bring. 
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Ye nymphs, that adorn the gay plain, 
With ſadneſs your faces o'cripread ; 
Let nothing but ſadneſs remain, 
For oh—1iny Paſtora is—dead ! 


1 Sure Nature her aim wrong did take, 
An angel ſhe ſure was deſign'd; 
And tate, to correct the miſtake, 
To form her immortal inclin*d. 
Ch! let me once more ſpeak her name; 
Paſtora : accept my laſt figh ! 
To bliſs into this world you came; 
And, bleſt by your favour, I— die. P. Ms 


„* ͤ . .. 


The Month of May. 


E lads and ye laſſes, ye belles and ye beaux, 


From the clown at a wake, to the ſmart at Soho's, 
Attentive for once to a ſonnet attend, 


Which means neither city or court to offend ; 
But harmleſsly withes the charms to diſplay, 
That warm ev*ry breaſt at th' approach of the May. 


In town and in country the reaſon's the ſame, 
Fach belle, and each laſs, has her ſavourite aim; 
By Nature ſhe's rous'd, in the Mall—or the grove, 
And her own little heart points the ſcaſon for love. 
Tho? the coy and the prude may deny what 1 ſay, 
In ſecret they'll own the deiights of the May. 


The gay city ſpark from his counter does ſlide, 
And cramm'd in a buggy with Jenny will ride: 
With rapture they talk of next Sunday's approach— 
To walk in the fields, and ride home in a coach; 
To Hackney repair, and in bliſs paſs the day, 

At night return loaded with gifts of the May. 


With garlands and ribbons the milk- maids advance, 
Whilſt the ſwetys ſcaramouch round the milk bucket dance, 
So tempting. ſo neat—tho? not flaunting in ilk, 

Each heart feels a thrill at the ſound of good milk.“ 
They ogle, and ſimper, are frolic and gay, 
Aud oft, for nine months, x the charms of the May, 
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The ladies of faſhion to Kenſington go, 
Or perhaps take a drive with a favourite beau; 
As near as they can, they aſcend to the ſky, 
And flaunt it aloft on a phaeton on high: 
To hear the birds fing how they rattle away, 
And drive to an inch-as they talk of the May. 


In parties, at eve, they to Ranelzgh run, 
Where the ev'ning concludes—what the morning begun; 
A nod and a wink can a meaning afford, 
And the garden is cooleſt—to walk with my lord 
To look at the ſwan—and to—(could the bird fay) 
*T would charm us to hear—what he ſees in the May. 


The nymphs and the ſwains, at the wake and the fair. 
With garlands around the tall May-pole appear; 
As joyous they foot to a ſiddle's harſh ſound, 
"The vi'lets and daiſies enamel the ground; 
Whilſt Florizel beckons his Phillis away, 
To view the cool beauties that ſport in the May. 


The warm country-maid, as ſhe ſtrays thro” the field, 
Obſerves ev'ry bough does a gay bloſſom yicid; 
With eye half aſkance fees the ewe with ber ram, 
And her heart gives a bound for each ſkip of the lamb. 
Above the birds court, as they bend on the ſpray, 
And Philomel warbles the ſweets of the May. 


But Phebe beware—when with Colin you roam, 
Take caution abroad—or in May ſtay at home; 
1 ho' the flow'rets and buds the gay hedges adorn, 
"The leaf that is ſweeteſt may harbour a thorn. 
If you find your heart beat, take a kiſs and away, 
Nor truſt the fond ſhepherd too late in the May. 


And may the whole ſex take my parting advice, 
Nor, in what they moſt wiſh, ſtill affect to be nice: 
Conſider the ſeaſon—the danger remove, 

Let Hymen prefide o'er the temple of love. 
*Tis Nature adviſes—her dictates obcy, 
And ſafe you may roam ev*ry night of the May. 


The Invitation. 


INCE with verdant beauties ſmiling, 
Ev'ry field and mead looks gay, 
And each grove the birds are filling 
With their ſweet melodious lay : 
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Soon as chat and tea is over, 
Let each virgin, with her lover, 
To the banks of Clyde repair, 
Friſk and breathe reviving air. 


See the eve ſerene invites you 
To the mead, ye blooming fair ! 
Feather'd ſongſters will delight ye, 
Warbling pleaſant in the air. 
Liſten to the charming ſound, 
Chearful ſmile, let mirth abound ; 
And with joy, by lovers led, 
Trip along the flow'ry mead. 


Cupid's mother will take pride in 
Maids fo graceful, young, and fair, ak 

And'the place where ſhe reſides in * 
Leave, and build her temple here. 

Then with joy, ye virgin throng, 

With your lovers friſk along; 

Dance and frolic while you may, 

Beauty laſts but for a day. A. E. 


EXEXXEXXEXEXEXEXNE XE 
The Queen of the Meadows. 


OME, Amanda, charming creature ! 
Hear the woodland warblers ſing, 
While each forward nymph of Nature 
Now is pregnant with the ſpring. 
Haſte to view the dawning bluſhes, 
On dame Flora's infants ſeen, 
All beneath the blooming buſhes, 
Swaddled in their mantles green. 


Riſe, fair damſel, with Aurora, 
Riſe and ſee their early pride; 
Viſit Flora's offspring—Flora 
Will repay you when a bride 
Will return it, by pourtraying 
On your children's faces fair 
Such ſoft tinges, ſweet diſplaying 
Exv'ry roſe and lily — 
| 2 
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Let us loſe the day in ſportirg 
O'er the verdant carpets gay, 
Till the Nightingale fits courting 
Midnight liſt'ners to his I-y : 
Homeward then, our ſteps befriending, 
Our kind ſtars will lend cach ray, 
With the moons, or elſe attending 
Glow-worms light the hedge-row way. 


Ev'ry rural charm is waſted ; 

Dull is ev*ry landſkip round; 
Spring itfclf remains untaſted, 

Till the Meadow's Quten is crown'd. 
Ev'ry grace attends about vou; 

All things ſweet compoſe thy train: 
All is anarchy without you=- | 


Haſte, and bleſs us with thy reign. T. 8. 
CC 
S. O N G. 


128 Nymph, aſſuage my anguiſh; 
At your feet, a tender ſwain 
Prays you will not let him languiſh; 
One kind look would eaſe his pain. 
Did you know the lad that courts you, 
He not long need {ue in vain ; 
Prince of fong, of dance, and ſports—you 
SCarce will mect the like again. 


Same Tune. 


Ovely Damon, when thou'rt near me, 
Straight my vital ſpirits iy; 

Nothing but thy ſmiles can chear me, 
Turn, O turn thy killing eye: 

Tide, O hide thoſe blooming graces 
That thy lavely face adorn: 

Who could ſhun thy ſweet embraces 
When thou'rt bluſhing like the morn. 


Lovely Damen. do not teize me 
With a ſight I cannot bear; 
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Deareſt Damon, if you'd eaſe me, 
Never on the plain appear: 

Deſiſt, dear youth, nor ſtrive to gain 
A heart, which is not mine to give ; 

Ceaſe, O ceaſe to give {uch pain; 


Shun my fight, and let me live. 8. 
Soosssesssedessesssesssessese 
S O N G. 


Uardian angels now protect me 
Send, ah! ſend the youth 1 love 

Deign, O Cupid ! to direct me; 

Lead me to the myrtle-grove. 
Bear my fighs, ſoft floating air, 
Say, I love him to deſpair ; 
Tell him, *tis for him ! grieve, 
For him alone I wiſh to live. 


Mid ſecluded dells I'll wander, 
Silent as the ſhades of night, 
Near ſome bubbling rill's meander, 
Where he oft has bleſt my fight ; 
There to weep the night away, 
There to waſte in fighs the day : 
Think, fond youth, what vows you ſwore. 
And muſt I never ſee thee more. 


Then recluſe ſhall be my dwelling; 
Deep in ſome ſequeſter'd vale ; 

There, with mournful cadence ſwelling. 
Oft repeat my love fick tale : 

And the Lark and Philomel 

Oft ſhall hear a virgin tell, 

What the pain. to bid adieu 

To joy, to happineſs, and you! 


Same Tune. 

Opeleſs ſtill, in filent anguiſh, 
Far from her whom I adore; 

| Muſt I ever love and languiſh, 

Doom'd to view her face no more 
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Muſt I fly to feenes of wo! 
Muſt I ev'ry bliſs forego ! 

Why ſhould Fate fo cruel prove! 
Alas! that ever I did love! 


Vain my purpoſe to forget her, 
Fancy gives her to my eyes — 

See! ten thouſand charms» beſct her 
See her dear idea riſe ! 

See, fair maid, my dying bloom 

See a tender youth conſume ! 

Sad, for ever let me ſtray. 

To mourn and figh my life away. 


Far from human crouds retiring, 
Stranger to the voice of Fame, 
In ſome loneſome vale expiring, 
a conſtant—hapleſs flame; ; 
There, when worthleſs life is o'er, 
And the cares of love no more, 
Weeping nywphs my grave ſhall ſee, 
And paſſing lovers pity me. W. M. 
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SONG, Set to Mufic by Mr Fiſher. 


E lords about court boaſt of ftars and of ſtrings, 
And the ladies of ſaſhion of featbers and rings; 

8 © Here, look upon Sue, and the roſe on her face, 

Wich beats all the rouge and the Cheſterfield grace. 


Would the quality gentry but yield up their wine, 

For a tap that is quick, and a I'quor that's fine; 

Such fair linen chceks would not always prevail, 

+ Were they crimſon'd with health, and ſuch liquor as ale, 


* > 
* 


-L No more of the vine yards of France and of Spain, 
. {or what the huge luciaman rolls o'er the main: 

Me deſpiſe foreign ipirits of brandy and rack, 
I the brewer gives hop, and ſweet Sue gives the ſmack.” 


Would the dames of the fon, and their daughters dreſs leſs, 

g And follow the manners of buxom Queen Beſs, 

They wou'd ruff up their necks, nor look puling and pale, 
Did they rouge up their cheeks with a jug of brown ale. 


ET wo ee i» w 


_——_ 


9 


a. 


Our ſails are full—ſweet girls, adieu ; . 
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What does not our ſmall fertile iſland produce? 


Does the Rhine, or the Tagus, pray, yield ſuch a juice? 
It is this that enables the foldier and tar, 


To whirl on the foe all the thunder of war. 


Hence ye Nabobs to India, with rapine and ſpoil, 

Nor debauch, with your wealth, the chaſte ſons of this ſoil, 
Lads and lafſes drink round to the plough and the ſail; 
Courts are ruin'd by wine, while we're cheriſh'd by ale. 


E. T. 
KMK 
The Sailor's Farewel. 


Written by Capt. Thomſon, and ſet by Mr. Fiſher. 


THE topſail ſhivers in the wind, | = 
The ſhip ſhe caſts to ſea ; 
But yet my ſoul, my heart, my mind, 
Are, Mary, moor'd with ti ce; 
For, tho” thy ſailor's bound afar, 
Still love ſhall be his leading ſtar. 


Should landmen flatter, when we're ſail d, 
O doubt their artful tales ; 

No gallant ſailor ever faiFd, 2 
If Cupid fil'd his fails : — 

"Thou art the compaſs of my ſou}, -*"M 

V hich ſteers my heart from pole to pole. 


>ircns in ev'ry port we meet, 

More fell than rocks and waves ; 
But ſailors of the Britiſh fleet 

Are lovers. and not flaves : 
No foes our courage ſhall ſubdue, 
Altho' we've left our hearts with you, 


Theſe are our cares; but if you're kind, 
We'll ſcorn the daſhing main, 

The rocks, the billows, and the wind, 
The pow'rs of France and Spain. 

Now Britain's glory reſts with you, 
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The Sailor's Return. 


Ehold, from many an hoſtile ſhore, 
And all the dangers of the main, 
Where billows mount, and tempeſts rore, 

Your faithful Tom returns again ; 
Returns, and with him brings a heart 
That ne*er from Sally ſhall depart. 


After long toils and troubles paſt, 

How ſweet to tread our native ſoil, 
With conqueſt to return at laſt, 

And deck our ſweethearts with the ſpoil ! 
No one to beauty ſhould pretend, 
But ſuch as dare its rights defend. 


7 AN AAS. K.K. 


The Lottery. 


. me a while, ye adventuring throng, 

Tho” my language is plain, you may learn from myſong: 
The folly of Lott'ries you now may explore; 

Then be wiſe, ere too late, and adventure no more. 

Toll loll de roll, Sc. 


Dame Fortune's a jilt, that will ever deceive, 

And her agents cajole you, and laugh in their ſleeve; 
They promiſe great fortunes to credulous elves, 
But their art is to keep the good luck to themſelves. 


They'll inſure blank or prize, or do juſt what you chuſe, 
But ne er wonder at this, for *tis you that muſt loſe: 
If their horſes you purchaſe, *tis odds but you fall ; 

If a Chance—there's a chance you get nothing at all. 


With the hopes to get riches be bubbled no more, 

But, by prudence, keep want and diftreſs from the door 
The chance in each Lott'ry you then will deſpiſe, 

And ſoon find, that Contentment's a capital prize. 
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Here awa', there awa'. 
LTERE awa', there awa?, here awa', Willie, 
Here awa', there awa*, here awa' hame ; 
Lang have I ſought thee, dear have I bought thee, 
Now I have gotten my Willie again. 
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Thro' the lang muir I have follow'd my Willie, 
Thro' the lang muir | have follow'd him hame, 

Whatever betide us, nought ſhall divide us, 
Love now rewards all my ſorrow and pain. 


Here awa?, there awa?, here awa', Willie, 
Here awa?, there awa?, here awa' hame. 

Come Love, believe me, nothing can grieve me, 
Ilka thing picaſcs While Wiilie's at hame. 


* -F... .. . l 84 


Drap of Capie---O. 


TIERE lived a wife in our gate - end, 
She lo'ed a drap of capie—9, 
And all the gear that e*cr the gat, 
She ſlipt it in her gabie—O. 


Upon a froſty winter's night, 
The wife had got 2 drapie—0, 
And ſhe had piſs'd her coats ſae well, 
She could not find the patie—0. 


But ſhe awa' to her goodman, 
They ca'd kim Tamie Lamie—O, 
Gae ben and fetch the cave to me, 
That I may get a dramie—QO. 


Tam'e was an honeſt man, 
Himſel he took a drapie—0, 

It was nae weel out o'er his craig, 
Till ne was on his tapie 0. 


She paid him weel, baith back and ide, 
And ſair ſhe creiſt'd his backie—0, 
Ard made his ſkin bath blue and black, 
And gar'd his ſhoulders crackie—O, 


Then he's awa' to the malt-barn, 
And he has tane a pockie—0, 
He put her in, baith head and tail, 

And caſt her o'er his backie—U. 


The carling ſpurn'd wi' head and feet, 
1 he carle he was ſae aukic—Q, 

To ilka wa' that be came by 
He gar'd her head play knackic—O. 
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Goodman, I think you'll murder me, 
My brains you out will knockie—0O : 
He gi'd her ay the other hitch, 
Lie ſtill, you devil's buckie— 0. 


Goodman, I'm like to make my burn, 
O let me out, good Tamie—0; 
Then he ſet her upon a ſtane, 
And bade her piſh a damie—O. 


Then Tamie took her aff the ſtane, 
And put her in the pockie—0, 

And when ſhe did begin to ſpurn, 
He lent her ay a knockie—QO. 


Away he went to the mill-dam, 
And there ga'e her a duckie—O, 
And ilka chiel, that had a ſtick, 
Play'd thump upon her backic—O. 


And when he took her hame again, 
He did hing up the pockie—"'), 

At her bed fide, as I heard ſay, 
Upon a little knagie—3, 


And ilka day that ſhe up-roſe, 
In naithing but her ſmockie—0, 
Sac ſoon as ſhe look'd o'er the bed, 
She might behold the pockie—O. 


Now all ye men, baith far and near, 
That have a drunken tutie—0, 
Duck ye your wives in time of year, 
And I'll lend you the pockie—O. 


The wife did live for nineteen years, 
And was fu' frank and cuthie—0, 

And ever fince ſhe got the duck, 
She never had the drouthie—0. 


At laſt, the carling chanc'd to die, 
And Tamie did her bury—0, 
And, for the public benefit, 
He has gar'd print the curie—O. 


And this he did her motto make ; 
* Here lies an honeſt luckie—O, 

E Who never left the drinking trade, 
Until ſhe got a duckie—O.” 
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Fair Margaret and Sweet William, 


A it fell out on a lang ſummer's day, 
Two lovers they ſat on a hill; 

They fat together that long ſummer's day, 
And could not talk their fill, 


I ſee no harm by you, Margaret, 
And you ſee none by me; 

Before to-morrow at eight o' clock 
A rich wedding you ſhall fee. 


Fair Margaret ſat in her bow'r window, 
A combing of her hair; 

She ſpy'd ſweet William and his bride, 
As they were a riding near. 


Down ſhe laid her ivory combe, 
And up ſhe bound her hair; 

Fhe went her way forth of the bower, 
But never more came there. 


When day was gone, and night was comes 
And all men faſt aſleep, 

There came the ſpirit of fair Marg'ret, 
And ſtood at William's feet. 


God give you joy, you lover's true, 
In bride-bed faſt aſleep ; 
Lo! I am going to my green-graſs grave, 
And I'm in my winding ſheet. 
When day was come, and night was 
And all men wak'd from ſleep, «fog 
Sweet William to his lady ſaid, 
My dear | have cauſe to weep. 


I dreamt a dream, my dear lady, 
Such dreams are never good ; | 
I dreamt my bower was full of red ſwine, 
And my bride-bed full of blood. 


Such dreams, ſuch dreams, my honoured Sir, 
They never can prove good; 

To dream thy bowꝰ'r was full of red ſwine, 
And thy bride-bed full of blood. 


He called up his merry men all, 
By one, by two, and by three ; 

Saying, I'll away to fair Marg'ret's bower, 
By the leave of my lady. 
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And when he came to fair Marg'ret's bower, 
He knocked at the ring: | 

So ready were her ſeven brethren 
To let ſweet William in. 


Then he turned up the covering-ſheet, 
Pray let me fee the dead; 

Methinks ſhe does look pale and wan, 
She has loſt her cherry-red. 


I'll do more for thee, Margaret, 
Than any of thy kin, 

For | will kits thy pale wan lips, 
Tho? a ſmile | cannot win. 


With that beſpake the ſeven brethren, 
Making moſt piteous mone ; 

You may go kiſs your jolly brown bride, 
And let our ſiſter᷑ alone. 


If I do kiſs my jolly brown bride, 
do but what is right; 

For I made no vow to your ſiſter dear, 
By day, nor yet by night. 


Pray tell me then how much you'll deal, 
Of your white bread and your wine : 

So much as is dealt at her funꝰral to-day, 
To-morrow ſhall be dealt at mine, 


Fair Margaret died to-day, to-day, 
Sweet William died the morrow : 
Fair Margaret died for pure true love, 

Sweet William died for ſorrow. 


Margaret was buried in the lower chancel, 
And Wilham in the higher: 

Out of her breaſt there ſprang a roſe, 
And out of his à briar. 


They grew as high as the church-top, 
Till they could grow no higher, 

And there they grew in a true lover's knot, 
Made all the folk admire, 


Then came the clerk of the pariſh, 
As you this truth ſhall hear, 

And by misfortune cut them down, 
Or they had now been there. 
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The Ploughman. 


HE ploughman he's a bonny lad, 
And a' his wark's at leiſure, 
And when that he comes hame at e*en, 
He kiſſes me wi' pleaſure. 
Up wi't now, my ploughman lad, 
Up wi't now, my ploughman ; 
Of a' the lads that 1 do fee, 
Commeud me to the ploughman. 


Now the blooming ſpring's come on, 
He takes his yoaking early, 
And whiſtling o'er the furrow'd land, 
He goes to fallow chearly. 
Up wi't now, ©c. 
When my plonghman comes hame at c'en, 
He's often wet and weary ; 
Caſt aff the wet, put on the dry, 
And gae to bed, my deary. 
Up wi't now, Ce. 


I will waſh my ploughman's hoſe, 
And 1 will waſh his o*erlay. 
And I will make my ploughman's bed, 
And cheer him late and early. 
Merry butt, and merry bea, 
Merry is my ploughman ; 
Of a' the trades that I do ken, 
Commend me to the ploughman. 


oug h you hill, and plough you dale, 
Plough you faugh and fallow, 
W ho winna drink the ploughman's health, | 
Is but a dirty fellow. | 
Merry butt, Cc. 
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ö 
The Tailor. ö 


HE tailor came to clout the claiſe, 
Sic a braw fellow ! 
He flPd the houſe a' fu' o' fleas, 
Daffin down, and daffin down, 
He fill'd the houſe a' fu? o' ſlaes, 
Daffin down and dilly. 
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The laſſie ſept ayont the fire, 
Sic a braw hifley ! 
Oh! ſhe was a' his heart's deſire, 


Daffin down, and daffin down. 
Oh! ſhe was, Cc. 


The laſſie ſhe fell faſt aſleep, 
Sic a braw hiſſey 
The tailor cloſe to her did creep, 


Daffin down, and daffin down. 
The tailor, c. 


The laſſie waken'd in a fright, 
Sic a braw hiſſey ! 
Her maidenhead had ta'en the flight, 


Daſſin down, and daffin down. 
Her maidenhead, Cc. 


She ſought it butt, ſhe ſought it ben, 
Sic a braw hiſſey! 

And in beneath the clocken-hen, 
Daffin down, and dafhn down. 

And in beneath, Ce. 


She ſought it in the owſen- ſtaw, 
Sic a braw hiſſey ! 
Na, faith, quo? ſhe, it's quite awa' ; 
Dafhn down, and daffin down. 
Na, faith, Oc. 


| She ſought it yont the knocking-ſtane, 
Sick a braw hiſſey ! 

Some day, quo' ſhe, *twill gang its lane, 
Dafin down, and daffin down. 

Some day, quo? ſhe, Cc. 


dhe ca'd the tailor to the court, 
Sic a braw hiſley ! 
Apd a' the young men round about, 
Daffin down, and daffin down. 
And a' the young men, Cc. 


She gar'd the tailor pay a fine, 
Sic a braw hiſſey 
Gi'e me my maidenhead again, 
Dathn down, and daſtn down. 
Gi'e me my maidenhead, Cc. 
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O what way wad ye hae't again? 
Sic a braw hiſley ! 

Oh ! juſt the way that it was ta'en, 
Daffin down, daffin down. 

Oh! juſt the way that it was ta'en, 
Daffin down and dilly. 


The Grinding of the Corn, 
HE maid's gane to the mill by night, 
Hech hey, fac wanton ; 
The maid's gane to the mill by night, 
Hey ſae wanton ſhe : 
She's ſworn by moon and ſtars ſae bright, 
That ſhe thould hae her corn ground, 2409 


That ſhe ſhould hae ker corn ground, 
Mill and multure free. 


Out then came the miller's man, 
Hech hey, ſac wanton; 

Out then came the miller's man, 
Hey ſae wanton he: 

He ſware he*d do the beſt he can, 

For to get her corn ground, 
Mill and multure free. 


He put his lin about her neck, 
Hech hey, Oc. 

He dang her down upon a ſack, 

And there ſhe got her corn ground, 
Mill and multure free. | 


When other maids gaed out to play, 
Hech hey, ſac wanton; 
When other maids gaed out to play, 
; Hey ſae wantonlie; 
She ſigh'd and ſobb'd, and wadnae ſtay, 
Becauſe ſhe got her corn ground, 
Mill and multure free. 


When forty weeks were paſt and gane, 
Hech hey. Cc. 
This maiden had a braw lad-bairn, 
Becauſe ſhe got her corn ground, 
Mill and multure " 
2 
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Her mither bade her caſt it ont, 
Hech hey, Cc 

It was the miller's duſty clout, 

For getting of her corn ground, 
Mill and multure free. 


Her father bade her keep it in, 
Hech hey, Cc. 

It was the chief of a' her kin, 

Becauſe ſhe got her corn ground, 
Mill and multure free. 


The Cauldrife Wooer. 


THERE came a voung man to my daddie's door, 
My dadcies door, my daddies door, 

I here came a young man to my daddie's door, 

Came ſeeking me to woo. 
And vow but he was a braw young lad, 
A briik young lad, and a braw young ad, 
And vow but he was a braw young lad, 
Came ſecking me to woo. 


Nut I was baking when he came, 

When he came me to wooz 

1 took him in, arid gae him a ſcone, 
To thow his frozen mou'. 


1 ſet him in aſide the bink, 

I gae him bread and ale to drink, 

But ne'er a biyth ſtyme wad he blink, 
Until his wame was fou'. 


Gae get ye gone, ye cauldrife wooer, 

Ye ſour .looking, cauldrite wooer : 

1 ſtraightway ſhow'd him to the door, 
Saying, Come nae mair to woo. 


There lay a duck-dub before the door, 

Before the door, before the door, 

There lay a duck-dub before the door, 
And there fell he 1 trow. 


Out came the goodman, and high he 3 

Out came the goodwife, and low the louted, 

And a' the town neighbours were gather'd about it, 
Put there lay he, I trow. 
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Then out came l, and ſneer'd, and ſmil'd, 
Ye came to woo, but ye're a' beguil'd; 
Ye*ve fa'n i' the dirt, and ye're a* befyl'd, 
We'll hae nae mair o' you. 
And vow but, Ce. 


Ssssssssösssssssesss 


The Surpriſe. 


Had a horſe, and I had nae mair, 
I gat him frae my daddy ; 
My purſe was light, and my heart was fair, 
But my wit it was fu* ready. 
And ſae | thought upon a wile, 
Outwittens of my daddy, 
To fee myſcll to a lowland laird, 
Who had a bonny lady. 


I wrote a letter, and thus began, 
Madam, be not offended, 
I'm o'er the lugs in love wi? you, 
And care nae tho? ye kend it. 
For I get little frae the laird, 
And far leſs frae my daddy, 
And 1 would blythly be the man 
Would ſtrive to pleaſe my lady. 


She read my letter, and ſhe leuch, 
Ye needna been ſae blate, man; 
You might hae come to me yourſell, 
And tald me o' your ſtate, man: 
You might hae come to me yourſell, 
Outwittens o' your daddy, 
And made John Goukſton o' the laird, 
And kiſs'd his bonny lady, 


Then ſhe pat filler in my purſe, 
' We drank wine in a cogie; 

She fee*d a man to rub my horſe, 
And wow but I was vogie : 

But I gat neꝰ er ſae ſair a fleg 
Since I came frae my daddy, 

The laird came rap rap to the yate, 
When I was wi' his lady. 
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Then ſhe pat we below a chair, 
And hap'd me wi' a plaidie ; - 

But | was like to tw arf wi”? fear, 
And wiſh'd me wi' my daddy. 

The laird went out, he faw na me, 
] went when I was ready : 

] promis*d, but I ne'er gaed back, 
To ice his bonny lady. 


F 
The Mariner's Wife. 


BYT are you ſure the ue vs is true? 
And are you ſure he's weel? 
Is this a time to think o' wark ? 
Ye jades, fling by your wheel. 
There's nae luck about the houſe, 
There's nae luck at a'; 
There's nae luck about the houſe, 
When our goodman's awa'. 


Js this a time to think of wark 
When Colin's at the door ? 

Rax me my cloak, I I down the kev, 
And ſes him come aſhiore. 


Riſe up, and make a clean ſire- ſide, 
Put on the muckle pat; 

Gi'e little Kate her cotton-gown, 
And Jock his Sunday's coat. 


Mak their ſhoon as black as ſlaes, 
Their ſtocking's white as ſnaw ; 
It's a' to pleaſure our goodman, 
He likes to ſee them braw. - 


There are twa hens into the crib, 
Have fed this month and mair, 

Mak haſte, and thraw their necks about, 
That Colin weel may fare. 


Bring down to me my bigonet, 
My biſhop-ſattin gown, 

And then gae tell the Bailic's wife, 
That Colin's come to town. 
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My Turkey- ſlippers Ill put on, 
My ſtockings pearl blue, 

And a' to pleaſure our goodman, 
For he's baith leal and true. 


Sae ſweet his voice, ſae ſmooth his tongue, 
His breath's like cauler air, 

His very tread has muſic in't, 
As he comes up the ſtair. 


And will I fee his face again, 
And will 1 hear him ſpeak ? 
I'm downright dizzy with the joy, 
In troth I'm like to greet. 
There's nae luck, &c. 


The Shepherd's Son. 


THERE was a ſhepherd's ſon, 
Kept ſheep upon a hill, 
He laid his pipe and crook aſide, 
And there he ſlept his fill. 
Sing, Fal deral, &c. 


He looked eaſt, he looked weſt, 
Then gave an under-look, 

And there he ſpy'd a lady fair, 
Swimming in a brook. 

He rais'd his head frae his green bed, 
And then approach'd the maid, 

Put on your claiths, my dear, he ſays, 
And be ye not afraid. 


*Tis fitter for a lady fair 
To ſew her filken ſeam, 

Than to get up in a May morning, 
And ſtrive againſt the ſlream. 


If you'll not touch my mantle, 
And let my claiths alane, 

Then ' gi'e you as much money, 
As you can carry hame. 


O! I'll not touch your mantle, 
And 'n tet your claiths alane ; 

But I'll tak you out of the clear water, 
My dear, to be my ain. 
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And when the out of the water came, 
He took her in his arms; 

Put on your claiths, my dear, he ſays, 
And hide thoſe lovely charms. 


He mornted her on a milk-white ſtced, 
Himſelf upon anither, 

And all along the way they rode, 
Like fiſter and like brither. 


When ſhe came to her father's yet, 
She tirled at the pin; 

And ready ſtood the porter there, 
To let this fair maid in. 


And when the gate was opened, 
So nimbly ſhe whipt in; 

Pough ! You're a fool without, ſhe ſays, 
And I'm a maid within. 


Then fare ye weel, my modeſt boy, 
I thank you for your care; 

But had you done what you ſhould do, 
Inc'er had left you there. 


Oh! Il caſt aff my hoſe and ſhoon, 
And let my feet gae bare, 

And gin 1 meet a bonny laſs, 
Hang me, if her 1 ſpare. 


In that do as you pleaſe, ſhe ſays, 
But you ſhall never more 

Have the ſame opportunity : 
With that ſhe ſhut the door. 


There is a gude auld proverb, 

I've often heard it told, ' 
«© He that would not, when he micht, 

*« He ſhould not, when he would.” 
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G1iLDERROY, 
(ne was a bonny boy, 
Had roſes tull his ſhoon, 
His ſtockings were of filken ſoy, 
Wi' garters hanging down: 
It was, I ween. a comcly fight, 
To ſee ſae trim a boy: 
He was my jo, and heart's delight, 
My handſome Gilderoy. 
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Oh! fic twa charming een he had, 
A breath as ſweet as roſe; 

He never wore a Highland plaid, 
But coſtly ſilken clothes: 

He gain'd the luve of ladies gay, 
Nane e'er to him was coy; 

Ah! wae is me! I mourn the day, 
For my dear Gilderoy. 


My Gilderoy and I were born 
Baith in one town together, 

We ſcant. were ſeven years before 
We *gan to luve each other: 

Our daddies and our mammies they 
Were filPd wi' meikle joy, 

To think upon the bridal day 
Twixt me and Gilderoy. 


For Gilderoy that luve of mine, 
Gude faith, I freely bought 

A wedding ſark of holland fine, 
Wi' filken flowers wrought : - 

And he gied me a wedding-ring, 
Which I receiv'd with joy; 

Nae lad nor laſſie e'er could fing, 
Like me and Gilderoy. 


Wi' meikle joy we ſpent our prime, 
Till we were baith fixteen, 

And aft we paſt the langſome time 
Amang the leaves ſae green: 

Aft on the banks we'd fit us there, 
And ſweetly kiſs and toy; 

Wi' garlands gay he'd deck my hair, 
My handſome Gilderoy. 


Oh! that he ſtill had been content 
Wi' me to lead his lite, 

But, ah! lis manfu' heart was bent 
To ſtir in featcs of ſtrife: 

And he, in many a venturous deed, 
His courage bauld wad try, 

And now this gars my heart to bleed 
For my dear Gilderoy. 


And when of me his leave he took, 
The tears they wat mine eye ; 

I gave tuil him a parting look, 
My bcnniſon gang wi” thee ! 
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God ſpeed thee weel, mine ain dear bœart, 
For gane is m joy; 

My he::t 's rent fits we maun part, 
M, bandſome Gilderoy.” 


My Gld roy. baith far and near, 
Was fear'd in every town 

And bwuldly bare awa' tac ger 
Of many a lawwland loun 

Nane e''r duifſt inert him man to man, 
was ſae brave a boy; 

At length, wi' : mb rs, he was tane, 

M, winſome Gilderoy. 


The Quecn of Scots pofſ. Ned nought 
That my love let me want, 

For cow and ewe he brought to me, 
Aud een when they were ſcant: 

All theſe did hon.ſtly poſſeſs, 
He never did annoy, 

Who never faiPd to pay their ceſs 
To my love Gilderoy. 


Wae worth the loun that made the laws, 
To hang a man for gear; 

To reave of life for ox or aſs, 
For ſheep, or horſe, or mare : 

Had not their laws been made ſae ftrick 
I ne'er had loſt my joy; 

Wi' ſorrow ne' er had wat my check 
For my dear Gilderoy. 


Giff Gilderoy had done amiſs, 
He might hae baniſh'd been; 
Ah ! what ſair cruelty is this, 
To hang fic hanſome men ! 
To hang the flow'r o“ Scottiſh land, 
Sac ſweet and fair a boy; 
Nae lady had fae white a hand 
As thee, my Gilderoy. 


Of Gilderoy ſac *fraid they were, 
They bound him meikle ftrorg ; 

Tull Edinburgh they led him there, 
And on a gallows hung ; 

They hung him high aboon the reſt, 
He was fac trim a boy; 

Their dy'd the youth whom I lo'ed bet, 
My handſome Gilderoy. 
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Thus having yielded up his breath, 
bare his corpſe away; 
Wi' tears that trickled for his death, 
I watht his comely clay; . 
And fiker in a grave ſae deep 
laid the dear-lo'ed boy, 
And now for ever maun I weep, 
My winſome Gilderoy. 


Flowdenhill ; or, Flowers of the Foreſt. 
18 heard of a lilting at our ewes milking, 
Laſf.s a' lilt ing before the break of day; 
But now there's a moaning on ika green loaning, 
That our braw foreſters are a' wede away. 


At bughts, in the morning, nae blyth lads are — 
Ihe laſſes are lonely, dowie, and wae; 

Nae daffin, nae gabbin, but fighing and ſabbing, 
Ilk ane lifts her leglin, and hies her away. 


At een, at the glomin, nae ſwankies are roaming 
Mongſt ſtacks, with the laſſes at bogle to play, 
But ilk ane fits dreary, lamenting her deary, 
The flowers of the foreſt that are wede away. 


At har'it, at the ſhearing, nae younkers are jeering, 
The ban'flers are runkled, lyart, and grey; 

At a fair, or a preaching, nae wooing, nac fleeching, 
Since our braw foreſters are a' wede away. 


O dool for the order, ſent our lads to the border! 
The Engliſh, for ance, by guile gat the day; 

The Flower of the foreſt, that ay ſhone the foremoſt, 
The prime of our land lies cauld in the clay. 

We'll hear nae mair lilting at our ewes milking, 
The women and bairns are dowie and wae, 


Sighing and moaning om ilka green loaning, 
Since our braw foreſters are a' wede away. 


CCC 


Had awa' frae me, Donald. 
WILL you hac a tartan plaid, 


Or will you hae ta ring, Mattam ? 
Or will you ha'e a kiſs o' me? 


And Cat's ta pretty t'ing, Mattam, 
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Had awa, bide awa, 
Had awa frae me, Donald; 

I'll neither kiſs, nor hae a ring, 
Nae tartan plaids for me, Donald 


O ſee you not her ponny progues, 
Her fecket plaid, plew, creen, Mattam 
Her twa ſhort hoſe, and her twa ſpiogs, 
An' a ſhoulter-pelt apoon, Mattam 
Had awa', bide awa', | 
Had awa' frae me, Donald; 
Nae ſhoulder-belts, nae trinkabouts, 
Nae tartan hoſe for me, Donald. 


Her can peſhaw a petter hough, 
Tan him wha wears ta crown, Mattam 
Herſell hae piſtol and claymore 
Ta flje ta lallant lown, Mattam. 
Had awa, had awa, 
Had awa' frae me, Donald; 
For a* your houghs and warlike arms, 
You're no a match for me, Donald. 


Herſell hae a ſhort cot pi poght, 

No trail my feets at rin, Mattam ; 

A cutty ſark of good harn ſheet, 
My mitter he be ſpin, Mattam. 

Had awa', had awa', | 
Had awa' frae-me, Donald ; 

Gae hame and hap your naked houghs, 
And faſh nae mair wi' me, Donald. 


Ye's ne'er pe pidden work a turn 
At ony kind o' ſpin, Mattam, 
But ſhug your leno in a ſcull, 
And tidel highland fing, Mattam. 
Had awa?, had awa', 
Had awa' frae me, Donald; 
Your jogging ſculls and highland ſang 
Will ſound but harſh wi' me, Donald. 


In ta morning when him riſe, 
Ye's get freſh whey for tea, Mattam ; 
Sweet milk and ream as much you pleaſe, 
Far cheaper tan pohea, Mattam. 
Had awa', had awa', 
Had awa' frae me, Donald; 
1 winna quit my morning's tea, 
Your whey will ne'cr agree, Donald. 


Wy 
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Haper Gallic ye's pe learn, 
And tat's ta ponny ſpeak, Mattam; 
Ye's get a ſheeſe, an' putter-kirn, 
Come wi' me gin ye like, Mattam. 
Had awa', had awa', 
Had awa' frae me, Donald; 
Your Gallic, and your highland chear 
Will ne'er gae down wi' me, Donald- 


Fait ye*s be ket a filler protch, 


Pe pigger as the moon, Mattam ; 4 


Ye's ride in curroch, ſtead o' conch, 
An' wow put ye'll pe fine, Mattam. 
Had awa?, had awa', 
Had awa' frae me, Donald; 
For a' your highland rarities 
You're not a match for me, Donald. 


Is tis ta way tat ye'll pe gide 

Pra' protty man like me, Mattam ? 

Sae lang's claymore hing py my fide 
I'll nifer marry tec, Mattam. 

O come awa?, run awa', 
O come awa* wi' me, Donald: 

I wadna quit my Highland man 
Frae Lalland's ſet me Tee, Donald. 
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The Turnimſpike. 


1 pe Highland ſhentleman, 
Pe auld as Pothwel prig, man ; 
An' mony alterations ſeen 
Amang te Lawland Whig, man. 
| Fal lal, Ge. 
Firſt when her to the Lawlands came, 
Nainſell was driving cows, man: 
There was nae laws about hims nerſe, 
About the precks or trews, man. 


Nainſell did wear the philabeg, 
The plaid prick't on her ſhoulder; 
The gude clay more hung pe her pelt. 
The piſtol tharg*d wi” ns. 
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But for whereas theſe curſed precks, 
Wherewith her nerfe be lockit, 

O hon! that e'er ſhe ſaw the day! 
For a' her houghs pe prokit. 


Every t'ing in te Highlands now 
Pe turn't to alteration; 
The ſodger dwall at our toor ſheek, 
And tat's te great vexation. 


Scotland be turn't a Ningland now, 
An' laws pring on te cadger : 

Nainſell wad durk him for her deed-:. 
But oh the fears te ſoger. 


Auither law came after that, 
Me never ſaw te like, man; 
They mak a lang road on te crund, 
And ca' him Turnimſpike, man, 


An' wow ſhe pe a ponny road, 
Like Le uden corn-rigs, man; 
Wh re twa carts may gang on her, 
An' no preak ithers legs, man. 


They ſharge a penny for ilka horſe, 
In troth ſhe'll no pe ſheaper, 

For nought put gaen upo' the crund, 
And they gi'e me a paper. 


They tak the horſe t'en py te head, 
And t'ere they mak him ſtand, man : 
I teil'd them that 1 ſcen te day 
He had nate fic command, man. 


Nae doudts Nainſe!l maun traw her purſe, 
And pay them what hims like, man : 
I'll ſee a ſhugement on his toor, 
Tat filthy Turnimſpike, man. 


But l'll awa' to the Highland hillz, 
Where teil a ane dare turn her, 
And no come near her Turnimſpikc, 

Uuleſs it pe to puru her. 
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The Uſquebz. 


D "NALD's a ſhentleman, an' evermore ſhall, 

For the's porn i” the Highlands, the pack o' Dunkel, 
Put ihe king and his cadgers ha'e made her a prey, 

An? tane paith her pot, an' her tear Uiquebz. 


Nainſell now has naething of auld Highland hue, 
Put ter turk, her clavmore, and her ponnet o' blue; 
Her plait and her kilt, ohon ! mair wae ! 

She's reaved cſ them, and her tear Uſquer. 


| was not a ribel, tho? I faught for my chief, 
Nor am | rogue, who was never a thief: 
Naiuſell was a ſodger, and get te king's pay, 
An' yet I'm depriv'd of her tear Uſquebæ. 


On te morning our Shanet he wad gi'e me a tram, 
Then Pd fight like a Turk, and work like a man: 
If ye ſee te king, tell her it's no te right way, 

To tak frae poor Donald his tear Uſquebz. 


When our Shanet was fick, and pearing te pairn, 
A trink of good whiſky it cheriſh*d his prain : 
It made him to fing, and the houdie to pray; 
This was the fruits o' her goot Uſquebe. 


The Whiikky's te life o' te Highland beſure, 
Now te king's ain tear ſogers may die in te muir : 
Wen her teets will be fair, in a cault winter-day, 
She' l miſs Donald's kebbucks an' goot Uſquebz. 


My curſe on te cadger t'at c*er he was born: 
Poor Highlandman now maun pe Lallandman's ſcorn: 
Nainſell tho” pe hopes to ſce petter day, 
An' te te'il get the cadger, aud her Uiquebæ. 


c f EYADS RENE LEND 
Wayward Wife. 


LAS! my ſon, you little know 
Tre ſorrows that from wedlock flow. 
FYarewel to every day of eaſe, 
\\ ken you have got a wite iy plcaſe. 
2 
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Sae bide you yet, and bide you yet, 

Ye little ken what's to betide you yet ; 
The half of that will gain ye vet, 

If a wayward wife obtain ve yet. 


Your experierce is but ſmall, 

As yet you've met with little thrall : 
The black cow on your feet ne*er trod, 
Which gars you fing alang the road. 
Sae bide you yet, Cc. 


Sometimes the rock, ſometimes the rec), 
Or ſome piece of the ſpinning wheel, 
She will drive at you with good will, 
And then ſhe'll fend you to the de'il. 
Sae bide you yet, Cc. 


When I, like you, was young and free, 
I valu'd not the proudeſt ſhe ; 

Like you I vainly boaſted then, 

That men alone were born to reign. 
But bide you yet, &c. 


Great Hercules and Samſon too, 
Were ſtronger men than I or you, 
Yet they were baffled by their dears, 
And felt the diſtaff and the ſlicers. 
Sac bide you yet, Oc. 


Stout gates of braſs, and well-built walls, 
Are proof gainſt ſwords and cannon balls, 
But nought is found by fea or land, 

That can a wayward wife withſtand. 

Sae bide you yet, &c. 


Chear up my Heart. 


S | was a walking ae May morning, 

A The fiddlers and youngfters were making their game; 
And there 1 ſaw my faithleſs lover, 
And a' my ſorrows returned again. 
Well, fince he is gane, joy gang wi' him, 

Its never be he ſhal! gar me complain; 
I' chear up my her-, and I will get anither, 

I'll never lay a' my love upon auc. 


e: 
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cou' dna get ſleeping yeſtreen for weeping, 
The tears ran down like ſhowers o' rain; 
An' I hadna got greeting my heart wad a broken, 
And O!] but love's a tormenting pain. 
But ſince he is gane, Cc. 


When 1 gade into my mither's new houſe, 
I took my wheel, and ſat down to ſpin; 
was there I firſt began mv thrift. 
And a' the wooers came linkin” in. 


It was gear he was ſeeking, but gear he'll nae get, 
And its never be he, ©c. 


Bide ye yet. 


IN 1 had a wee houſe, and a canty wee fire, 
A bonny wee wie to praiſe and admire, 
A bonny wee yardy afide a wee burn, 
Farewel to the bodies that vammer and mourn. 
And bide ye yet, and bide ye yet, 
Ye little ken what may betide you vet; 
Some honny wee bodie may be my lot, 
And Ill ay be canty wi? thinking o't. 


When 1 gang afield, and come hame at c'en, 
I'll get my wee wife fou neat and ſou clean, 
And a bonnic wee bairnie upon her knee, 
"That will cry papa or daddy to me. 

And bide ye yet, Cc. 


And if there ſhould happen ever to be 

A diff*rence a*tween my wee wifie and me, 

In hearty good humour, altho' ſhe be teaz'd, 
I' kifs her, and clap her, until ſhe be pleas'd. 
And bide ye yet, Cc. 


The Grey Cock. 


O SAW ye my father, or ſaw ye my mother, 
Or ſaw ye my true love John ? 


I ſaw not your father, | ſaw not your mother, 
But I ſaw your true love John, 
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It's now ten at night, and the ſtars gi'e nae light, 
And the bells they ring ding dong; 

Hr'emet w' ſome delay, that cauſeth him to ſtay, 
But he will be here ere long. 
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The ſur'y avid carl did nactbing but ſnarl, 
And johnx's face it grew red; 

Yet tho” he often figh'd, he ne'er a word reply'd, 
Till all were afleep in bed. 


Up Johny roſe, and to the door he goes, 
And gently tirled the pin ; 

The laſſie taking tent, unto the door ſhe went, 
And ſte open d and let him in. 


And are ye come at laſt, and do I hold ye faſt ? 
And is my Joby true? 

I have nae time to tell, but ſae lang's I like mytell, 
Sac lang ſhall 1 love you. 


Flee up, flee up, my bonny grey cock, 
And craw when it is dav; 

our neck ſhail be like the bonny beaten gold, 
And your wings of the ſilver grey. 


The cock prov'd falſe, and untrue he was, 
For he crew an hour o'er ſoon ; 

The laſſie thought it day when ſhe ſent her love away, 
And it was but a blink of the moon. 
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EY how Tohny lad, 
Ye're no ſac king's ye ſud hae been, 
Hey how Johny lad, 
Ye're no ſae kind's ye ſud hae been, 
Sae weel's ye might hae touzled me, 
And ſweetly pried my mou” bedeen. 
Hey how Johny lad, Cc. 


My father he wes at the pleugh, 

My mother the was at the mill, 
My billy be was at the moſs, 

And no ane near our ſport to ſpi!l ; 
The feint a body was therein, 

Ye need na fley'd for being ſeen, 
Hey how Jolny lad, &c. 
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But 1 mann hae anither jo, 
Wi19fe love gangs never out o' mind, 


And winna let the moment paſs, 


When to a laſs he can be kind; 
Then gang yere wa's to Blinkin' Beſs, 
Nae mair for Johny fall ſhe green. 

Hey how Johny lad, Cc. 
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Wurf penſive on the lonely plain, 
Far from the fight of her Il love, 
To the clear ſtream I tell my pain, 
And figh my paſſion to the grove. 
Echo, ſweet Goddeſs of the wood, 
From all thy cells reſound my care ; 
And Forth, along thy filver flood, 
Convey my murmurs to the fair. 


Tell her, O tell the charming maid, 
In vain the feather*d warblers fing ; 
In vain the trees expand their ſhade, 
Or blooming Flora paint the ſpring : 
When abſent from her dearer charms, 
Not all theſe beauties can invite ; 
But did ſhe bleſs her Jamie's arms, 
E' en barren deſarts would delight. 


A Sf Sf of oof foro) 


The broad Swords of Scotland. 


HEN our valiant anceſtors did land in this Iſſe, 
Brave Fergus commanded, and vi&'ry did ſmile ; 
With their broad-ſwords in hand they well clear'd the ſoil. 
O the broad-ſwords of Old Scotland, 
And O the Old Scottiſh broad-ſwords. 


The Romans, the Picts, and the Old Britons too, 

Us, by fraud, and by guile, did attempt to ſubdue ; 

But their ſchemes prov'd abortive, while we did prove true. 
O the broad-ſwords, Gc. 


Tho? ſome factious nobles, to ſerve their own end, 
Would join with the Engliſh, themſelves to befriend, 
And we loft at firſt, they did loſe in the end. 

O the broad-ſwords, &c. 
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Remember Brave Wallace, who boldly did play; 

Bruce at Bannackburn—what a glorious Gav ! 

The flowers of d England our heroes did ſlay, 
O the broad-iwords, Sc. 


See Henry their king take his heels in a fright, 

Nor e*er look behind, but in Berwick alight : 

In an old fiſhing- boat he bade Scotland good- night. 
O the broad-ſwords, Cc. 


Our Scottiſh anceſtors were valiant and bold, 

In learning ne'er beat, nor in battle controuP'd : 

But now—ſhall I name it ?—alas ! we're all fold. 
O the broad-ſwords, Cc. 


rc EH NH ENEN EN HEN = 


The Wedding Day. 


'$ x night, as poor Colin lay muſing on bed, 
With his heart full of love, and a vaporous head, 
To wiog the du'l hours, and his forrows allay, 
How ſweetly he ſung of his wedding day. 
O what wound I give for a wedding day! 
O what would I give for a wedding day ! 
Wealth and Ambition I'd loſe you away, 
With all you can boaſt for a wedding day. 


Should the Heavens bid me aſk, and with freedom implore, 
One bliſs for the anguiſh I ſuffer' d before, 
For Jeſſey, dear Jefſey, alone would I pray, 
And graſp my whole wiſh on my wedding day. 
Bleſt be the approach of my wedding day 
_ I'll hail my dear nymph on my wedding day: 
Earth ſmiles more charming, and heaven more gay, 
And happineſs dawns on my wedding day. 


But Luna, who equally ſov'reign prefides, 
O' er hearts of the ladies, and flow of the tides, 
Unhappily changes—has changed her mind! 
O Fate! cou'd a wife prove e'er conſtant or kind? 
Why was I born to a wedding day ! 
Curſt, ever curſt be my wedding day. 
Colin, poor Colin, has changed his lay, 
And dates all his plagues from his wedding day. 
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Bachelors, be warn'd by the ſhepherd's diſtreſs, 
6 taught by your freedom to meaſure your bliſs; 
or fall to the witchcraft of beauty a prey, 
And blaſt all your hopes on a wedding day. 
Horns is the gift of a wedding ; 
Want and a ſcold crowns a wedding day ! 
Happy's the gallant has a wife while he may, 
And prefers a ſtiff rope to a wedding day. 


DAOEOHDHD W OOOOHD 


King and Tinker. A BaLLao. 


ND now, to be brief, let's paſs over the reſt, 
Who ſeldom or never was given to jeſt, 
And come to King James the Firſt on the throne : 
A pleaſanter monarch fure never was known. 


Once, as he was chaſing his fair fallow-deer, 
He dropp'd all his nobles, of them he got clear; 
In ſearch of new pleaſures away he did ride, 
Till he came to an ale- houſe, juſt by the wood ſide: 


And there with a Tinker he happen'd to meet, 
Whom in this kind manner he did lovingly greet ; 
He ſaid, Honeſt fellow, what is in thy jug, 

V hich under thy arm thou doſt lovingly bug? 


In truth, ſaid the Tinker, *tis nappy brown ale, 
And for to drink to thee I never will fail; 
Altho' that thy jacket is glorious and fine, 
1 hope that my twopence is as good as thine, 


Nay, now, by my ſoul, the truth ſhall be ſpoke, 
The King he ſat down with the Tinker to joke; 
He call'd for one pitcher, the tinker another, 
And fo at it they went like brother and brother. 


While drinking, the King was pleaſed to ſay, 
What news doſt thou hear, honeſt Tinker, Ii pray? 
There's nothing of news, which now do hear, 
But the King is a chafing his fair fallow-deer. 


and truly I wiſh 1 fo happy might be, 
That, while he i hunting, the King I may fees 
Altho* ! have travell'd the land many ways, 
L ue*cr ſaw the King in all my whole days. 
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The King, in a hearty briſk laughter, reply'd, 
I tell thee, good fellow, if thou canſt but ride, 
Thou ſhalt get behind me, and thee I will bring 
In the royal preſence of James our King. 


Perhaps, quoth the Tinker, his lords will be dreſt, 
So fine, that I cannot tell him from the reſt : 
They will; but tell vou, when once we come there 
T be King will be cover'd, his nobles all bare. 


Then up got the Tinker, and hoiſted the black 
Budget of leather, and tools, on his back; 
And when they came to the merry green wood, 
His notles came round him, and bare- headed ſtood, 


The Tinker then ſceing fo many appear, 
Immediately whiſper'd the King in the car, 

Saying. Since they're all clothed fo gallant and gay, 
Sir, which is the King? now tell me, I pray. 


The King to the Tinker he made this reply, 
By my ſoul, man, it muſt be either you or |; 
We are both cover'd, they uncover'd all round : 
This ſaid, with his budget he fell to the ground, 


Like one that was frighten'd quite out of his wits; 
And then on his knees he immediately gets, 
Beſceching his mercy.— The King to him ſaid, 

Thou art a good fellow, ſo be not afraid. 


Now tell me thy name. —lt is John of the vale, 
A mender of kettles, and lover of ale. 
Then riſe up, Sir John, VI! honour vou here; 
I make you a knight of three-hundred a-year. 


This was a good thing for the Tinker indeed; 
Then ſoon to the court he was ſent for with ſpreed, 
Where was ſtore of plcaſure and paſtime there ſeen, 
In the royal preſence of our King aud Queen, 


n m Halls KH, add, aA. dvd ack Held. dvds al tet Heſs 


1 ſing of my lover all night and all day, 
He's ever good - natur'd, and frolic, and gay; 
His voice is as tweet as the Nightingale's lay, 
And well on his bagpipe my thepherd can play, 
And a bonny young lad is ny Jocky, 
And a bonny young lad is my Jocky. 
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He fays that he loves me, I'm witty and fair, 
And praiſes my eyes, my lips, and my hair; 
Roſe, violet, nor lily, with me can't compare: 
If this be to flatter, tis pretty, I ſwear, 

And a bonny, Cc. 


fle kneels at my feet, and with many a ſigh, 
He cry*d, O my dear, will you never comply; 
If you mean to deſtroy me, why do it, Ill die. 
I trembled all over, and anſwer'd, Not 1. 

And a bonny, c. 


Around the tall May- pole he dances ſo neat, 
And ſonnets of love the dear boy can repeat: 
He's conſtant, he's valiant, he's wiſe, and diſcreet, 
His looks are ſo kind, and his kiffes ſo ſweet. 
And a bonny, Tc. 


At eve”, when the ſun ſinks repos'd in the weſt, 
And May's tuneful choireſts all ſkim to their neſt, 
When I meet on the green the man | love beſt, 
My heart is juſt ready to burſt in my breaſt. 

And a bonny, Ec. 


But ſee how the meadows are moiſten'd with dew, 
Then come, my dear ſhepherd, I wait but for you; 
Let us live for each other, both conſtant and true. 


And taſte the ſweet raptures no monarch &er knew. 
And a bonny, &c. 


] EL ſing of my Jenny all day and all night, 
She's always good natur'd, and full of delight; 
Her looks are fo pleaſant, her eyes are ſo bright, 
That 1 always am happy when ſhe's in my light. 
And a beautiful girl is my Jenny, &c. 


To me ſenny's love is oft-times expreſt, 

Of all her young gallants ſhe loves me the beſt ; 

Her lips I have kits'd, and her boſom I've preſt, 

She's ſweeter than roſes in June, 1 proteſt. 
And a beautiful girl, &c. 


Of all the gay laſſes that dance on the green, 

*Tis Jenny excels, for an air and a mien ; 

She fings hike a ſyren, ſhe looks like a queen, 

She's the ſweeteſt young beauty my eyes have e'er ſeen. 
And a beautiful girl, &c, 
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Come hither, ſweet Jenny, no longer delay, 
Join hands with your Jocky, to church let's away ; 
Don't truſt till to morrow, be happy to-day, 
And gladly the ſummons of Cupid obey, 
Then love (hall bleſs Jenny and Jocky, 
Then love ſhall bleſs Jenny and jocky. 


pibpppibbprpbrpbribbioitiy 


'$T went forth to take the air, 
Into an ev*ning clear, ladie, 

I met a briſk young handſome ſpark, 
A new made pulpitier, ladie : 

An airy blade fo briſk and bra', 
Mine eyes did never ſee, ladie ; 

A long cravat at him did wag, 
His hoſe girt *boon the knee, ladie. 


By-and- outo'er this young man had, 

A gallant douſe black gown, ladie, 
With cock'd up hat, and powder'd wig, 

Black coat, and muffs fu' clean, ladic. 
At length he did approach me nigh, 

And bowing down full low, ladie; 
He graſp'd me, as I did paſs by, 

And would not let me go, ladie. 


Said I, Pray friend, what do you mean? 
Can thou not let me be, ladie ? 
Says he, My heart, by Cupid's dart, 
Is captive unto thee, laſſie. 

I'll rather chuſe to thole grim death, 
So ceaſe and let me be, ladie. 

For what ? ſaid he—Good troth, ſaid ſhe, 
Nae domimes for me, ladie. 


Miniſters ſtipends are uncertain rents 
For ladies conjunct fee, ladie ; 
When books and gowns are all cry'd down, 
Nae dominies for me, ladie. 
But for your ſake I'll fleece the flock, 
Grow rich, as I gro auld, laſſie; 
If I be ſpar'd, I'll be a laird, 
And ttou be Madam call'd, laſſic. 
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But what if ye ſhould chance to die, 
Leave bairns ane or twa, ladie ? 
Naething would be reſerv'd for them, 
But hair-mould books to gnaw, ladie. 
At this he angry was, I wat, 
He gloom'd, and look'd fa” hie, ladic; 
Waen I perceived tlas, in haſte, 
left my dominie, ladie. 


Then 1 went hame to my ftep-dame, 

By this time it was late, ladie; 
But ſhe before had barr'd the door, 

bluſh'd 204 look®d fu? blate, ladvie. 
Thinks 1, 1 muſt ly in the ſtreet, 

Is there no room for me, ladic; 
And is there neither plaid wor ſheet 

With my young dom. nic, lacie ? 
Then with a humble voice I cry'd, 

Pray open the door to me, ladie : 
But he reply'd, Um gone to bed, 

So ceaſe, and let me be, lathe. 
The ſooner that you let me in, 

You'll be the more at eafe, ladie ; 
And on the morrow I li be gone, 

Then marry who you pleaſe, ladie. 


And what if I ſhould chance to ic, 
Leave bairns ane or twa, laſſic, 
Naething would be reſerv'd for them. 
But hair- mould books to gna', laſſie. 
Miniſters ſtipends are uncertain rents, 
For ladies conjunct- fee, laſſic; 
When books and gowns are a' cry'd down, 
Nae dominięes for thee, laſhe. 


So fare you well, my charming maid, 
This leſſon learn of me, laſhe, 
At the next fer hoid him faſt 
That firſt makes love to th-e, laſſie. 
Then did I curſe my d leful fate, 
Gin this bad been my lot, ladie, 
For to hve m«tch?d with ſuch as you, 
Ag ocd for noting fot, ladie. 


Then | returned h:me again, 
And coming dewn the town, ladie, 
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By my good luck, I chanc'd to meet 
A gentieman dragoon, ladie : 
| And he took me by baith the hands, 
\ "Twas help in time of need, ladie ; 
Fools on ceremonies ſtand, 
At twa words we agreed, ladie, 


He led me to his quarter-houſe, 
Where we exchang'd a word, ladic ; 

. We had nae uſe for black- gowns there, 

We marry'd o'er the ſword, ladie. 
Martial drums is muſic fine, 

Compar'd wi” tinkling bells, ladie ; 
Gold, red, and blue, is more divine 

Than black, the hve of hell, ladie. 


Kings, queens, and princes, crave the aid 
Of the brave ſtout dragoons, laddie; 
While dominies are much employ'd 
Bout whores and ſackcloth gowns, ladie. 
Awa' then wi' theſe whining lowns, 
They look like let me be, ladie; 
I've mair delight in roaring guns: 
Nae domimes for me, ladie. 


Galla-Water. 


RAW, braw lads of Galla- water, 
O braw lads of Galla water, 
I' kilt my coats above my knee, 
And follow my love thro? the water. 
Sae fair her hair, ſae brent her brow, 
Sae bonny blue her een, my dearie, 
Sac white her teeth, ſac tweet her mou, 
I aften kiſs her till I'm wearie. 


O' er von bank, and o'er yon brae, 
O'er yon mois amang the hether, 
'n kilt my coats aboon my knee, 
| And follow my love thro” the water. 
Down amang the broom, the broom, 
Down amang the broom, my dearie ; 
The laſſie loſt her filken mood, 
That gar'd her greet till ſhe was weer 
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Original of Tweedſide. 


WHEN Meggy and me were acquaint, 
I carry*'d my noddle ſu? hie, 
Nae lintwhite on all the gay plain, 
Nor goudſpink ſae bonny as ſhe. 
I whiſtled, I pip'd, and 1 tang, 
I woo'd, but I came nae great ſpeed, 
Therefore I aun wander abroad, 
And lay my banes over the Tweed. 


To Meggy my love I did tell, 

Saut tcars did my paſſion expreſs; 
Alas! for 1 lo'ed her o'er well, 

And the women lo'e fic a man leſs. 
Her heart it was frozen and cauld, 

Her pride had my ruin decreed, 
Therefore I will wander abroad, 

And lay my banes far frae the Tweed. 


v php hl Ader 


ROBIN is my only joe, 
Robin has the art to lo'e, 
So to his ſuit 4 mean to bow, 
Becauſe 1 ken he lo'es me. 
Happy, happy was the ſhow*r, 
That led me to his birken bow'r, 
Whare firſt of love I fand the pow'r, 1 
And kend that Robin lo'ed me. 


They ſpeak of napkins, ſpeak of rings, 

Speak of gloves and kiſſing ſtrings, 

And name a thouſand bonny things, 
And ca* them ſigns he lo'es me, 

But I'd prefer à ſmack of Rob, | 

Sporting on the velvet fog, 

To gift's as lang's a plaiden wobb, 
Becauſe I ken he lo'es me. 


He's tall and ſonſy, frank, and free, 
Lo*ed by a', and dear to me, 
Wi' him IA live, wi' him I'd die, 
Becauſe my Robin wY me. 
3 
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My titty Mary ſaid to me, 

Our courtſhip but a joke wad be, 

And l, or l:-g. be made to fee, 
Tnat Robin did na love me. 


But little kens ſhe what has been 

Me and my honeit Rob between, 

And in bis wocing, O fo keen 
Kind Robin is that lo'es me. 

Then ly, ye lazy aours, away, 

And haiten on the happy day. 

When, Join yonr hands, Me{s John ſhall ſay, 
And mak him mine that lo'es me. 


Till then, let ev*rv chance unite, 

To weigh our love, and fix delight, 
And I'll look down on ſach wi” ſpite, 
Who doubt that Robin lo'es me. 
O hey, Robin, quo? me, 
O hey, Robin, quo? ſhe, 
© hey, Robin, quo? ſhe, 
Kind Robin lo*es me. 


re 
The juſtice of Peace's New-Year's Gift. 


S the Magul fat in bis palace, 
(The Cupids around him did play), 

Great hopes he conceiv'd of a Lady, 

Arriv'd from the mouth of the Tay. 
The horſes were join'd to the chariot, 

Old Pitchie aſcended the car; 
To win the affections of Madam, 

He flew like a bird in the air. 


Ye muſes, that dwell on Parnaſſus, 
Your aid I implore to my firain, 

To ſing of the lovers embraces, 
And mutual effects of the fame. 

The lady was trunm'd to advantage, 
Great ſplendour appear'd in her face; 

In raptures Old Pitchie admir'd her, 
And thus he ſpoke with a grace. 


My dear, I am happy to ſee you, 
Your fame has long buzz'd in my ear; 
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Such beauty, ſuch grace you're poſſe ſo'd of, 
Surpaſſes a Venus, I ſwear. 

Your compliments, Sir, can't avail you, 
To wedlock I am not inclin'd, 

Unleſs that your conduct is graceful, 
And ſuits the frame of my mind. 


Dear Molly, allow me to tell you. 
My conduct is not without grace, 
Since all muſt reſpect and adore me, 
For I am a Juſtice of Peace. 
The Lady, amazed in wonder, 
Expreſs'd her aſſent with a ſigh; 
Old Pitchie perceived the reaſon, 
And ſnatched a kiſs by the bye. 


Kind Sir, you have conquer'd me fairly, 
As witneſs the tears in my eyes; 

But what makes me chicfly uneaſy, 
Leſt we my mother diſpleaſe. 

Poh! away with your doubts and your fears, 
Let's trip away to Dundee : 

And, by very ſagacious arguments, 
I*li ſoon *cauſe thy mother agree. 


As the horſes were very well matched, 
They ſwept away to the goal; 

While numberleſs kiſſes he ſnatched, 
That thrili'd his amorous ſoul. 

Alas! that our pleaſures are fleeting, 
Or love ſhould be mix'd with alloy ! 

For the driver, a waggiſh young youth, 
Interrupted the courſe of their joy ! 


So ſlight was the crime he committed, 
Its like 1 frequently find; 

And yet the hero did curſe him 
For wantonly looking behind. 

And now that their journey is ended, 
They call'd for the Lady's Mamma, 

Who ſeeing her daughter thus buckl'd 
Was vex'd to the heart at them a'. 


But the Juſtice, addreſſing the mother, 
Says, Madam, I hope you'll approve ; 

The choice I have made of Miſs Molly 
Demonſtrates the force of my love, 
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The matron, with juſt indignation, 
Being fir'd at ſuch a diſgrace, 

Says, Get you a packing, and leave her, 
You profligate Juſtice of Peace. 


To ſtrut and to caper this rous'd him, 
And, in place of rend'ring a bow, 
Damned ſuch infolent uſage, 
No Juſtice was ever ſerv'd ſo. 
And in furious mood he leſt ber, 
Repining for what ſhe had done: 
Alas! ſuch mifhap of the bargain, 
Tho? *twas better to let him alone. 


Pity they were not buckl'd together, 
None wou'd have envy'd either fide; 
But now, that it is ſhuffled over, 
There is neither bridegroom nor bride. 
Thus ended the comical courtſhip, 
Few like it have happen'd before ; 
And thus was diſmiſſed his Bruteſhip, 
Who now dares not look near the door. 


Now Pitchie, his courtſhip is ended, 
And ladies of him make a game; 
With huffing, and ſcuffing, and mocking, 
They ſay he is crack'd in the brain. 
Like Bacchus Old Pitchie he capers, 
And roves like the wind and the tide, 
As crazy as Mad Tom in Bedlam, 
And all for the lofs of his bride. 


If women were ſcarce in the- nation, 
I ſurely wou'd pity his caſe ; 

He is but a novice in courtſhip, 
This crazy old jãuſtice of Peace. 
And now, thu Old Pitchie is baffl'd, 
We leave him his fate to deplore : 

He may go to Trulla, his miſtreſs, 
And clap her, as he's done before. 


SHEETEEEEEEHEHEEREEIEEEEES SS 


: The Flower of Yarrow. 


N ancient times, as ſongs rehearſe, 


One charming nymph employ*d each verſe, 
She reign'd alone, without a marrow, 


 Mray Scot the flower of Yarrow, 
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Our fathers, with ſuch beauty fir'd, 
This matchleſs fair in crouds admir'd; 
Tho? matchleſs then, yet here's her marrow, 
Mary Scot's the flower of Yarrow. 


Whoſe beauty unadorn'd by art, 
With virtue join'd attracts each heart; 
Her negligence itſelf would charm you. 
She ſcarcely knows her power to warm you, 


For ever ceaſe ltalian noiſe ; 
Let every ſtring, and every voice, 
Sing Mary Scot, without a marrow, 
Mary Scot the flower of Yarrow. 


SSVCSSSSSSINRSIDISS TIES D 


'Þ Horiday, in the morn, the nineteenth of May, 
Recorded for ever the famous ninety-two, 
Brave Ruſſel did diſcern, by dawn of day, 
The lofty fails of France advancing now : 
All hands aloft, aloft, let _— valour ſhine, 
Let fly a culverin, the fignal for the line ; 
Let every hand ſupply his gun, 
Follow me, and you'll fee 
That the battle will be ſoon begun. 


Tourville on the main triumphant rowl'd, 
To meet the gallant Ruſſel in combat on the deep; 
He led a noble train of heroes bold, 
To fink the Engliſh Admiral at his feet. 
Now every valiant mind to victory doth afpire, 
The bloody fight's begun, the ſea is all on fire; 
And mighty Fate ftood looking on, 
Whilſt a flood, all of blood, 
Fin'd the ſcuppers of the Riſing Sun. 


Sulphur, ſmoak, and fire, diſturbing the air, 

With thunder and wonder affright the Gallic ſhore ; 
Their regulated bands ſtood trembling near, 

To ſee the lofty ſtreamers now no more : 
At fix o*clock, the Red, the fmiling victors led, 
To give a ſecond blow, the fatal overthrow : 

Now death and horror equal reign, 
Now they cry, run or dic. 
 Britith colours ride the vanquiſh'd main. 
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Sce they fly, amaz'd, thro' rocks and ſands, 

One danger they graſp at to ſhun the greater ſa e; 
In vain they cry for aid to weeping lands, 

The nymphs and ſea-gods mourn their loſt eſtate. 
For evermore adieu, thou dazzling Rifing Sun, 
From thy untimely end thy Maſter's fate begun: 

Enough, thou mighty God of War ! 
Now we fing, bleſs the King! 
Let us drink to every Britiſh tar. 


WY HEN Britain firſt, by Heaven's command, 
Aroſe from out the azure main, 
This was the charter, the charter of the land, 
And guardian angels ſung this ſtrain ; 
Hail Britannia, Britannia rule the waves ; 
Britons never ſhall be ſlaves. 


The nations, not ſo bleſt as thee, 
Muſt in their turn to tyrants fall: | 
But thou ſhait flouriſh, ſhalt Aouriſh ſafe and free, 
The dread and envy of them all. 
Hail Britannia, &c. 


Thee haughty tyrants ne'er ſhall tame, 
Their dire attempts ne*er bend thee down ; 
This will but rouſe, but rouſe thy gen'rous flame, 
And work their woe in thy renown. 
Hail Britannia, &c. 


The muſes ſtill with freedom found, 
Shall to thy happy coaſts repair : 
Bleſt Iſle ! with beauty, with matchleſs beauty crown'd, 
And manly hearts to guard the Fair. 
Hail Britannia, &c. | 
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AME, let thy trumpet ſound, 
Tell all the world around, 
Great George is king. 
Tell Rome, and France, and Spain, 
Britannia ſcorns their chain; 
All their vile arts are vain, 
Great George is king. 


— — — 
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May Heaven tis life defend, 

Anu make his race extend 
Wide as his fame. 

Thy choiceſt EHeffings ſhed, 

On his moſt ſacred head, 

And make his foes to dread, 


Great George's name. 


He peace and plenty brings, 

While Rome's deluded kings 
Waſte and deſtroy: 

Then let his people fing, 

Long live Great George our king, 

From whom ſuch bleſſings fpring, 
Freedom and foy. 
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S my Phillis has fallen, has fallen to my ſhare, 

in a bumper I'll drink, I'll drink, Pl} drink to the fair. 

Let the man hear who envies me moſt, 

Let him bid me ſay more, ſay more, ſay more to the toaſt. 

For the larger I' ſoon, ſoon change my cup, 

To the brim fill the conſtable. to the brim filt the conſtable, 
To the brim fil! the conſtable up. 


ACK, thou'rt a toper, Jack thou'rt a toper, 
Let's bave t*other quart ; f 
Kiog, ring, ring, ring, ring, ring, ring, ring, ring, ring, 
We ere ſo ſober, fo tuber, fo ſober, 
*T were a ſhame to part. | 


None but a cuckald, a cuckold, a cuckold, a cuckold, 

Bullyz*4 by his wife for coming, coming, 

Coming, coming, coming, coming, coming, __ 

Coming, coming, coming late, fears a domeſtic ſtrife, 

I'm free, Pm free, and fo are you, ſo are you, ſo are you 

Call and knock, knock boldly, knock Yy (too, 
Knock boldly, knock boldly, 

Tho' watchmen cry, Paſt two 0 clock. 
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He? ſhe not care enough, care enovgh, 

Had ſhe not care enough of the old man? 

She wed him, ſhe fed him, and to the bed ſhe led him, 
For ſeven long winters ſhe helped him on. 

But oh!! how ſhe nigl'd him, nigl'd him, nigl'd him, 
Oh ! how ſhe nigl'd him, all the night long. 


ARK ! the bonny Chrift-church bells, 
One, two, three, four, five, fix. 
They ſound fo woundy great, ſo wond'rous ſweet, 
And they trowl ſo merrily. merrily. 
Hark i the firſt and fecond bell, 
That every day, at four and ten, 
Cries, Come, come, come, come to pray'rs, 
And the Verger troops before the Dean. 
Tingle, tingle, ting, goes the ſmall bell at nine, 
To call the bearers home; 
But the ne'er a man will leave his cann, 
Till he hear the mighty Tom. 


ARON thus propos'd to Moſes, 
Come let us fuddle, fuddle our noſes : 

Moſes reply*d again to Aaron, | 
*Twill do us more harm than you're aware on ; 
Wine has a celeſtial charm in't, | 
Therefore there can be no harm in't ; 
If you wou'd be Aaron's brother, 
Then whip off this bottle, and call for another. 


A Hogſhead was offer'd to Bacchus his ſhrine, 

The god was offended becauſe twas white wine; 
Then curſt in a paſſion, Damn't, rot it, and m r it, 
Didſt ever know Bacchus drink other than clarct ? 

So the jolly red god having empty'd the white wine, 
Return'd the poor vot'ry the hogſhead to ſhite in. 


by 


ythee, fill me the glaſs, till it laughs in my face, 
With ale that is potent and mellow: 


= 


He that whincs for a laſs is an ignorant aſs, 
For a bumper has not its fellow. 
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Ta: EDINBURGH BUCK. 


An EPILOGUE, written by Mr. R. FexGuss0x, 
and ſpoken by Mr. W. LSON, iu the Theatre- royal. 


E, who oft finiſh care in Lethe's cup, 
Who love to ſwear, and roar, and—teep it up, 
Liſt' to a brother's voice, whoſe ſole delight, 
1: Jeep all day, and riot all the night. 


Laſt night, when potent draughts of mellow wine 
Did ſober Reaſon into Wit refine ; 
When luſty Bacchus had contriv'd to drain | 
The ſullen vapours from our ſhallow brain, | 
We ſally'd forth (for Valour's dazzling ſun | 
Up to his bright meridian had run); 
And, like renowned Quixotte and his *Squire, 
Spoils and adventures were our ſole deſire. 


Firſt we approach'd a ſeeming ſober dame, 
Preceded by a lanthorn's pallid flame, 
Borne by a livery'd puppy's ſervile hand, 
The ſlave obſequious of her ftern command. 
* Curſe on thoſe cits,” ſaid I, who dare diſgrace 
* Our ſtreets at midnight with a ſober face; 
Let never Tallow-chandler give them light, 
To guide them thro? the dangers of the night.“ 
The valet's cane we ſnatch'd, and, demme ! I 
Made the frail lanthorn on the pavement ly. 
The Guard, ftill watchful of the liege's harm, 
With ſlow- pac'd motion ſtalk'd at the alarm. 
„Guard, ſeize the rogues !**—the angry madam cry'd, 
And all the Guard with—Cea/e ta rogue—reply'd. 


As in a war, there's nothing judg'd ſo right 
As a concerted and prudential flight ; 
So we, from Guard and ſcandal to be freed, 
Left them the field, and burial of their dead. 
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Next we approach'd the dounds of George's · ſquare, 
Neſt place! No watch, no conſtables come — 
Now had they borrow'd Argus? eyes who ſaw us, 

All was made dark and deſolate as chaos : 

Lamps tumbl'd after lamps, and loſt their luſtres, 
Like Doomeſday, when the ſtars ſhall fall in cluſters. 
Let Fancy paint what dazzling glory grew 

From chryſtal gems, when Phebus came in view : 
Each ſhatter'd orb ten thouſand fragments ſtrews, 
And a new ſun in ev'ry fragment ſhews. 


Hear then, my Bucks ! how drunken fate decreed us 
For a nocturnal viſit to the Meadows, 


And how we, val'rous champions! durſt engage— 

O deed unequall'd !-both the bridge and cage, 

The rage of perilous winters which had ſtood, 

This 'gainſt the wind, and that againſt the flood ; 

But what nor wind, nor flood, nor heav'n could bend e er. 
Ve tumbl'd down, my Bucks, and made ſurrender. 


What are your far fam'd warriors to us, 
Bout whom hiſtorians make ſuch mighty fuzz : 
Poſterity may think it was uncommon, 
That Troy ſhould be pillag'd for a woman ; 
But ours your ten years ſicges will excel, 
And juſtly be eſteem'd the Nonpareil. 
Our cauſe is ſlighter than a dame's — 
For all theſe mighty feats have ſprung from Nothing. 


